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“K new system of architectural — 
laws -adapted entirely to" 
metallic construction” 


— John Ruskin (1819-1900) 
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“The time is probably near,” wrote Ruskin in 1849, “when a new More Beauty. An endless variety of infilling panelling is available in 
system of architectural laws will be Geyetoned, adapted entirely to glass, metal, asbestos, wood—in numerous textures and colours. Th. 
metallic construction.’ -means increased opportunity for beautiful and functional desiz”. 

a Using Wallspan, your architect can give you a building you'll be 

Today, Wallspan outer. walls. represent a form, of permanent proud of. f 
metallic construction intimately adapted to human and industrial More Comfort. You can have panelling which gives up to 50 per cent 
needs: the human need for abundant light and air indoors . . . the better insulation against cold—or against heat—than 11-inch cavity 
economic need for speedy, labour-Saving construction ... the aes- ~- brick walls. 






thetic need for freshness and colour in design. More Space. The Wallspan grid need be no more than 5 inches thick 


—and the panels about half that. So you can have extra rentabic 


Multi-Story Walls up in DAYS! Wallspan is a light aluminium alloy space all round each floor. 


grid formed of vertical and horizontal members. The grid is bolted to s ae ee : 
the weight-carrying frame of the building. Into the Wallspan grid go. Little Maintenance. No pointing or painting is ever necessary: the 
the windows and doors and it is then rapidly completed with suitable beauty of Wallspan is permanent. Wall-cleaning can be done by you! 
panelling material. The whole operation is so simple that the outer window-cleanerts. 


walls of large buildings can go up in a matter of days. A Wallspan Why not haveaword with your architect about the possibilitics 
building can even go into business floor by floor; as the walls go up. of Wallispan for any new building you may have in mind ! 












CURTAIN WALLING RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER 





YOU'LL BE USING YOUR BUILDING SOONER — MUCH SOONER—IF IT HAS WALLSPAN WA! LS4 
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Mr. H. Tipping, the Burroughs man (on the left), discusses with 
Mr. Ambler, Director and Secretary of Schofields, the new system, 
based on Burroughs equipment, that they worked on Together 
for speeding the preparation of customers’ monthly statements, 


‘How one man solved a double problem 
for a famous department store 


Schofields of Leeds, mailing month- 

ly statements promptly to customers 

became a pressing problem in their con- 

stantly expanding business—moreover, 

filing space for sales dockets took up large 
areas of valuable shelving. 

They called in Mr. Tipping, of Bur- 
roughs, who, with Mr. Ambler, Director 
and Secretary of Schofields, worked out a 
comprehensive plan based on Burroughs 
equipment, including Microfilm. 

Now Schofields’ statements go out 
proven, accurate and complete on exactly 
the right day throughout the month in a 
regular cycle. 


The new statement is as modern as the 
equipment—instead of an abbreviated 
extract of debits and credits, the customer 
now gets the full story of each transaction, 
together withasummary givingalicharges 
and credits, whilst Schofields have more 
accurate information on their accounting 
position, a considerable saving in staff and 
space, and the great benefit of having 
satisfied customers paying their accounts 
regularly and early with the minimum of 
queries. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help you. Backed by Burroughs’ 


world-wide experience, he will make a 
full analysis and suggest the most econ- 
omical, workable solution. If he thinks 
no change advisable, he will say so; if he 
does recommend a change, he will make 
a detailed plan and help you get it work- 
ing smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man 
—you’re committed to nothing. His ad- 
vice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of business machines. You'll find 
your local Burroughs office in the tele- 
phone book. Head Office: Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS, 


CALL IN THE éjurroughs ican 
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... you're wasting an awful lot of manpower down there, you know.” 
“Tam? How?” , 


““Well—all those men pushing trolleys, when one man with an electric truck 
could do the job by himself!” 


“ Maybe he could, but what about the continual battery replacement? 
We’re not made of money, you know!” 

“Batteries last a good deal longer than you seem to think — years longer, 
providing they’re good.” 

“‘ How good?” 

“As good as an OLDHAM. The OLDHAM people have got the know-how about 
battery-making — their traction batteries are the best you can buy.” 

“Um ... OLDHAM you say? —I’ll remember that.” 


(40) 029\4) TRACTION BATTERIES 


§ OLDHAM & SON LTD., DENTON, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED 1865 
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F SMELLS were the biggest curse of the 
| nineteenth century, most certainly noises 
have taken their place as the greatest 
nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise 
nuisance is the unseen enemy employers have 
to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of 
concentration, careless mistakes and un- 
witting distraction from the job in hand. 
Whilst the employees’ need for adequate 
light, temperature and ventilation usually 
receive sufficient attention, is it not strange 
that so little regard is paid to the require- 
ments of the ear ? Heavy factory machinery 
is not the only source of noise in industry. 
The problem is becoming acute in offices 
where. typewriters, adding and duplicating 
machines, and teleprinters are also making 
their own. noisy contributions to unpleasant 
working conditions. 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 
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| GODFREY 


Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


CAR HIRE at Winter Rates 
TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 


Whichever is cheaper 


CONTRACT HIRE— 
Special terms for periods of 
three months or longer during 
the winter. 










7 ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.| 


Telephone: SLOane 0022 


in Paris 
S. F. L. 
GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
(Tel: SABlons 98-13) 


Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 
(GLAdstone 6474) 


~~ WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR OIL—— 


Sounds, Shillings and Pence 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON’ TYNE, BIRMINGHAM,  . 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN 





What can be done about this unwanted 
noise which so systematically lowers working 
efficiency? Nowadays the requirements of 
our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 
that the amount of noise reducing insulation 
can be accurately calculated. In many cases 
reduction of noise can be effected without 
structural alteration and without interruption 
to working arrangements of the factory or 
office. 

It is worth a little thought to consider what 
contributions the elimination of undesired 
noise could make to the working efficiency of 
your factory and office. Newalls experience 
in this field as manufacturers and contractors 
is at your disposal on any aspect of sound 
insulation. | Preliminary investigation and 
consultation are gladly offered and will cost 
you nothing. 


MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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Glen field Con trol 
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WA IN HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


'nnumerable Glenfield Butterfly 
Valves are installed for the 
‘ regulation or automatic cut-off 
of flow in penstocks, and for 
contro) purposes at turbine 
inlets, in Hydro-electric 
plants throughout the world. 


—, 


‘ a ss Ma __| 
Se Head Office & Works: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
0: REGSREIR SRT EARN SBE 








For long life and comfort 
| there’s nothing like leather 


issued by The Dreesed Hide t eather Publicity Committee ‘eather frade Howse. Barter St.. WCO1 
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The excitement of it all: the huzzas, the 
good wishes, the flowers, the fun and the 
fluttering handkerchiefs. Then, at last, 
the final siren, and for a few brief days 
you are a citizen of a floating city with 
all its sophistication and services yours 
to command. 

And the sea air everywhere. The sun- 
sets and the dawns: the parties, the 
dances, the fun of it all. Just-for once 
you live for the moment. It’s a great 
life .. . aboard a Cunarder. 


<n eR AT NIRIET PTE 


it’s an Anglepoise ! 


Lucky man, with his Anglepoise! Clean light from any angle at a 
finger touch doubles reading’s delight, makes writing a pleasure. 
He'll be lucky, too, if he can keep it from Her — with her knitting, 
needlework or dressmaking. 

Anglepoise needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb and can be seen at 
any store or electrician’s. It costs from’97/7-in Black, Cream or 
Cream-and-Gold. Or you can send for Booklet 35. 


“Terry 1 njepol is the cleverest lamp A. 


Sole Makers : Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd.; Redditch, Worcs 
T 




















Cunard 


—the Hallmark of Sea Service 


TO AND FROM THE U.S.A. AND CANADA © 


Consult your local travel agent or apply: 
Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 
Liverpool Central 9201), 15 Lower Regent 
t.; London, §.W.1 (Whitehall 7890), 8&8 
_— St., London, E.C.3 (Avenue 
10). 





THE “QUEENS’’—WORLD’S LARGEST LINERS | 
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“ 
y = For fragile loads, whether 
plate glass, old masters or 

‘ ~ priceless pottery, the spe- 

: Cialist experience of Inde- 
t pendent Road Hauliers is 
Ke - your “assurance of safety ae 
y : and delicacy in packaging, INK 
‘ me : handling and transport. S 
rt * The Road Haulage Associa- 


tion can put you in touch 
with those of its members 
who are experts in the 
highly-skilled art of caring 
for breakable objects on the 
move. 


IND D HAULAGE 


ROAD HAULAGE ASSOCIATION LTD., ROADWAY HOUSE, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! Tel: MAYFAIR 9050 









Tssued by the Road Haulage Association 











DAP FILE 8c" | 
2) FILING SYSTEM SPU Mana 


sYERTAUT A with 8 Big Features 
\ 


1. Economy of space. 
ee | PTR a 
3. No major scrapping of 
existing equipment to install. 2 
TO BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR THE 


. Adaptable for use anywhere. 
. Ingenious classification and 
K GREAT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CENTURY 




























signalling system. 
= Better visibility. 
its own! . Better accessibility. 
S 8, Economy in initial c 
D.A.P. Files are available in 
Quarto and Foolscap sizes 
with a full range of index strips 
and coloured slides for clarity 
of identification. Filestore 
cabinets can be nested together 
to any height. A stand fitted 
with domes or castors for 
mobility is also available. File- 
store shelving is built up from 
standard light type of shelving. 


EXCLUSIVE 
ANY-ANGLE 
VISIBILITY 
The unorthodox design enables 
all files to be easily seen im the 
cabinet at the same time from 

any angle. 


a a> 


= stands on 


Filestore Shelving units from Save space 
£8.2.7. (400 file capacity) and time. work 
Filing Cabinets from £6.0.2., ith 
including tax. From all main money wi 
office equipment dealers. 


Please mos me your portfolio of information on 
Send 11 details and illustrated leaflet to 
for fall details and Caerete’“Dert.P4. D.A.P. FILES and COL 
, WALSALL ROAD, 
EVERTAUT LIMITED, FILESTORE 

















Depertment of Trade & Industry 


The Government of the Province of 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE t 
acd i o OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ; 
Victorie, 8.C_ Canade i 











UPd pe the industrial opportunities of British Columbia | 
PERRY BARR ©. BIRMINGHAM, 228. EARN AE Ee 


or see it in our Neneh Date Ayypeba siieehaiagtiniagutingio’ 
London Showrooms : KINGSWAY, W.C.2. EQUIPMENT ; ae | 
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issing President «. . 9 Be 


A Vote Against 


Government 


of the Fourth Republic, has, by a series of bold 

manceuvres, attained the end which so often awaits 
tactical virtuosity : stalemate. Among the obscurities of the French 
election result it is plain that the government coalition which procured 
the dissolution of the last Nation.’ Assembly has been denied a man- 
date to govern. At the same time the coalition’s constituent groups are 
left in a position to prevent any other likely group from governing, if 
they choose. The parties which support the Republic will find them- 
selves thrust together by common weakness more compulsively than 
before, but the division between them appears deeper, more bitter, 
more open and harder to bridge than at any time since the war. No one 
as yet can guess how France will be governed in the next —wTr 
term. 

This fact is deplorable, but the western friends of France, decane 
whose hearts it sends a shudder of apprehension, would be wrong to 
treat it irritably as merely foolish and unnatural. For the truth is 
as M. Siegfried put it before the war : the centre in French politics 
is not a valley, it is a watershed. The rift between M. Mendés-France 
and M. Faure has shown this yet again. Attachment to a specific form 
of state does not obliterate the differences of substance and policy 
between the men who share it. When they combine, they combine with 
effort .and difficulty and the sacrifice of principles which they hold 
essential. When they divide, it is with relief and a sense of rightness. 

This divided centre—cast the mantle as wide as it will stretch, 
from the Socialists on the Left to the Gaullist remnants and the die- 
hards on the right—will in the new Assembly be much more closely 
hemmed in by the enemies of the Republic on either wing than in 
the old Assembly or perhaps even in the one which preceded it. The 
Communists have recovered more than 50 of the seats of which an 
electoral device deprived them in 1951. The increase of half a million 
in their popular vote does not represent any gain of strength in the 
country, when allowance is made for the increase of some 2,300,000 
in the total of votes cast. 

This windfall which has come to the Communists should cause 
governments and parliaments to reflect before they pursue further 
the fashion, which has gained ground so widely in Europe since the 
war, of doctoring the electoral law from one parliamentary term to the 
next for the sake of a tactical gain. Communism cannot be beaten, or 
republics saved, with electoral laws. The device of permitting an 
ad hoc electoral alliance to rake in the jackpot in any department in 
which it gained a bare majority did serve in 1951 the immediate 
purpose for which it was introduced, but it has served no other 
purpose. It did not save the European Defence Community, make 
possible serious constitutional reforms, produce governments strong 
enough to stand up to entrenched economic interests, or enable the 
disasters of Indo-China and North Africa to be met—much less 


M EDGAR FAURE, the most accomplished political tactician 
® 
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averted—by purposive action from Paris. And in the 
end, since electoral alliances between competing parties 
are temporary by their nature, it has left the Com- 
munists to enjoy a resounding success and the Republic 
a humiliating reverse. : 


* 


The success cannot be ignored or explained away ; 
in French parliamentary life it is a disturbing and 
dangerous fact. Still, it must be borne in mind that it 
represents merely the failure of an electoral manceuvre, 
not a swing of opinion, which might have given 
substance to the talk, already too fashionable, of 
a volatile and unreliable France. The pattern of French 
political opinion is not what we would like it to be, but 
it is remarkably steady and consistent from one election 
to another. Many features of the local and regional 
distribution of political strengths in France which cause 
alarm today have been visible for seventy or eighty 
years, mutatis mutandis, as, indeed, have such dividing 
lines, baffling to foreigners, as the lay-clerical issue. 

Even M. Poujade, whose success (discussed in detail 
on page 42) is the striking novelty of the elections of 
1956, could trace if he wished a certain bizarre line of 
ancestry through’ the right-wing eccentrics of French 
politics back to Boulanger. He would not wish it : 
to be thought new is essential to his claim on the 
elector’s attention. Nor would the Bonapartists, the 
absolutists, the Action Francaise, or the Croix de Feu, 
men of other days and other manners, feel any relish in 
acknowledging their descendant. But the common 
thread is there. M. Poujade claims to despise right, left 
and centre equally ; he is at a loss to say where his men 
ought to sit in the new Assembly ; to judge by his 
utterances and theirs, they will only be happy swinging 
on the chandelier. But in German politics the term 
“right radical” would be pinned on them at once. 
Their success is most bitter of all for the Gaullists, 
right radicals of a different stamp, carrying an imprint 
of principle and nobility from their leader, whose obses- 
sion with righteousness has betrayed them and left 
them to founder. The poujadistes are their heirs, in 
the literal sense of having come into possession of their 
estate. The election figures leave no doubt of this. The 
Gaullist share of the popular vote has fallen headlong 
from more than 21 per cent in 1951 to less than § per 


‘cent today. M. Poujade inherits about 12 out of the 


16 per cent they have lost ; the “ New Right” gets 
1.4 per cent, and the remaining fragment has drifted 
over to the Conservatives to offset their other losses. 
Thus the tradition is maintained of an “ irreconcil- 
able” group throwing stones from the tight bank, who 
in the past have always sooner or later taken off their 
shoes and paddled into the stream of parliamentary 
life, or have been passed by and at length forgotten. 
They may or may not prove possible allies for one 
group or another in the twists and turns of the new 
Assembly’s life. Their significance is that they express 
the rejection of politics and of government which is 
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one of the consistent threads of popular feeling in |~ 
France. This feeling is. more widespread than | 


M. Poujade’s 12 per cent. It contributes to the Com- 
munist hold on the French electors, though this fact 
would help no one if ever the Communists were to 
achieve power. It helps to explain the succession of 
stale-mated Assemblies, which many apparently rational 
Frenchmen find a natural, even an enjoyable, state of 
things. 


tend to profit from prosperity : but not in France. 
From the outside the government of France has not in 


the last year or two looked like a spectacular success. » ~ 
The helplessness of governments, or their total 
absence, impresses the foreigner more unfavourably 
than it impresses many Frenchmen. True, the stupefy- 


ing failures in handling Indo-China and North Africa 
arouse the appropriate feelings of rage and shame. But 
concurrently with these follies and disasters there has 
gone on an economic revival and reconstruction on such 
a scale that France internally has never been more 
prosperous than now. Frenchmen in prosperity tend 
not to say, as a German would, “ Our Government 
is doing very well, we must support it.” They are 
inclined to say: “We are doing very well, let the 
Government leave us alone.” They recognise the need 
for administration, but the Napoleonic administrative 


machine provides that, with or without a cabinet in 


power. The need for political government, making 


major decisions, taking initiatives, passing new laws, , 


remains exposed to doubt. Fits of anger against parlia- 
ment for its intrigues and its waywardness tend not to 
remove the doubt but even to reinforce it ; for govern- 
ment and parliament are closely identified. France is 
perhaps the only democracy in which the government 


is still parliament’s servant in the full sense, and in no 
sense its master. 


The 1956 elections seem to confirm, once again, that 
Frenchmen are opposed to the conditions of stable 
government. The new Assembly reflects their opposi- 
tion, Since this is so, continuous strands, the threads 
of ‘Steadfastness, loyalty, and sustained purposive 
activity, are woven into French politics-not as a rule 
by parliament but in spite of it, parliament acting in 
the main as a check on accumulations of power. The 
system breaks down when it is faced with major deci- 
sions of a vital and constructive kind. In recent months 
it has made French power in North Africa the victim 
of events instead of their guide. These events are 
gathering such momentum that France is faced with 
the possible total loss of her North African position, 
Algeria included. 

This threat will be the main issue facing any French 
Government which may now be constructed. How it 
can be constructed is obscure. The ingenuity of French 
politicians in their strict métier of government-making 
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usually exceeds the difficulty of their parliamentary 
problem by a narrow margin. Ingenuity can produce a 
government, but it cannot produce a government with 
a programme. The guiding principle of M. Faure’s 
regime has roughly corresponded—perhaps from com- 
pulsion—to a dictum attributed to M. Queuille: Dans 
la politique il ne s’agit pas de résoudre les problémes, 
mais de faire tairé ceux qui les posent. 

M. Mendés-France offers the antithesis. He stands 
in French politics as the man with a programme. The 
election results have not brought him within reach of 


_ power, but they have not shaken him. The swing to 








the right in the elections of 1951 has this time been, 
in a modest degree, reversed. The current of French 
opinion is running discernibly to the left ; this does 
not mean that France has “gone Communist” any 
more than M. Poujade’s success means that it has “ gone 
Fascist.” The main body of France remains Republi- 
can, though it lies on either side the watershed which, 
just now, divides M. Mendés-France from M. Faure. 

If republican government is to be carried on for 
long with the new Assembly, somebody at some point 
will have to cross the line. It is not wholly sound to 
ask the French party leaders to drop their views, sink 
their principles, and rally round the republican flag 
without a programme. This might extricate the 
republic from its immediate dilemma, but seal its 
eventual doom. A state cannot remain immobile for 
ever. M. Mendés-France seems little disposed to cross 
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the line in order to join in a government which can 
agree on nothing but to sit tight. M. Faure’s Radicals, 
the MRP, and the Conservatives cannot govern with- 
out him. Are they sufficiently sensitive to the current 
of feeling to cross over to his side of the watershed ? 
If—as seems likely—they are not, then one construc- 
tive possibility remains, which M. Reynaud has already 
ventilated: to form a government of concentration of 
all the Republican parties, with the limited task of 
preparing for an early dissolution. But this would 
require an improbable degree of self-abnegation from 
the newly returned deputies, as well as an improbable 
extent of agreement on the electoral and constitutional 
laws that would be needed. 

France’s allies in the western world, if as is likely 
they find their patience tried by the political spectacle 
which the new National Assembly seems certain to 
offer, will need to bear in mind the basic facts of 
France’s position in the world and her relationship to 
themselves. There is no alternative to France as a 
member of the western community of nations. France 
cannot be “ written off.” She is indispensable. Europe 
and the West have a powerful interest in the stability 
and continuity of French government, but until France 
finds stability along her own path they have no choice 
but to go with her as an ally as she is. Fifty more 
Communists in the Assembly are a blow to the West ; 
fifty Poujadists are a nuisance ; the ties between France 
and her friends remain as they were, vital. 


Without Conscription ? 


N recent weeks rumours have gone round that the 
Government is planning to end conscription in two 
or three years’ time. They are based on nothing solid. 
They are certainly unwelcome to the service depart- 
ments who are more and more worried about their man- 
power shortages. They may have been touched off by 
the Government’s announcement of the new and 
reduced role of the reserve forces, which may give the 
impression that the services are much nearer than they 
really are to “streamlining” their formations for 
nuclear armament and tactics. The prospect of a wholly 
professional, small, atomically-armed striking—or rather 
“ deterrent ”»—force emerging from the present transi- 
tional state of the services has obvious political 
attractions ; if discussions are going on, they may 
be influenced by the Conservatives’ concern over 
their drooping political stocks. The call up is, 
naturally, disliked—by parents, pedagogues and 
employers, as well as by the young men affected and 
the politicians. The abolition of conscription by 1958 
or 1959 would obviously be an electoral asset for the 
Conservatives. It will be just then that the Govern- 
ment’s compromise of reducing the national service 
intake by raising the age of call up will have reached its 
limit and have to be replaced by something else. 


Conscription is not only generally unpopular. It is 
also becoming a thoroughly wasteful method of 
manning the services with the type of men they increas- 
ingly need. This is clear enough to the services them- 
selves, who are now cogitating on what to say about 
manpower problems in the Defence White Paper next 
month. But they will certainly oppose pressure from the 
politicians to make the wish father to the thought ; and 
they will be right. Nevertheless, the authors of the 
White Paper would do well to explain to the nation 
exactly what the problem is, and why the obvious solu- 
tion is not quite so obvious as it looks. For some long- 
postponed and awkward decisions about manning and 
paying market prices for the services will soon be 
unavoidable. And it is evident that there is little popular 
understanding of a problem that touches almost every 
family, as well as every pocket and pay-packet. 

The starting point for present fond hopes is that the 
case for smaller forces has been conceded. This is 
particularly true of the reserves, and the provision of 
trained reserves was, after all, the original justification 
of conscription. Only two reserve divisions are to be 
kept ready to send abroad in an emergency ; most of 
the rest of the reserve is to be relegated to home guard 
and civil defence duties. The two reserve divisions could 
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averted—by purposive action from Paris. And in the 
end, since electoral alliances between competing parties 
are temporary by their nature, it has left the Com- 
munists to enjoy a resounding success and the Republic 
a humiliating reverse. : 


* 


The success cannot be ignored or explained away ; 
in French parliamentary life it is a disturbing and 
dangerous fact. Still, it must be borne in mind that it 
represents merely the failure of an electoral manceuvre, 
not a swing of opinion, which might have given 
substance to the talk, already too fashionable, of 
a volatile and unreliable France. The pattern of French 
political opinion is not what we would like it to be, but 
it is remarkably steady and consistent from one election 
to another. Many features of the local and regional 
distribution of political strengths in France which cause 
alarm today have been visible for seventy or eighty 
years, mutatis mutandis, as, indeed, have such dividing 
lines, baffling to foreigners, as the lay-clerical issue. 

Even M. Poujade, whose success (discussed in detail 
on page 42) is the striking novelty of the elections of 
1956, could trace if he wished a certain bizarre line of 
ancestry through the right-wing eccentrics of French 
politics back to Boulanger. He would not wish it : 
to be thought new is essential to his claim on the 
elector’s attention. Nor would the Bonapartists, the 
absolutists, the Action Francaise, or the Croix de Feu, 
men of other days and other manners, feel any relish in 
acknowledging their descendant. But the common 
thread is there. M. Poujade claims to despise right, left 
and centre equally ; he is at a loss to say where his men 
ought to sit in the new Assembly ; to judge by his 
utterances and theirs, they will only be happy swinging 
on the chandelier. But in German politics the term 
“right radical” would be pinned on them at once. 
Their success is most bitter of all for the Gaullists, 
right radicals of a different stamp, carrying an imprint 
of principle and nobility from their leader, whose obses- 
sion with righteousness has betrayed them and left 
them to founder. The poujadistes are their heirs, in 
the literal sense of having come into possession of their 
estate. The election figures leave no doubt of this. The 
Gaullist share of the popular vote has fallen headlong 
from more than 21 per cent in 19§1 to less than § per 
cent today. M. Poujade inherits about 12 out of the 
16 per cent they have lost ; the “ New Right” gets 
1.4 per cent, and the remaining fragment has drifted 
over to the Conservatives to offset their other losses. 

Thus the tradition is maintained of an “ irreconcil- 
able ” group throwing stones from the right bank, who 
in the past have always sooner or later taken off their 
shoes and paddled into the stream of parliamentary 
life, or have been passed by and at length forgotten. 
They may or may not prove possible allies for one 
group or another in the twists and turns of the new 
Assembly’s life. Their significance is that they express 
the rejection of politics and of government which is 
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one of the consistent threads of popular feeling in 
France. This feeling is. more widespread than 
M. Poujade’s 12 per cent. It contributes to the Com- 
munist hold on the French electors, though this fact 
would help no one if ever the Communists were to 
achieve power. It helps to explain the succession of 
stale-mated Assemblies, which many apparently rational 
Frenchmen find a natural, even an enjoyable, state of 
things. 

Governments in countries where things are simpler 
tend to profit from prosperity : but not in France. 
From the outside the government of France has not in 
the last year or two looked like a spectacular success. 
The helplessness of governments, or their total 
absence, impresses the foreigner more unfavourably 
than it impresses many Frenchmen. True, the stupefy- 
ing failures in handling Indo-China and North Africa 
arouse the appropriate feelings of rage and shame. But 
concurrently with these follies and disasters there has 
gone on an economic revival and reconstruction on such 
a scale that France internally has never been more 
prosperous than now. Frenchmen in prosperity tend 
not to say, as a German would, “ Our Government 
is doing very well, we must support it.” They are 
inclined to say: “We are doing very well, let the 
Government leave us alone.” They recognise the need 
for administration, but the Napoleonic administrative 
machine provides that, with or without a cabinet in 
power. The need for political government, making 
major decisions, taking initiatives, passing new laws, 
remains exposed to doubt: Fits of anger against parlia- 
ment for its intrigues and its waywardness tend not to 
remove the doubt but even to reinforce it ; for govern- 
ment and parliament are closely identified. France is 
perhaps the only democracy in which the government 
is still parliament’s servant in the full sense, and in no 
sense its master. 


The 1956 elections seem to confirm, once again, that 
Frenchmen are opposed to the conditions of stable 
government. The new Assembly reflects their opposi- 
tion. Since this is so, continuous strands, the threads 
of steadfastness, loyalty, and sustained purposive 
activity, are woven into French politics not as a rule 
by parliament but in spite of it, parliament acting in 
the main as a check on accumulations of power. The 
system breaks down when it is faced with major deci- 
sions of a vital and constructive kind. In recent months 
it has made French power in North Africa the victim 
of events instead of their guide. These events are 
gathering such momentum that France is faced with 
the possible total loss of her North African position, 
Algeria included. 

This threat will be the main issue facing any French 
Government which may now be constructed. How it 
can be constructed is obscure. The ingenuity of French 
politicians in their strict métier of government-making 
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usually exceeds the difficulty of their parliamentary 
problem by a narrow margin. Ingenuity can produce a 
government, but it cannot produce a government with 
a programme. The guiding principle of M. Faure’s 
regime has roughly corresponded—perhaps from com- 
pulsion—to a dictum attributed to M. Queuille: Dans 
la politique il ne s'agit pas de résoudre les problémes, 
mais de faire taire ceux qui les posent. 

M. Mendés-France offers the antithesis. He stands 
in French politics as the man with a programme. The 
election results have not brought him within reach of 
power, but they have not shaken him. The swing to 
the right in the elections of 1951 has this time been, 
in a modest degree, reversed. The current of French 
opinion is running discernibly to the left ; this does 
not mean that France has “gone Communist” any 
more than M, Poujade’s success means that it has “ gone 
Fascist.” The main body of France remains Republi- 
can, though it lies on either side the watershed which, 
just now, divides M. Mendés-France from M. Faure. 

If republican government is to be carried on for 
long with the new Assembly, somebody at some point 
will have to cross the line. It is not wholly sound to 
ask the French party leaders to drop their views, sink 
their principles, and rally round the republican flag 
without a programme. This might extricate the 
republic from its immediate dilemma, but seal its 
eventual doom. A state cannot remain immobile for 
ever. M. Mendés-France seems little disposed to cross 
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the line in order to join in a government which can 
agree on nothing but to sit tight. M. Faure’s Radicals, 
the MRP, and the Conservatives cannot govern with- 
out him. Are they sufficiently sensitive to the current 
of feeling to cross over to his side of the watershed ? 
If—as seems likely—they are not, then one construc- 
tive possibility remains, which M. Reynaud has already 
ventilated: to form a government of concentration of 
all the Republican parties, with the limited task of 
preparing for an early dissolution. But this would 
require an improbable degree of self-abnegation from 
the newly returned deputies, as well as an improbable 
extent of agreement on the electoral and constitutional 
laws that would be needed. 

France’s allies in the western world, if as is likely 
they find their patience tried by the political spectacle 
which the new National Assembly seems certain to 
offer, will need to bear in mind the basic facts of 
France’s position in the world and her relationship to 
themselves. There is no alternative to France as a 
member of the western community of nations. France 
cannot be “ written off.” She is indispensable. Europe 
and the West have a powerful interest in the stability 
and continuity of French government, but until France 
finds stability along her own path they have no choice 
but to go with her as an ally as she is. Fifty more 
Communists in the Assembly are a blow to the West ; 
fifty Poujadists are a nuisance ; the ties between France 
and her friends remain as they were, vital. 


Without Conscription ? 


N recent weeks rumours have gone round that the 
Government is planning to end conscription in two 
or three years’ time, They are based on nothing solid. 
They are certainly unwelcome to the service depart- 
ments who are more and more worried about their man- 
power shortages. They may have been touched off by 
the Government’s announcement of the new and 
reduced role of the reserve forces, which may give the 
impression that the services are much nearer than they 
really are to “streamlining” their formations for 
nuclear armament and tactics. The prospect of a wholly 
professional, small, atomically-armed striking—or rather 
“ deterrent ’—force emerging from the present transi- 
tional state of the services has obvious political 
attractions ; if discussions are going on, they may 
be influenced by the Conservatives’ concern over 
their drooping political stocks. The call up is, 
naturally, disliked—by parents, pedagogues and 
employers, as well as by the young men affected and 
the politicians. The abolition of conscription by 1958 
of 1959 would obviously be an electoral asset for the 
Conservatives. It will be just then that the Govern- 
ment’s compromise of reducing the national service 
intake by raising the age of call up will have reached its 
limit and have to be replaced by something else. 


Conscription is not only generally unpopular. It is 
also becoming a thoroughly wasteful method of 
manning the services with the type of men they increas- 
ingly need. This is clear enough to the services them- 
selves, who are now cogitating on what to say about 
manpower problems in the Defence White Paper next 
month. But they will certainly oppose pressure from the 
politicians to make the wish father to the thought ; and 
they will be right. | Nevertheless, the authors of the 
White Paper would do well to explain to the nation 
exactly what the problem is, and why the obvious solu- 
tion is not quite so obvious as it looks. For some long- 
postponed and awkward decisions about manning and 
paying market prices for the services will soon be 
unavoidable. And it is evident that there is little popular 
understanding of a problem that touches almost every 
family, as well as every pocket and pay-packet. 

The starting point for present fond hopes is that the 
case for smaller forces has been conceded. This is 
particularly true of the reserves, and the provision of 
trained reserves was, after all, the original justification 
of conscription. Only two reserve divisions are to be 
kept ready to send abroad in an emergency ; most of 
the rest of the reserve is to be relegated to home guard 
and civil defence duties. The two reserve divisions could 
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A Vote Against 


Government 


of the Fourth Republic, has, by a series of bold 

Manceuvres, attained the end which so often awaits 
tactical virtuosity : stalemate. Among the obscurities of the French 
election result it is plain that the government coalition which procured 
the dissolution of the last National Assembly has been denied a man- 
date to govern. At the same time the coalition’s constituent groups are 
left in a position to prevent any other likely group from governing, if 
they choose. The parties which support the Republic will find them- 
selves thrust together by common weakness more compulsively than 
before, but the division between them appears deeper, more bitter, 
more open and harder to bridge than at any time since the war. No one 
as yet can guess how France will be governed in the next parliamentary 
term. 

This fact is deplorable, but the western friends of France, through 
whose hearts it sends a shudder of apprehension, would be wrong to 
treat it irritably as merely foolish and unnatural. For the truth is 
as M. Siegfried put it before the war : the centre in French politics 
is not a valley, it is a watershed. The rift between M. Mendés-France 
and M. Faure has shown this yet again. Attachment to spe “~ orm 
of state does not obliterate the differences of substance and policy 
between the men who share it. When they combine, they combine with 
effort and difficulty and the sacrifice of principles which they hold 
essential, When they divide, it is with relief and a sense of rightness. 

This divided centre—cast the mantle as wide as it will stretch, 
from the Socialists on the Left to the Gaullist remnants and the die- 
hards on the right—will in the new Assembly be much more closely 
hemmed in by the enemies of the Republic on either wing than in 
the old Assembly or perhaps even in the one which preceded it. The 
Communists have recovered more than 50 of the seats of which an 
electoral device deprived them in 1951. The increase of half a million 
in their popular vote does not represent any gain of strength in the 
country, when allowance is made for the increase of some 2,300,000 
in the total; of votes cast. 

This windfall which has come to the Communists should cause 
governments and parliaments to reflect before they pursue further 
the fashion, which has gained ground so widely in Europe since the 
war, of doctoring the electoral law from one parliamentary term to the 
next for the sake of a tactical gain. Communism cannot be beaten, or 
republics saved, with electoral laws. The device of permitting an 
ad hoc electoral alliance to rake in the jackpot in any department in 
which it gained a bare majority did serve in 1951 the immediate 
purpose for which it was introduced, but it has served no other 
purpose. It did not save the European Defence Community, make 
possible serious constitutional reforms, produce governments strong 
enough to stand up to entrenched economic interests, or enable the 

disasters of Indo-China and North Africa to be met—much less 


M EDGAR FAURE, the most accomplished political tactician 
® 
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averted—by purposive action from Paris. And in the 
end, since electoral alliances between competing parties 
are temporary by their nature, it has left the Com- 
munists to enjoy a resounding success and the Republic 
a humiliating reverse. : 


* 


The success cannot be ignored or explained away ; 
in French parliamentary life it is a disturbing and 
dangerous fact. Still, it must be borne in mind that it 
represents merely the failure of an electoral manceuvre, 
not a swing of opinion, which might have given 
substance to the talk, already too fashionable, of 
a volatile and unreliable France. The pattern of French 
political opinion is not what we would like it to be, but 
it is remarkably steady and consistent from one election 
to another. Many features of the local and regional 
distribution of political strengths in France which cause 
alarm today have been visible for seventy or eighty 
years, mutatis mutandis, as, indeed, have such dividing 
lines, baffling to foreigners, as the lay-clerical issue. 

Even M. Poujade, whose success (discussed in detail 
on page 42) is the striking novelty of the elections of 
1956, could trace if he wished a certain bizarre line of 
ancestry through the right-wing eccentrics of French 
politics back to Boulanger. He would not wish it : 
to be thought new is essential to his claim on the 
elector’s attention. Nor would the Bonapartists, the 
absolutists, the Action Francaise, or the Croix de Feu, 
men of other days and other manners, feel any relish in 
acknowledging their descendant. But the common 
thread is there. M. Poujade claims to despise right, left 
and centre equally ; he is at a loss to say where his men 
ought to sit in the new Assembly ; to judge by his 
utterances and theirs, they will only be happy swinging 
on the chandelier. But in German politics the term 
“right radical” would be pinned on them at once. 
Their success is most bitter of all for the Gaullists, 
right radicals of a different stamp, carrying an imprint 
of principle and nobility from their leader, whose obses- 
sion with righteousness has betrayed them and left 
them to founder. The poujadistes are their heirs, in 
the literal sense of having come into possession of their 
estate. The election figures leave no doubt of this. The 
Gaullist share of the popular vote has fallen headlong 
from more than 21 per cent in 19§1 to less than § per 
cent today. M. Poujade inherits about 12 out of the 
16 per cent they have lost ; the “ New Right” gets 
1.4 per cent, and the remaining fragment has drifted 
over to the Conservatives to offset their other losses. 

Thus the tradition is maintained of an “ irreconcil- 
able ” group throwing stones from the right bank, who 
in the past have always sooner or later taken off their 
shoes and paddled into the stream of parliamentary 
life, or have been passed by and at length forgotten. 
They may or may not prove possible allies for one 
group or another in the twists and turns of the new 
Assembly’s life. Their significance is that they express 
the rejection of politics and of government which is 
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one of the consistent threads of popular feeling in 
France. This feeling is. more widespread than 
M. Poujade’s 12 per cent. It contributes to the Com- 
munist hold on the French electors, though this fact 
would help no one if ever the Communists were to 
achieve power. It helps to explain the succession of 
stale-mated Assemblies, which many apparently rational 
Frenchmen find a natural, even an enjoyable, state of 
things. 

Governments in countries where things are simpler 
tend to profit from prosperity : but not in France. 
From the outside the government of France has not in 
the last year or two looked like a spectacular success. 
The helplessness of governments, or their total 
absence, impresses the foreigner more unfavourably 
than it impresses many Frenchmen. True, the stupefy- 
ing failures in handling Indo-China and North Africa 
arouse the appropriate feelings of rage and shame. But 
concurrently wita these follies and disasters there has 
gone on an economic revival and reconstruction on such 
a scale that France internally has never been more 
prosperous than now. Frenchmen in prosperity tend 
not to say, as a German would, “ Our Government 
is doing very well, we must support it.” They are 
inclined to say: “ We are doing very well, let the 
Government leave us alone.” They recognise the need 
for administration, but the Napoleonic administrative 
machine provides that, with or without a cabinet in 
power. The need for political government, making 
major decisions, taking initiatives, passing new laws, 
remains exposed to doubt. Fits of anger against parlia- 
ment for its intrigues and its waywardness tend not to 
remove the doubt but even to reinforce it ; for govern- 
ment and parliament are closely identified. France is 
perhaps the only democracy in which the government 
is still parliament’s servant in the full sense, and in no 
sense its master. 


The 1956 elections seem to confirm, once again, that 
Frenchmen are opposed to the conditions of stable 
government. The new Assembly reflects their opposi- 
tion. Since this is so, continuous strands, the threads 
of steadfastness, loyalty, and sustained purposive 
activity, are woven into French politics not as a rule 
by parliament but in spite of it, parliament acting in 
the main as a check on accumulations of power. The 
system breaks down when it is faced with major deci- 
sions of a vital and constructive kind. In recent months 
it has made French power in North Africa the victim 
of events instead of their guide. These events are 
gathering such momentum that France is faced with 
the possible total loss of her North African position, 
Algeria included. 

This threat will be the main issue facing any French 
Government which may now be constructed. How it 
can be constructed is obscure. The ingenuity of French 
politicians in their strict métier of government-making 
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usually exceeds the difficulty of their parliamentary 
problem by a narrow margin. Ingenuity can produce a 
government, but it cannot produce a government with 
a programme. The guiding principle of M. Faure’s 
regime has roughly corresponded—perhaps from com- 
pulsion—to a dictum attributed to M. Queuille: Dans 
la politique il ne s’agit pas de résoudre les problémes, 
mais de faire taire ceux qui les posent. 

M. Mendés-France offers the antithesis. He stands 
in French politics as the man with a programme. The 
election results have not brought him within reach of 
power, but they have not shaken him. The swing to 
the right in the elections of 1951 has this time been, 
in a modest degree, reversed. The current of French 
opinion is running discernibly to the left; this does 
not mean that France has “gone Communist” any 
more than M, Poujade’s success means that it has “‘ gone 
Fascist.” The main body of France remains Republi- 
can, though it lies on either side the watershed which, 
just now, divides M. Mendés-France from M. Faure. 

If republican government is to be carried on for 
long with the new Assembly, somebody at some point 
will have to cross the line. It is not wholly sound to 
ask the French party leaders to drop their views, sink 
their principles, and rally round the republican flag 
without a programme. This might extricate the 
republic from its immediate dilemma, but seal its 
eventual doom. A state cannot remain immobile for 
ever. M. Mendeés-France seems little disposed to cross 
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the line in order to join in a government which can 
agree on nothing but to sit tight. M. Faure’s Radicals, 
the MRP, and the Conservatives cannot govern with- 
out him. Are they sufficiently sensitive to the current 
of feeling to cross over to his side of the watershed ? 
If—as seems likely—they are not, then one construc- 
tive possibility remains, which M. Reynaud has already 
ventilated: to form,a government of concentration of 
all the Republican parties, with the limited task of 
preparing for an early dissolution. But this would 
require an improbable degree of self-abnegation from 
the newly returned deputies, as well as an improbable 
extent of agreement on the electoral and constitutional 
laws that would be needed. 

France’s allies in the western world, if as is likely 
they find their patience tried by the political spectacle 
which the new National Assembly seems certain to 
offer, will need to bear in mind the basic facts of 
France’s position in the world and her relationship to 
themselves. There is no alternative to France as a 
member of the western community of nations. France 
cannot be “ written off.” She is indispensable. Europe 
and the West have a powerful interest in the stability 
and continuity of French government, but until France 
finds stability along her own path they have no choice 
but to go with her as an ally as she is. Fifty more 
Communists in the Assembly are a blow to the West ; 
fifty Poujadists are a nuisance ; the ties between France 
and her friends remain as they were, vital. 


Without Conscription ? 


N recent weeks rumours have gone round that the 
Government is planning to end conscription in two 
or three years’ time. They are based on nothing solid. 
They are certainly unwelcome to the service depart- 
ments who are more and more worried about their man- 
power shortages. They may have been touched off by 
the Government’s announcement of the new and 
reduced role of the reserve. forces, which may give the 
impression that the services are much nearer than they 
really are to “streamlining” their formations for 
nuclear armament and tactics. The prospect of a wholly 
professional, small, atomically-armed striking—or rather 
“ deterrent ’—force emerging from the present transi- 
tional state of the services has obvious political 
attractions ; if discussions are going on, they may 
be influenced by the Conservatives’ concern over 
their drooping political stocks. The call up is, 
naturally, disliked—by parents, pedagogues and 
employers, as well as by the young men affected and 
the politicians. The abolition of conscription by 1958 
0t 1959 would obviously be an electoral asset for the 
Conservatives. It will be just then that the Govern- 
ment’s compromise of reducing the national service 
intake by raising the age of call up will have reached its 
limit and have to be replaced by something else. 


Conscription is not only generally unpopular. It is 
also becoming a thoroughly wasteful method of 
manning the services with the type of men they increas- 
ingly need. This is clear enough to the services them- 
selves, who are now cogitating on what to say about 
manpower problems in the Defence White Paper next 
month. But they will certainly oppose pressure from the 
politicians to make the wish father to the thought ; and 
they will be right. Nevertheless, the authors of the 
White Paper would do well to explain to the nation 
exactly what the problem is, and why the obvious solu- 
tion is not quite so obvious as it looks. For some long- 
postponed and awkward decisions about manning and 
paying market prices for the services will soon be 
unavoidable. And it is evident that there is little popular 
understanding of a problem that touches almost every 
family, as well as every pocket and pay-packet. 

The starting point for present fond hopes is that the 
case for smaller forces has been conceded. This is 
particularly true of the reserves, and the provision of 
trained reserves was, after all, the original justification 
of conscription. Only two reserve divisions are to be 
kept ready to send abroad in an emergency ; most of 
the rest of the reserve is to be relegated to home guard 
and civil defence duties. The two reserve divisions could 
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perhaps be manned by short-service regulars who had 
completed their term and by volunteer territorials— 
though conceivably civil defence might require in lieu 
of a two-year call up some compulsory short training 
for young people (Generals increasingly speak of the 
need for a “disciplined nation” to meet atomic 
disaster). Presumably the young men concerned would 
gladly settle for this. But the enduring problem is that 
the conscripts, besides providing the reserve, still make 
up one half of the full-time Army of 440,000 men in 
the discharge of its world-wide tasks. 


* 


The anti-conscription case is that the country no 
longer needs an Army of 440,000 men, in hot war or 
cold. The size of the Army predicated under present 
defence plans has not been announced, but a guess can 
be made. Four divisions in Germany and two in Britain 
require some 110,000 men ; perhaps another 100,000 
are needed for colonial and overseas commitments ; and 
it would be fair to add 90,000 for the “tail.” This 
suggests a total necessary “ effective ” Army of 300,000, 
and even that may decline somewhat, leaving aside the 
risk of “‘ warm wars ” for which—in the early stages at 
least—the two reserve divisions would have to suffice. 

How can the country get an effective army of 300,000 
men ? In theory there are two ways. The way every- 
one would like would be to have 300,000 regular volun- 
teers. The way the country may have to put up with 
is to have only 200,000 regulars and 200,000 two-year 
conscripts. Conscripts must be counted as_half- 
effective, because at any one time a large proportion of 
them is under training, or in transit to units or to 
demobilisation centres ; and in training or in transit 
they divert regulars to look after them. The Secretary of 
State for War has admitted that a further 100,000 
regulars would permit him to do away with all the Army 
conscripts ; and another 40,000 regulars could prob- 
ably replace the 85,000 national servicemen in the RAF 
and Navy. If only those regulars could be attracted 
and held—which is the inescapable nub of the problem 
—the paraphernalia and dislocation of conscription 
could be scrapped, and there would be a net gain of 
140,000 young men to the civilian economy. 

The practical conclusion of the argument, in the view 
of those who believe that conscription can be abolished, 
lies with the Treasury : almost any increase in pay 
that would bring in those 140,000 regulars would be 
abundantly worth while. As the net release of men to 
productive employment would put up the national 
income, even a doubling of regulars’ pay—if it did the 
trick—would not “cost the country” anything, even 
though it would cost taxpayers outside the services up to 
another £300 million a year.. Whether, in fact, even 
such an increase would do the trick is another, and 
crucial, question. It is here that the optimists and the 
pessimists part company. 

It is probable that an increase in regulars’ pay, com- 
bined with retention of conscription, would increase 
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the rate of re-engagements, which has so disastrously 
dropped as to threaten the existence of even the present 
regular cadre, But it is much less likely that, combined 
with the scrapping of national service, it could raise both 
initial voluntary recruitment and subsequent re-engage- 
ments to the required level. For a high proportion of 
regular recruits are attracted at the moment by the 
thought that three years on a regular’s pay, and with a 
regular’s chance of promotion, is a better bargain than 
the compulsory two years with a national serviceman’s 
status and pittance. 

Without this background of compulsion to influence 
choice, it is thus doubtful whether any increase in 
pay or improvement in conditions would buy the 
regular forces that postwar Britain needs : an Army of 
some 300,000, a Navy of, say, 125,000, and an RAF of, 
say, 225,000. The time may come when servicemen, 
of all ranks, will have to be thought of as professional 
technologists, comparable more nearly with doctors or 
qualified engineers than with semi-skilled workpeople. 
But it seems true at present that, though higher pay 
does have a marginal effect, there is a limit to the 
number of men who will take on the discipline and 
disabilities of professional soldiering, whatever the pay. 
That limit may be higher than the numbers that present 
pay brings in. The Government should certainly raise 
pay to bring in all it can. But to disband the national 
service structure first, without being absolutely certain 
that sufficient regulars could be attracted to the colours 
to replace them in the necessary ratio would be to trifle 
with national security. 


° * 


It would, therefore, be foolhardy for the nation, and 
irresponsible vote-catching by politicians, either on the 
Government side or in Opposition, to suppose, because 
the service situation on statistics looks so near to solu- 
tion by an apparently manageable increase in the 
number of professionals, that a modest wage increase 
could bring them in—or even a wage increase of a 
magnitude which the unions would regard as utterly 
out of step with their members’ wage claims or tradi- 
tional differentials. It will not. What emerges is 
something quite different. It is that the present com- 
promise over national service is likely to break down, 
both politically and organisationally. When steps have 
been taken—as they must be taken very soon—to ensure 
that pay and conditions are such as to attract every 
potential professional fighting man, it will still be 
necessary to supplement these with national servicemen. 
The real hope is that this can be done much less waste- 
fully in numbers, and much more economically in 
money and overheads, than at present. This can be 
achieved in the end only by some form of selective 
service. And the Government will almost certainly be 
contemplating this unpleasant fact by the time of the 
next election, if it does not do so now, It will be wise 
to put a stop to wishful thinking among the public— 
and the press—by a douche of cold fact next month. 
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Rice and Rouble Diplomacy 


to Soviet Union’s decision last month to buy large 
quantities of Burma’s rice might lead one to sup- 
pose that Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin have 
become so addicted to oriental dishes during their tour 
that a sharp change in Russian dietary habits is about to 
be decreed. Actually, the Soviet leaders are buying the 
rice only to make political friends in the independent 
regions of Asia. The Russians have never been rice 
importers on any scale and, indeed, it will be surprising 
if more than a handful of the rice ordered from Burma 
is shipped to the Soviet Union itself ; most of it-—assum- 
ing the Russians live up to their promises—will prob- 
ably be sent to North Vietnam, which is desperately 
short, or be put at the disposal of the Chinese Com- 
munists, who are themselves still experiencing local 
difficulties. 

This Soviet intervention in the world rice trade is 
clearly part of a wider strategy. The Communists’ 
economic offensive in Asia is a well-planned and closely 
integrated operation, and the offer of roubles for surplus 
stocks of rice—quite irrespective of need—is an integral 
part of the plan. It has a double effect: the Asian 
exporter burdened with otherwise unsaleable surpluses 
of rice is more than satisfied to offload them, and the 
Russians and their allies have at their disposal stocks of 
rice which they can use, as the need arises, to feed, or 
bargain with, North Vietnam, North Korea, and China, 
or, if the opportunity presents itself, to further their 
political interests in Southern Asia or Japan. The rice 
deal might have a third effect, for if the Burmese and 
other exporters accept payment in roubles and other 
Communist currencies, they will be forced to use the 
proceeds entirely on purchases from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. The usual course adopted by the Communists 
1s to make payment in inconvertible currency which is 
tied rigidly to spending inside the bloc. As many 
countries have discovered, this can sometimes be 
embarrassing ; the goods available may not be suitable, 
they may be poor in quality, or they may be over-priced 
by world standards. Either way, the Russians are in a 
strong position to dictate terms, both political and 
economic. 


Although the Soviet offers will earn them the grati- 
tude of the rice-exporting countries, their intervention 
may be less highly regarded in Indonesia, Japan, 
Malaya and other importing countries of Asia. Even 
the Indians might be inclined to be critical. In the 
postwar years up to 1952, when rice was extremely 
scarce, the exporters naturally made big profits ; the 
Price of rice, especially that sold on government con- 
tract, rose to exorbitant levels. After 1952, when 
Production caught up with demand, the price tended to 
fall ; but in Burma, as in some other exporting coun- 
tres, the government stepped in early to put the 
marketing of rice under a state monopoly, and every 


effort has been made to resist the downward market 
trend. The importers, however, have been able to turn 
elsewhere for their requirements, Ceylon, for example, 
exchanging rubber for Chinese rice. Many of the 
countries which had previously paid through the nose 
for desperately needed supplies of rice rejoiced openly 
at the opportunity of working off their resentment. But 
they would still be willing to buy Burmese and Siamese 
rice if the prices were adjusted to more reasonable 
levels. In the past year the supplying countries have 
been forced to bow to the economic facts, and prices 
have gradually, but still reluctantly, been brought more 
into line. Now, however, the Russians have leapt in 
and given the exporters a boost. It will be interesting 
to see the reaction in Colombo, Singapore, Delhi and 


Jakarta. 
* 


Perhaps Mr Khrushchev is not unaware of a possible 
boomerang effect. It was noticeable that, when he 
spoke to crowded audiences in Burma, he went out of 
his way to try to throw the blame for Burma’s economic 
difficulties on the policies of the Americans, whom he 
accused of using their surpluses to wreck Burma’s rice 
market. There is just enough truth in this accusa- 
tion to make it acceptable to the Burmese officials who 
understand the mechanics of the rice market, and it is 
exactly the kind of distortion of facts that goes down 
with the general public who are innocent of the techni- 
cal details. Burma’s rice difficulties are due, firstly, to 
the growth of rice production generally, and more par- 
ticularly in countries like India which were formerly 
heavy importers, and secondly to Burma’s reluctance to 
reduce its prices to the level at which the surplus would 
have been cleared. Of the other contributory causes, 
Communist China’s emergence as an exporter to Japan 
as well as to Ceylon, and the competition offered to rice 
by the swing to consumption of wheat in places like 
Japan and India, rank above the small part played by 
American sales of rice in Asia. In fact, exports from the 
United States to the whole of Asia and the Far East in 
1954 did not exceed 10 per cent of total imports, the 
bulk going to Japan. 

The tactic of using roubles to buy, simultaneously, 
surpluses and political goodwill is not confined to rice. 
The Russians and their satellites have been willing to 
buy up quantities of cotton from countries like Egypt 
whose friendship they are courting, even though they 
do not have a commercial need for the cotton them- 
selves. They would doubtless be equally willing to take 
betel nut from India or snoek from South Africa, if they 
thought it would further their political ends. But the 
seriousness of this new move should not be minimised, 
for it is clear that it has had a considerable effect. The 
Burmese, naturally, are delighted at being able to 
dispose of their surplus crop at a reasonable price. 
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But there are risks in deals such as these for coun- 
tries which are economically vulnerable, particularly 
those which, like Burma, are heavily dependent on the 
fortunes of a single crop. The danger is of slipping 
into a position of economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union, whose interest in the Burmese trade is not an 
economic interest, and which in future can buy or not 
buy as it finds expedient, from motives that have nothing 
to do with rice. The present purchase is an exceptional 
transaction. Probably it will not be repeated ; certainly 
it would be unwise of Burma to count on the Russians 
as regular customers. 

Naturally, no one would expect the Burmese simply 
to refuse the Soviet offer if it represented for 
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them the only alternative to being saddled with an 
unmarketable surplus. But this problem would not 
have arisen if they had been prepared in the first place 
to adopt a more flexible policy in selling their rice to 
their established customers. The normal channels of 
trade would have served their interest better ; they 
would then have been free to spend the earnings in the 
way best suited to them. It is questionable whether the 
Russian deal will give them equivalent advantages. 
Indeed, it appears that the officials in Rangoon have 
been tempted by the prospect of an easy solution to their 
admittedly difficult surplus problem. But have they 
given sufficient thought to the true balance of 
advantage ? 


The New Party's Manifesto 


HE first issue of the New Year seems an appropriate. 


issue in which to lay before our readers some extracts 
from the electoral manifesto of a New Party, which has 
been formed by a group of enthusiasts not very far from 
St James’s Square, but which was unable to appeal to 
the country last May because—for some reason—it 
proved impossible to secure favourable terms for insur- 
ance of its electoral deposits. There are nine carefully 
considered planks in the Party’s platform so far: 

(1) Electoral Reform. It is the belief of the New 
Party that, under our present electoral system, less than 
10 per cent of electors vote for politicians whom they 
like ; the other 90 per cent vote against politicians 
whom they do not like. The Party favours the intro- 
duction of an Electoral Reform Bill that will recognise 
this fact. It will provide that each elector should be 
allowed a number of votes that is one fewer than the 
number of candidates standing in his constituency ; if 
only two parties put up candidat«s in his constituency 
the elector will have one vote, if there are three candi- 
dates two votes, and so forth. The elector will then be 
required to put his cross (or crosses) against the candi- 
date (or candidates) whom he most dislikes ; he will be 
at liberty to put all his crosses against one candidate if 
he so desires. The candidate with the least number of 
votes will be declared the winner. One advantage of 
this system is that no MP will then be able to claim 
that he has a mandate for anything. 

(2) MPs’ Pay. The Party does not believe that 
MPs, even when elected in this way, should be paid 
bigger salaries. It does, however, propose a new, 
radical and much more generous scheme for Parliamen- 
tary pensions. The essence of this scheme is that an 
MP’s pension, after leaving Parliament, should always 
be greater than the salary he has earned while he has 
been in it, but that the size of that pension should be 
smaller the longer has been his period of service in the 
House. Experience has shown that the best sort of man 
to have in politics is the man who knows that he will 





gain actual financial advantage by being throw quickly 
out of it. 

(3) Other Sweated Industries. The Party believes 
that the Wages Council Act, 1945—which is colloquially 
known as the Sweated Industries Act, and which pro- 
vides for statutory determination of wages in jobs where 
the workers are unorganised and where remuneration is 
unduly low—should be extended to all employments 
that genuinely suffer from these disadvantages. As a 
first step, it will be applied to a wide range of salaried 
occupations—and, above all, to trade union officials. The 
Trades Union Act of 1906 will be amended to allow 
unions to be sued for sweating their general secretaries. 

(4) Public Control of Industry. The Party believes 
that the great basic industries of coal, electricity, civil 
aviation and the railways should be brought under some 
measure of public control. To effect this, it will 
obviously be jnecessary to denationalise them. 

(S) A Healthy Agriculture. The Party believes in, a 
healthy, prosperous and viable agricultural industry in 
Great Britain. Under present conditions, it is quite 
clear that a healthy, prosperous and viable agricultural 
industry in Britain is synonymous with a very small 
one. The Party will therefore do all in its power to 
encourage the recent heartening drift of workers from 
the land. 

(6) Greater Reliance upon Subsidies. The Party has 
no doctrinaire views about subsidies (agricultural, 
export, rent, etc.). The sort of subsidies of which it 
generally disapproves, however, are those paid by 
British taxpayers in order to keep supplies in Britain 
short and prices in Britain up. The sort of subsidies 
which it particularly likes are those paid by foreign 
taxpayers, state credit agencies, etc., in order to keep 
supplies in Britain plentiful and prices in Britain low. 
The Party will therefore introduce a Pro-Dumping Bill, 
designed to encourage foreign countries to dump their 
goods here at prices below their economic cost of pro- 
duction. It believes that in this way it can secure that 
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a substantial part of Britain’s consumption of wheat, 
cotton clothing, drainpipes and other politically sensi- 
tive items will be paid for by somebody else. 

(7) Registration of Star Chamber Practices. Al] 
organisations which utilise secret courts to operate bans, 
stop lists, etc., on their members will be required to 
register before a new tribunal, and to prove that their 
mysterious operations are in the public interest. Among 
the first bodies required to register will be the disci- 
plinary sub-committee of the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, the advisory committee on selection of 
candidates. at the Conservative Central Office, the Law 
Society, and the Public Relations Department of the 
Foreign Office. 

(8) Upholding Parliament’s Responsibility. In order 
to maintain for the hearths and homes of Britain their 
proper place as the main forum of public debate, the 


Notes of the 


iS 


Party believes that no Bill should be debated in Parlia- 
ment unless it has been discussed within the preceding 
fourteen days on the national television and/or radio 
services. 

(9) Banning the Tank. Local councils under the 
control of the New Party will approach their counter- 
parts in Russia with a proposal for banning the tank. It 
will be pointed out that all through recorded history 
tanks have been used for starting wars, while nuclear 
weapons have been used for ending them. The fact 
that the Russians have thousands of tanks, while the 
free world—apart from the Egyptians—has relatively 
few, is purely coincidental. 

The Party is convinced that all these proposals—now 
that they have been laid before the public—will be 
studied soberly, thoughtfully and in a Pickwickian 
sense. 





No Ordinary Sheep 


OsT of the big unions have now hung out their New 
Year stockings. Wage claims have been filed by the 
engineers, the miners, the railwaymen, the cotton operatives, 
the chemical workers, the power workers, the gas workers, 
the dockers, the firemen, the paint operatives, the boot and 
shoe workers, the cinematograph workers—all the hardy 
annuals are to be found in the procession, and most of 
them with rather bigger claims than last year. It is true 
that the size of some of these claims is a matter of esoteric 
rather than economic interest ; it is no more sensible to 
compute the total claims into a probable “ bill ” for industry 
than it is to calculate the cost of living in Asia on the basis 
of initial asking-prices in the bazaar. What is more impor- 
tant than the amounts claimed is the underlying feeling 
about the amounts that might be accepted in settlement. 
Many industrialists think that the general rises that will 
have to be offered to militant unions to avoid strikes this 
year will be of the order of 6 to 9 per cent—or, say, between 
eight and thirteen shillings a week. 

Can employers afford this ? The answer is that they 
probably will afford it so long as they think that they can 
pass on the bill—in the form of another round of price 
increases—to voracious domestic markets. As the time 
approaches for employers to make their offers, it is quite 
unrealistic to call for a general freeze. The most that can 
be hoped for is some sense of discrimination between 
industries that are expanding and those that are declining, 
between those that are prosperous and those that are not. 

{t should be—but apparently it is not—quite obvious to 
the general public with which wage claim that dis- 


crimination ought to begin. British railways are at the 
moment—at the top of the boom—running a deficit that is 
certainly over £30 million, and probably over £40 million, a 
year ; even if fares and freight charges are raised (as they 
should be), it is doubtful if the deficit could be completely 
covered at the present level of payments to the present 
swollen labour force. Fortunately, that labour force is at 
present falling (although, less fortunately, in some of the 
wrong places) ; but any comparison between the number of 
men that British and American railways seem to need for 
porterage and other unskilled jobs remains breathtaking. 
The current disillusionment and unrest in higher grades of 
the railway service arise very largely from the example set 
by these soft and swollen jobs beneath them. 

It is therefore rather odd that anybody should think that 
there is a case, this year, for any all-round increase in wages 
on the railways at all. The case really cannot be provided 
by saying that unless porters and other unskilled workers 
get their increases, restless drivers and signalmen may crash 
more trains. When the Transport Commission gives its reply 
to the three railway unions, probably within the next two 
weeks, it should remember that fate has once again cast it 
in the role of bellwether for the British economy. Is it 
too late to remind it that a bellwether ought to be no 
ordinary sheep ? 


Opposition by Interview 


HE Parliamentary recess is not to be cut short in order 
- to allow an early debate on the Egyptian arms muddle ; 
but Mr Gaitskell’s request that it should be prompts two 
reflections about his novitiate in party leadership. They 
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deserve to be considered quite apart from the merits—or 
rather the demerits—of the arms muddle itself. The first 
reason for Mr Gaitskell’s prompt use of the technique of 
opposition by interview this week was that he himself is a 
long-thwarted connoisseur of foreign affairs. His absorp- 
tion in them is likely to be deeper than the rather inter- 
mittent enthusiasm for domestic affairs which Sir Anthony 
Eden has shown since he assumed the leadership of the 
Conservative party. This is an important development. 
It probably means that Labour’s foreign policy is going to 
be the principal personal interest of an instinctively pro- 
American leader for the next twenty years. 

The second reason for Mr Gaitskell’s intervention, how- 
ever, was that it was designed as a piece of constitutional 
gamesmanship ; and here, in stretching his justified desire 
for publicity about a Government muddle as far as a request 
that Parliament should be recalled, he ran rather a risk. 
The risk—which was causing some of Mr Gaitskell’s 
best friends to blanch on Monday—was that, for all he could 
tell, Sir Anthony Eden might accede to the request, demon- 
strate in debate that the Government’s muddle was only a 
minor one, and leave MPs of all parties irritated with Mr 
Gaitskell for having cut short their holidays on a footling 
excuse. Sir Anthony has been unable to do this because the 
departmental mix-up seems to have been as intricate as 
(compared with the other sources of arms supply to the 
Middle East) it is relatively unimportant ; the White Paper 
setting out the details may take two weeks or more to 
compile. Mr Gaitskell therefore derives the slight advantage 
of having had an unnecessary request refused, where he 
might have incurred the considerable odium (from his own 
MPs) of having had an unnecessary request granted. But 
his sweep was altogether too broad. -He has his own luck, 
and some Government department’s ineptitude, to thank for 
the fact that he has not yet given the impression that he 
must at all costs try to avoid: namely that, since Mr Attlee’s 
retirement, the Opposition’s front bench has been controlled 
by a group of inexperienced young men in a hurry. 


Tanks for Nasser 


HE essential point in the Middle East arms tangle can 
be picked out without awaiting a parliamentary debate 
or a White Paper ; and it should be picked out as quickly 
as possible, for sensationalist and partisan moves have 
already brought the whole affair into confusion. True, the 
photogenic Valentines massed on the Antwerp docks, Mrs 
Braddock’s distress signals from Liverpool, and the dramatic 
political confrontations in Downing Street have served a 
useful purpose in leading public opinion to realise that some- 
thing is wrong. But they have not led it to the nub of the 
matter. While veterans of the Western Desert deride the 
aged Egypt-bound tanks at Antwerp as death-traps, while 
officials explain that the shipments of vehicles and arms to 
Egypt from Liverpool are as licit as the refitting of 
destroyers for Israel in the same port, the real point lies 
elsewhere. It is that the whole concept of military supplies 
to Israel and the Arab countries being kept in equilibrium 
is no longer convincing. : 
That does not necessarily mean that the Anglo-American- 
French arrangements devised since 1950 to regulate such 
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supplies have completely failed. What it does mean is that 
the world has got the impression that they have failed, and 
that in itself is lamentable, for this is, beyond all doubt, a 
matter in which justice must not only be done, but must 
be seen to be done. Even before the Russians tipped the 
apple-cart last September by offering Egypt arms, Israelis 
and Arabs suspected each other of getting-preferential treat- 
ment from the West and of making undercover deals with 
other suppliers. Those suspicions are now heightened, and 
so are the wider world’s suspicions of British motives. No 
amount of expert denigration of the vintage Valentines, or 
assurances that the Liverpool shipments are fulfilling pre- 
1950 contracts, will remove these suspicions—which are, 
moreover, lent substance by the news of an urgent official 
review of British export control systems. 

Against this background it will not be enough merely to 
improve co-ordination between departments and between 
the western powers. If the system of regulation is to sur- 
vive, it will have to be made more convincing as well as 
more efficient. Is it time to accept the hard fact that Russia 
has emerged as a supplier of arms, and, therefore, to broaden 
the 1950 tripartite system into a United Nations one ? The 
UN still retains responsibility for peace-keeping on the 
Palestine frontiers ; and its machinery might be more use- 
fully employed in trying to get arms supplies back on to a 
regulated and overt basis than in issuing futile appeals and 
failing to back up its own observer teams as they struggle 
to check border forays. 


. 


Orientation in the Foreign Office 


R SELWYN LLOYD had summoned the British ambassa- 
dors in the Middle East for talks before the 
photographers and reporters began to march on the Antwerp 
and Liverpool docks ; and it seems that his consultations 
have, despite the alarms and excursions of the past ten days, 
been successfully kept on a broader plane than that of arms 
supplies alone. That is important. Simply to talk of tanks 
would not have served the real purposes of a new Foreign 
Secretary who, with a rendezvous in Washington only three 
weeks ahead, urgently needs first-hand news of the whole 
sizzling Middle East situation. 

It is indeed natural—and is it very unfair ?—to comment 
that it is high time that Whitehall was brought up to date 
more adequately on the real state of things in the Middle 
East. The luckless attempt to woo Jordan into joining the 
Baghdad pact hardly suggested that information was flow- 
ing quickly and clearly between the Foreign Office and its 
envoys—and between the latter themselves. But the state 
of opinion in Jordan is only one of several related subjects 
on which there seems need for fuller information. How 
seriously is the brand-new Egyptian-Saudi-Syrian alliance, 
nominally complete with a Shape-style unified command 
under an Egyptian general, to be taken ? True, its existence 
has not prevented Marshal Tito from congratulating Colonel 
Nasser on Egypt’s independence from alliances ; but does 
that make ita phantom ? Again, the spectacle of the Syrian 
Patriarch publicly appealing for arms, of- an Egyptian 
ambassador declaring that in his country “ arms are plenti- 
ful, thanks be to God ” (is it really the Deity to whom this 
gratitude should be addressed ?), and of other colourful 
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events during the Christmas season, may entertain some 
who behold them, but will certainly alarm others ; how far 
is that alarm justified ? This week Mr Ben-Gurion con- 
tributed to the general apprehension by announcing an extra 
year’s national service (which, admittedly, in Israel includes 
many non-military forms of public service) ; but he simul- 
taneously gave a welcome assurance that his government 
flatly opposed all idea of a preventive war, commenting that 
peace was preferable to victory, which could never secure a 
final settlement. 

Even a Foreign Secretary long in office would be glad of 
personal reports on a situation as dangerous and complex as 
that of the Middle East at this New Year. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd has let it be known that he summoned the ambassa- 
dors primarily to inform himself, and it is indeed scarcely 
to be expected that a whole new British policy will spring 
directly from this week’s talks. But it may, nevertheless, 
be hoped that they will not help to petrify British policy 
in its present shape. Mr Lioyd has inherited an ugly, 
rough-hewn situation. To give it a more promising shape 
will take more than a further chip off the Guildhall block. 


Vacant Sees 


1TH the death of Dr Cyril Garbett, the Church of 

England has lost one of the greatest English 
exponents of the duty of Christians and of the tasks of the 
Church in relation to the problems of our time. To these 
qualities of moral leadership were allied Dr Garbett’s 
remarkable powers of organisation—a combination of which 
the Church has great need and which is not easy to find. 
The appointment of the Bishop of Durham as his successor 
will not please everyone, since Dr Ramsey is a High Church- 
man. But clearly he was the outstanding candidate for that 
office: a theologian who has moved from the academic to 
the practical side of Church service with remarkable success. 
Not yet as well known as Dr Garbett was for stirring public 
utterances, he nevertheless brings to his office the qualities 
of a spiritual leader as opposed to that of a Church 
politician. 

No one could say that there were obvious candidates for 
the other senior Church appointments that have lately 
become, or are still, vacant. Dr Montgomery Camp- 
bell, the mew and popular Bishop of London, is 
only two years younger than his predecessor Dr 
Wand—a significant comment on the shortage of suit- 
able men still in their prime. Bishoprics, indeed, are 
becoming more and more difficult to fill. Bishops have long 
Spent most of their time as administrators ; but recently, the 
multiplication of committees, added to the fact that so much 
that happens in the diocese requires the bishop’s permission, 
seems to have made their work more impersonal.. They do 
not know their clergy and their flock as they used to do. 
There is a real danger that the episcopal throne may become 
less and less attractive to the man who is primarily a pastor 
and scholar ; it has been suggested that the reason why some 
ugh places in the Church have remained unfilled for so 
‘ong is that some of those offered preferment have refused 
‘. The easy way out of this difficulty might be to offer 
preferment to men who are primarily administrators instead 
0! theologians, to make the managerial revolution in the 
Church complete. But the right way out is quite opposite: 
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it is to lift the burden of unnecessarily detailed admin.stra- 
tive work from the bishops’ backs. This seems an obvious 
moment for the Church to put such a reform in hand. 


A Suggestion for Mr Thorneycroft 


HE Monopoues Bill should be the principal new 

measure to come before the Commons when Parlia- 
ment reassembles ; and it is a reasonable guess that Mr 
Thorneycroft is having a fearful tussle behind the scenes 
with those who want to prevent him from riding out into 
the tourney on-the bold white charger that he had got the 
Prime Minister to promise him last summer. The industrial- 
ists want him to rig in their favour the new tribunal which 
is to examine restrictive practices ; and they want certain 
forms of restriction (e.g., those that depend on “ gentlemen’s 
agreements ” rather than on written contracts) and certain 
whole industries (e.g., the steel industry) to be absolved 
from investigation altogether. 

Against these manceuvres it is to be presumed—and 
hoped—that the Government will stand fast. But now a 
new problem has arisen. Last month’s special report by 
the Monopolies Commission argued that individual resale 
price maintenance for tyres should be banned: in an indus- 
try dominated by a handful of firms, it said, the only way to 
get any sort of competition may be to open the door to 
competition by dealers in individual manufacturers’ pro- 
ducts. But Mr Thorneycroft, in his forthcoming Bill, had 
intended to make all contracts for individual resale price 
maintenance enforceable through the courts. His argument 
had been that this would make it easier for him to attack the 
widespread collective restrictive practices through which 
some of these contracts are enforced at the moment. 

Mr Thorneycroft probably regards this as an insoluble 
dilemma. This is the moment to urge him that it is really 
a gleaming opportunity. His right course would be to lay 
down that firms that enforce individual resale maintenance 
through the courts should be obliged, sooner or later, to 
prove to the new general tribunal that they have a good 
economic case for doing so. There would probably have to 
be blanket permission to use the machinery of the courts 
at first (except for tyre manufacturers and any other indus- 
tries specifically criticised by the Monopolies Commission); 
but all those who enforce individual resale price main- 
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tenance—which is sometimes, but by no means always, 


respectable—would be under notice that they would eventu- © 


ally come under investigation, although probably for most 
of them a long time after collective restrictive practices 
had been investigated and banned. An amendment of this 
kind could turn what has always looked like being the main 
blight on the forthcoming Bill into an actual blessing. If 
the President ponders carefully upon this suggestion, he 
should realise that to adopt it would not be as frightening 
a New Year resolution as may at first appear. 


The Saar Looks East 


~~ 


HE three pro-German parties. have formed a coalition 
§ government in the Saar under Dr Hubert Ney, chair- 
man of the Christian Democratic Party. There was never 
much chance that the new premier’s party would combine 
with the Christian People’s Party which had governed the 
Saar since the war and had supported the European Statute 
in the October referendum. This solution had been 
favoured by the Christian Democratic Union at Bonn 
and by the Catholic bishops, and would probably have 
made it easier to reach an agreement with France on the 
future of the Saar. As it is, the new coalition consists of 
parties all pledged to bring the territory into the Federal 
Republic, and the main hope of retaining remnants of the 
“ European spirit ” lies in the fact that the moré moderate 
men lead the government. 

Dr Heinrich Schneider, leader of the right-wing Siecite 
cratic Party, becomes president of the Landtag—a_ post 
which gives him the opportunity of making nationalist pro- 
nouncements in the name of the Assembly. He has already 
despatched messages of loyalty to the Federal and Land 
Parliaments and to Berlin; and he has indicated that he 
will bring the revision of the constitution before parliament 
without delay. The preamble of the constitution laid down 
the political detachment of the Saar from the German Reich, 
andits economic attachment to France. On.behalf of. his 
party, Dr Schneider has brought up a bone of contention 
which seemed to have been well buried. He has demanded 
that the Franco-German agreement on the sale of the 
Réchling steelworks should be cancelled, and that a popu- 
lar referendum should be held on a new settlement. The 
Réchling works, which produce a third of the Saar’s steel, 
were to be divided between the French and German govern- 
ments, and the French have already announced that their 
share would be resold to a Saar-American group. There is 
little to be said for upsetting an arrangement which might 
become an example of industrial collaboration. Dr 
Schneider, however, seems bent on reintroducing heroics 
iusto German political life. Politicians in contested border 
regions are subject to waves of emotional patriotism. It 
will be better if the pattern for German reunion is not 
set by Dr Schneider. 


The Cypriot Kalends 


EPORTS from Nicosia and Athens since Christmas have 
blewn first hot and then cold on the prospects of an 
early solution for Cyprus. Te date, the outlook is hardly 
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encouraging. There seems no justification for the optimism 
aroused in Athens by the visit to Nicosia of the Greek 
official, Mr Liatis. The Governor’s sober and realistic New 
Yéar broadcast contained a warning that a political agree- 
ment would not be easy to reach ; and on the same day 
Archbishop Makarios, in a fiery and uncompromising 
sermon, gave the lie to his own surprisingly optimistic words 
of only two days before. 

There is talk, but no more than talk, of a further meeting 
between the Governor and the Archbishop. Further talks 
between them, if unsuccessful, might indeed do more harm 
than good ; yet the present stalemate cannot be allowed to 
drift on. It is true that, in Sir John Harding’s words, 
“EOKA’s days are numbered,” even though it may yet 
achieve some further successes ; but every British soldier 
murdered by Cypriots, and every village searched by 
soldiers, carries the score of anger and bitterness higher and 
makes a settlement more difficult. It is time for the political 
problem to be tackled with the same energy and initiative as 
the military one. 

' The British Government has conceded the principle of 
Cypriot self-determination “ sometime,” but in Cypriot eyes 
it might just as well not have conceded it, so long as it refuses 
to fix a definite date ; and even if the"word “ sometime ” 
were to be accepted in theory, it would clearly become a 
permanent source of friction and haggling. But it is 
doubtful whether the problem could be solved by naming 
a date in the future for self-determination. The date would 
have to be a near one to satisfy the Cypriots, but a distant 
one to pacify Turkey or to-meet the strategic argument. 
Nor is- there an easy way out by leaving it to Nato to say 
when the strategic danger has passed—for Nato is simply 
the governments under another name. 
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Malaya’s New Road Ahead 


HE Chief Minister of the Malayan Federation, Tengku 

Abdul Rahman, has left for the constitutional con- 
ference in London. He has in his pocket the High 
Commissioner’s promise that the continuance of the 
emergency shall not be a barrier to Malaya’s advance to 
independence ; and he leaves the emergency continuing 
behind him. But he has shown that he cannot be out- 
manceuvred by the Communists at the conference table, that 
he is remarkably untender even in regard to their “ face,” 
and that he is full of confidence about mobilising Malay and 
Chinese public opinion against them. This remains to be 
seen. But the campaign depends largely on intelligence and 
the denial of food and supplies to the terrorists by the local 
population. Information tends to dry up and food to leak 
out when the terrorists seem to be gaining in strength ; and 
now the Tengku has told his people that the terrorists are 
beaten and has treated them as if they were beaten. 

If in fact the Malay and Chinese people take his word 
for that, and react accordingly, the task of the security forces 
will be greatly eased ; and if Chin Peng is now put in the 
position of openly operating from Siam, or its borders, 
against Malaya’s own elected government, that will be a 
strong propaganda point against him. The Communists’ 
line is clear. They intend to “ fight to the last man,” they 


will make the British their target as far as possible, and 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
A phase in Mullard research on 
multi-cavity magnetrons — essential 
components of modern radar systems. 
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PATTERN ‘FOR PROGRESS 


This scientist is concerned with a specific are helping to establish Britain’s leadership 
problem in one particular field of electronics. in electronics. 
But his work fits into the overall pattern of When the time comes for you to invest in new 
Mullard research—a pattern for progress. electronic techniques, you will find it pays 
Working hand in hand to remember that this combination is helping 
with the designers of leading equipment to produce the most efficient and reliable 
manufacturers, Mullard scientists equipment in the world. 
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May the best man win 


THE BRIDEGROOM of long ago was wont to seize 
his beloved and make for distant places, leaving his 
‘Best Man’ to hold off the lady’s kinsfolk. The 
secret of success in marriage by capture was to 
pick the right man for Best Man. 

Time flows on, but in affairs where protection 
The 


modern manufacturer, sending his wares along the 


matters, wise selection is still the secret. 


route from production line to consumer, takes care 
to select the best protection—the best packaging — 
available. Whether he makes sugar or soap, pottery 
or preserves, radio sets or refrigerators he almost 


certainly uses cartons made of ‘‘Thames Board”’, 


*” cases, 


or ‘‘Fiberite 

These modern packaging materials protect the 
manufacturer’s reputation as well as his goods—for, 
in today’s highly competitive market, failure of the 
packet to protect the product becomes as serious 
as failure of the product itself. 

Modern industry, as we know it, could not 
function without efficient packaging methods 
and materials. Of such importance is the role 


of Thames Board Mills in today’s expanding 


economy. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN 


Purfleet, Essex 





“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc, ‘‘FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 


BRITAIN 


Warrington, Lancs 
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they will “surrender,” after a fashion, only when internal 
security is transferred to the control of the Malayan govern- 
ment. The question is now whether the Tengku can con- 
vince the country that the British are no longer the decisive 
factor in the equation—that it is now “seven million 
Malayans against 3,000 Communists.” 


He will undoubtedly urge in London that he will need 
something substantial to take back as proof to his own people 
of this. His demand will almost certainly be for a time 
limit for transfer of power, and this will be difficult for the 
British government to refuse. The setting up of a com- 
mission to work out a new federal constitution is a foregone 
conclusion, But there will be many thorny problems. The 
time will come, if the Communists fight on, when the 
Malayan government will ask to take over supreme com- 
mand of Commonwealth forces ; and it will also need to 
define its attitude, in terms of base facilities, to Seato. But 
the Tengku has already shown himself of a stature to face 
these issues realistically. 


Communist Bids for the Untons 


HE Communists’ struggle to gain control of the execu- 
Zz tive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union will 
enter an important new stage next week when nomina- 
tions are published for the election to the union’s presi- 
dency. There are likely to be ten candidates for this office, 
from which Mr R. Openshaw is to retire in September. 
The Communist candidate—Mr Reg Birch, the North 
London organiser—is a strong one, well known in the 
union. The main bulk of the anti-Communist vote may 
be split among three contenders: Mr Carron, already a 
member of the executive and of the General Council of the 
TUC ; Mr George Barratt, a national organifer ; and Mr 
Cecil Hallett, the assistant general secretary, who is rather 
unexpectedly entering the lists. Thanks to this splitting 
of the vote, it is quite probable that Mr Birch will head 
the poll in the first ballot ; indeed, it is dangerously possible 
that he may even get the necessary absolute majority over 
all other candidates, for usually only about a tenth of the 
members bother to vote, but this tenth will include all the 
Communist voters. If no candidate gets an absolute 
majority there will be a second ballot to choose between 
the two members who top the poll, in which case the anti- 
Communist members—if they wake up in time—will have 
a chance to rally round one candidate and save the day. 
But experience has shown that non-Communist unionists 
are usually even more apathetic about second ballots than 
they are about first ballots. There is going to be a need 
for a lot of press publicity to remind the union’s rank and 
file of this threat. 


Exactly how serious the threat is can be seen by the 
electoral tactics used in the Electrical Trades Union, the 
one big British union already under Communist control. 
One barrier to a drive by non-Communists to win the union 
back again is that the ETU has a rule that election addresses 
must confine themselves to the industrial records of 
candidates, and a committee, including the president and 
general secretary, has the power to censor them. The latest 
move is a letter from the Communist general secretary, Mr 
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Haxell, to branch and area officials, announcing that any 
candidate for union office who gets press publicity may 
have his election declared null and void. 


Federal West Indies 


ARLY next month the plenipotentiaries from the West 
Indies, the “ units ” of the federation-to-be, will meet 
in London to make final arrangements for the first stage in 
creating the West Indian Federal Dominion. Among the 
key documents that they will have before them will be the 
reports of the fiscal, judicial and civil service commis- 
sioners, which were published as command .papers this 
week. Assuming that the plenipotentiaries agree, the pro- 
cedure will then be to prepare the instruments of federation, 
which will consist of a short Enabling Act to be passed by 
the House of Commons and a much more elaborate and 
detailed set of orders-in-council to give effect to the 
decisions reached. The preparation of these would take 
time, and would probably prevent an Enabling Act going 
through until after the summer recess. The next stage 
would be the setting up of committees in the West Indies 
to deal with many minor matters arising from federation. 
The whole process will certainly take 18 months before the 
embryo federation comes into being. 


a 


How embryo it will be is revealed in the report of the 
civil service commissioner who—rightly, of course— 
envisages the federal government beginning life small and 
flexible, and exercising its initial federal powers through the 
units by means of heads of departments and advisory staff. 
But the fiscal commissioner has already shown that the 
federal government will want more money than the original 
agreement would have provided ; he has proposed a new 
method of federal finance, based on giving the centre powers 
to tax certain commodities with a ceiling level, rather than 
taking a fixed percentage of customs revenue. The creation 
of a customs union will take time. 

How likely is an agreement ? Probably the main obstacle 
now is that Mr Manley, the Prime Minister of Jamaica, has 
been suggesting that the federation should be redesigned 
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nearer to full independent status than was agreed at the 
previous conference. If he insists, everything will go back 
into the melting pot. Under the transitional scheme, Britain 
will be paying the “ Units” heavily—in bloc grants for 
supporting the weaker unit treasuries, in a gift towards the 
construction of the federal capital, and in Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare. An independent country would not get 
these ; and the balance sheet may persuade Mr Manley to 
agree to hasten a little more slowly. Nobody from the other 
“ Units ” wants to go faster. 


For Want of a Screw 


iT strike about screws in the Cammell Laird shipyard 
at Birkenhead is a case study of the silliest sort of 
demarcation dispute between British trade unions. It has 


gone forward in three phases: 


(1) The trouble began in September, when 500 joiners 
belonging to the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 
came out on strike because they thought that they should 
be doing various kinds of work that had been taken over 
by sheet metal workers. After a six-week-long dispute, 
the management—in what seems to have been an unneces- 
sarily detailed schedule of duties—agreed that the joiners 
should do certain work. 

(2) As soon as work began under this agreement, another 
union, the ship constructors, threatened to strike because 
they said that work on board a refrigeration ship, drilling 
holes for screws that would join metal to wood, should be 
done by themselves and not by the joiners. This was a 
powerful threat ; the ship constructors would be likely to 
get the support of other shipyard workers, who regard the 
joiners as fair-weather colleagues only, always able to go 
and make coffins if times are bad. The management decided 
that its only way out of the predicament was to break the 


clause in the agreement which gave the joiners work on 
board. 


(3) Then, of course, the joiners stopped work again ; and 
this time they were able to present themselves, not as 
a lot of building workers who were “hogging” other 
people’s work, but as respectable characters outragéd by 
a breach of contract on the part of the management. 
In consequence of this strike, Cammell Laird has so far 
had to dismiss some 420 workers as redundant. Some of 
these will already have found. other jobs, as two-thirds of 
the striking joiners have done. But if the strike went on 
for long it could affect all 10,000 workers in the shipyards, 
for ships must be delivered if others are to be launched, 
At the Trades Union Congress in September the General 
Council was given—rather grudgingly—the power to 
intervene in inter-union disputes, even before they led to a 
stoppage, if they threatened the livelihood of members. This 
is Clearly a case for TUC intervention, and quickly. And 
is it too much to hope that the question of who drills the 
holes should be decided, not by what is customary, but by 
what would be cheapest and quickest ? 


Protocol and a Future President 


HE decision of Senhor Kubitschek, president-elect of 
Brazil, not to visit Britain on his American and 
European tour, appears to result from a rather pedantic 
adherence to protocol in London. Because he had not yet 
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been formally proclaimed president-elect by the Supreme 
Court, the British Government hesitated before extending 
the kind of “informal but official” invitations that were 
more quickly forthcoming from Washington, Paris, Lisbon, 
Rome and Bonn. Finally, such an invitation was issued and 
accepted, but when it turned out that Snr Kubitschek would 
be able to make only a quick tour before his inauguration 
on January 31st, he chose to drop London from his schedule, 
and let it be known that the British Government’s desultory 
approach had given him the impression that it was not parti- 
cularly interested in seeing him. 

This incident has created a fair amount of resentment in 
Brazil. It illustrates vividly the lack of insight into Latin 
American susceptibilities often displayed in Whitehall. It 
is doubly unfortunate, moreover, that it should have annoyed 
a man known for his friendly disposition to Britain and for 
his determination to revivify his country’s economy with the 
help of foreign trade and investment from abroad. Snr 
Kubitschek, asked a week or two ago whether his adminis- 
tration would make efforts to attract British interests, replied 
that he was not sure whether these “had any particular 
interest in Brazil.” | Had he been properly received in 
London he might have been convinced that interest in 
Brazil does exist and must be further developed. As it is, 
his doubts will have been strengthened. 


Russian Without Tears 


TILL buoyant from their tour of southern Asia and 
S apparently convinced that they had achieved everything 
that they crossed the Hindu Kush to win, Marshal Bulganin 


The Best Remedy 


We have shown .. . that the circulation of Bank 
notes, even in the most excited periods of speculation, 
showed no increase whatever, while the advances, upon 
private securities, by way of loans and discounts, showed a 
very large increase indeed ; that is, that the overtrading, 
as it is termed, was the result of excessive credits and 
advances, and not of excessive issues of notes. . But 
what, then, is the remedy which the Bank should apply 
to check such excessive advances, as we have proved 
alone !ed to the convulsions referred to ? It is clear there 
is but one sound remedy. Theory and experience alike 
show its efficacy, viz.:—AN INCREASE IN THE RATE OF 
INTEREST. If there is an excessive demand for any article, 
the natural cure is—a rise of price. To this rule capital 
is no exception. It is the only means by which undue 
speculation has ever received a timely check. It has 
proved to be the surest and best means of arresting a 
drain of bullion and correcting the exchanges. If the 
Bank Act of 1844 had attempted to regulate the rate of 
interest in proportion to the bullion held by the Bank, it 
would at least have aimed at a real object, and would 
have been intelligible. Not that it is desirable to regulate 
the price of money any more than the price of bread by 
Act of Parliament. On the contrary, all experience has 
shown that the open free action of competition is the only 


true indicator of prices and of money as well as of other 
things. 


The Economist 


January 5, 1856 
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WORLD’S LEADING LOADER 


Now Britich Built/ 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


There's never been a loader like the International Drott. 

Never a loader that digs with such force, carries with such ease, 

lifts so high and reaches so far. Never a loader so strongly built, so 
simple and safe to operate, so economical to run and maintain. 

And never a loader acclaimed by so many contractors in so many 
countries. The fact that production has extended to Britain is proof 
enough of that. If you’ve not yet seen the International Drott— 

seen it, handled it, proved for yourself it can save money—you should 


lose no time in contacting your International Industrial Dealer. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Drott Skid Shovel | 


MODEL B-6-K3 


POWERED BY THE GREAT NEW 50.5 B.H.P. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ENGINE 


Bucket size ... |} cu. yds. or cu. yd. (heavy duty) 
Digging depth below ground line ... ... II ins. 
Lifting capacity ... ... ... see eee 3,000 Ibs. 
Loading height (to bucket hinge pin) ...9ft. Il ins. 
Max forward pitch ... 


4 Exclusive features put this loader yards ahead! 
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international 
Industrial Dealers in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD 
EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD 
NOTTINGHAM 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD 
LONDON & STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS (BELFAST) LTD 
BELFAST 
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PRY-OVER-SHOE BREAK-OUT 46° bucket roll-back! 8,500 lbs. digging force! 
SKID-SHOE TRANSPORTATION Faster, easier, safer. Prevents ‘carry strain’ on tractor. 


REVERSE CYLINDER ACTION Greater power for digging and lifting. Higher speed for 


dumping and lowering. 


HYDRO-SPRING SHOCK ABSORBER Cuts hydraulic shocks by two-thirds. 


Safeguards operator, tractor and loader, 


International wovsrrra: rower 


STUUULANTUOONNUNUUANSAAOEEOADUEEENOAEEOLANHAAHLNAEALNTNIINNANITe ©~=«|: INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GT. BRITAIN LTD., HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY RD., LONDON E.C.L 





































Vast new wealth tapped by Turkey 








chrome ore. For years, vast deposits lay in 
out-of-the-way places in Turkey virtually 
untapped. Due to high mining and trans- 
port costs, few could afford to exploit it— 
except in coastal areas. There, low trans- 
port costs compensated for difficulties in 
extraction. But in 1950 the world demand 
for chrome soared, and Turkey launched a 
big programme to develop her chrome mines 
and resources. Old mines were modernised, 


This was an Eastern gold-rush—after —_ixm~_—\\ = 
: b ffi ics 


new mines were opened up. Compressed air 
contributed to the success of this pro- 
gramme. Since 1951, Atlas Copco have 
supplied large quantities of rock drills, 
compressors and other equipment to the 
mines. From that year, output has doubled. 
Today, Turkey is the world’s largest ex- 


< Sikes ge de S a= Y ges porter of metallurgical grade chrome ore— 
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steel. 


Where hotel doors open themselves 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the 
“means for all its many applications, from helping to 
revolutionise Turkey’s chrome-mining economy to 
“providing hotels with pneumati¢ door openers. Like 
those shown in the illustration, these, doors open 
automatically when someone breaks the beam of the 
‘magic-eye’ device. They are now being used exten- 
sively in hotels, hospitals, offices and banks. S “ 
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Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured or sold and Milan; Norway: Atlas Copco A/S, Postbok ; : 
serviced in 50 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi TAS. P.O. ‘be be, 
Group, which includes: a Istanbul; SOUTH AFRICA: Delfos & Atlas Copco (Pty.) Ltd. P.O. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Atlas Copco (Great Britain) Ltd., Beresford Box 504, Benoni, Transvaal; CANADA: Atlas Copco Canada Ltd 
eee ae —— oe AB Atlas Copco, Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q.;  u.s.a.: Atlas Copco Pacific Inc 930 
tockholm 1; BELGIUM: Atlas Copco Belgique S.A., 593, Chausste de ___Brittan Avenue, San C i ia; Copco : 

Haecht, Brussels; FRANCE: Atlas Copco France S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, eerie 3 teh, ccna cee 





















































P.O. Box 2568, P: ed : i 
Paris 8e; HOLLAND: Atlas Copco Holland N:V., P.O. Box 6056, d Sar th Ae ee ee ee 
Rotterdam; 1ITALy: Atlas Copco Italia S.p.A., Viale Marche 15, 





Pry. Ltd., P.O. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Atlas 
Copco (N.Z.) Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1. 
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and Mr Khrushchev last week harangued the Supreme Soviet 
without the least inhibition, freely contradicting each other 
and themsélves. “ We do not brag of our armed strength,” 
said Mr Khrushchev, and at once went on to comment 
menacingly on the latest Soviet hydrogen bomb tests. Non- 
interference in other countries’ affairs was praised by both 
leaders as a principle taught by Lenin; and in the same 
speeches they proceeded to lay down the law about the 
future destiny of Kashmir and the Pathans. 


It was not the same law, though. They backed Afghanis- 
tan’s demand that the Pathans (but only those beyond its 
borders, not those under Afghan sway) should “ freely 
express their will” ; they insisted that the Kashmiris had 
already settled their fate “irrevocably.” Then the Soviet 
leaders added, almost in the same breath, that they “ support 
India’s policy on Kashmir ”—a curious way of putting it, 
since India is pledged to the holding of a plebiscite. 

Their remarks were not confined to the countries they 
had just visited, or even to Asia as a whole. Mr Khrushchev 
took the opportunity to protest that his speeches in India 
and Burma (where he had accused the western democracies 
of sending Hitler’s armies into Russia) had “ contained 
nothing that could in any way offend Britain.” One 
wonders if and when he will take the same line about his 
latest denunciation of Israel, which, he said, “has been 
threatening its neighbours ever since it came into being.” 
But his most notable remarks described Mr Eisenhower's 
“so-called Christmas message” to the East European 
peoples as “gross interference,” and Mr Eisenhower’s 
proposal for reciprocal aerial surveys by way of a 
first step towards disarmament as merely “a means of 
espionage.” 

The UN Assembly had just supported overwhelmingly, 
with only the Communist bloc voting against, a resolution 
endorsing the President’s disarmament proposal. As to the 
message to Eastern Europe, Washington has quickly 
reiterated its hope that the satellite peoples will yet obtain, 
by peaceful means, a chance of expressing their political will 
freely. If Mr Khrushchev is publicly angered by such senti- 
ments, his present ostentatious support for self-determina- 
tion and “ national liberation movements ” is shown up as, 
at best, highly selective. 


Burmese Garlands for “ Gangsters ” 


¢¢ “T° HE British colonialists were gangsters in the full sense 

T of the word,” Mr Khrushchev assured the Supreme 
Soviet last week (the translation is the official one issued by 
Tass). He was speaking with specific reference to Burma, 
and in the next few days the Moscow press and radio, 
commenting on the eighth anniversary of Burmese inde- 
pendence, copiously developed the theme of Britain’s 
unrelieved wickedness throughout its relationship with 
Burma. As Pravda sees it, the British “turned peasants 
into slaves.” Particular scorn has been poured upon all 
suggestions that the “ gangsters ” could possibly have parted 
from their “ slaves” on any but the worst of terms. All of 
which adds interest to the fact that Sir Hubert Rance, the 
last British governor of Burma, was an honoured guest at 
this week’s anniversary celebrations in Rangoon. 
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The mayor of Rangoon welcomed Sir Hubert by recalling 
how, on his departure eight years ago, all who had worked 
with him in arranging the peaceful transfer of sovereignty 
bade him farewell “with love and affection.” The ex- 
governor was warmly applauded when (unlike the Russian 
visitors who had preceded him) he declared his full support 
for the Burmese government’s latest appeals to the Com- 
munist and other rebels to surrender. There is, it must 
be admitted, no room for complacency in contemplating 
Britain’s colonial record ; but the peaceful withdrawal from 
a Burma that had only lately been recovered from the 
Japanese invaders at a considerable cost in British lives is 
an ill-chosen target for Soviet diatribes. Some of those 
present at the anniversary ceremonies in Rangoon this week 
may have noticed Marshal Bulganin’s attempt, a few day’s 
earlier, to claim that the liberation movement in Burma had 
been fired by the Chinese Communists’ successful revolu- 
tion. It is unfortunate for the marshal’s argument that 
Burma gained its independence early in 1948, long before 
Mao Tse-tung’s victory; and unfortunate again that Mr 
Khrushchev should have referred, on the same day, to 
“fables meant for exceptionally gullible people who do not 
know history.” 


Ten Years of FAO’ 


INETEEN FIFTY-FIVE brought a crop of tenth birth- 

days ; marking the end of the postwar decade, it also 
marked the first decade of life of some of the specialised 
agencies of the United Nations. The Food and Agriculture 
Organisation has celebrated the occasion with two docu- 
ments. One of these takes the form of a modest introduction 
by its Director General to its normal Annual Report* ; the 
other is a more general survey by an ex-member of its staff 
of its origins, formative influences, activities and prospects.t 
The annual report reveals the FAO for what it is: a world 
clearing house of specialised expertise. Whether its functions’ 
are carried out by the publishing of reports (which takes up 
about one-eighth of its total budget) or by convening con- 
ferences (the FAO sponsored or participated in some seventy 
of these during the period under review) or the sending of 
field demonstrators is essentially irrelevant ; the job remains 
one of enlightenment. 


* 


This is a limited, but also a strictly practical, objective. - 
It is far removed from some of the more roseate original 
ambitions, well described by Mr Lamartine Yates, which 
would have made FAO a strategic High Command directing 
the movements of foodstuffs from areas of plenty to areas of 
scarcity. Of those ambitions the only tangible memorial is 
the valiantly struggling Committee on Commodity 
Problems, which is perennially trying to bring some order 
and rationality into the incompatible farm-price policies of 
the constituent nations. The best that can be said of it is 
that it has induced some member governments to subscribe 


* “The Work of FAO, 1954-55.” Report of the Director 
General. FAO, Rome. 123 pages. 5s. 

t+ “So Bold an Aim.” By P. Lamartine Yates. HMSO. 174 
pages. 7s. 6d, 
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to certain general principles of good neighbourliness regard- 
ing surplus-disposal ; in other words, it, too, has served as 
an educative agency—of a special, mutual kind. The failure 
of FAO to develop on the lines demanded by Lord Boyd- 
Orr was no doubt chiefly due to a general unwillingness on 
the part of the wealthier nations to surrender either the 
powers or the funds required. But even the most improbably 
luscious growth of the international share-the-wealth move- 
ment would hardly now revive the projects of 1945-46. The 
mobilisation and regulation of aid is not a task for such 
specialised agencies as the FAO. There is no justification 
for separating aid embodied in foedstuffs or fertilizers from 
aid in the form of general grants or credits. FAO has shed 
its mystique and found its job ; it should be congratulated 
on both achievements. 


Achievement in Mexico 


HE budget for 1956 submitted to the Mexican Congress 

by President Ruiz Cortines could excite the envy of 
finance ministers in many other countries. It calls for ex- 
penditures of $535 million, an increase of $81 million over 
last year, and anticipates revenues amounting to some $536 
million. These figures dramatise the fact that the Mexican 
economy has had a brilliant year. After devaluation in 
April, 1954, gold and dollar reserves declined to less than 
$100 million ; they now exceed $372 million. This recovery 
is due not only to the administration’s bold refusal to impose 
foreign exchange controls and other artificial restrictions, 
but also to the (not unrelated) fact that the economy as a 
whole is expanding: rapidly. 

Industrial production has doubled since 1951 ; compared 
with: 1949, output of pig iron has increased by 85 per cent 
te 261,448 tons, and that of steel by 67 per cent to more 
than 525,000 tons. Although lack of transport, raw 
materials ‘and skilled labour continues to hamper industry, 
similar-gains have been made in the exploitation of Mexico’s 
mineral wealth, which ranges from oil through silver, anti- 
mony and lead to the recently discovered uranium ore 
deposits. 


Increased agricultural production has allowed exports of 
cotton and coffee and made it possible to cut food imports. 
Finally, the tourist trade earned a record $258 million last 
year. The result of all these factors has been a strong 
balance of payments position: during the first nine months 
of 1955 exports increased by $128 million while imports 
increased by only $49 million. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that foreign investment in Mexico rose by some $75 million 
during the first half of 1955. 


It would be wrong, however, to overlook -the problems 
facing the president as he seeks to carry out his pledge that 
“the economic policy of the balanced budget will continue 
inflexibly.” The hurricanes and floods which struck the 
Gulf coast and the Yucatan peninsula in September, and 


the torrential rains which broke the drought in some areas, . 


both caused extensive damage, and next year’s agricultural 
output will show its effect. Moreover, with prosperity has 
come a dose of inflation ; the cost of living indices rose by 
some 16 per cent in 1955. The International Monetary 
Fund has agreed to renew grants intended to stabilise the 
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peso, and the Mexican government is watching develop- 
ments closely ; but it is interfering as little as possible, and 
in that attitude lies the best ground for optimism. 


More Books than Ever 


/ 


HE total number of books published last year (including 
a reprints and new editions) nearly topped the 20,000 
mark. It would have done so, according to The Bookseller, 
which published the figures in its issue of December 31st, 
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had output in the last quarter of the year kept pace with 
the figure for the last quarter of 1954. In fact, 32 fewer 
titles were published in the quarter, which may mean that 
the huge postwar output of books is slowing down. 
Fiction still easily heads the list in the analysis of books 
by categories; even though its total was 502 down 
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on the year; publishers are evidently being forced, 
by high costs, to be more discriminating in accepting novels. 
Fewer children’s books, too, were published last year, 
doubtless for the same reason. The up-and-coming category 
seems. to be “trade, commerce and industry,” the output 


of which increased by more than 50 per cent compared 
with 1954. 
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What Makes a Manager? 


Sirn—The supplement to your issue of 
December 17th contained the statement, 
“Even before the war .. . the—still 
unorganised—profession of management 
consultancy made its appearance.” 


If one is to accept the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants or the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, etc., as 
organised professional bodies your state- 
ment is completely correct, 


Mr Sandford Smith’s letter does, in 
fact, convey the impression that the 
Consultants’ Registration Committee of 
the British Institute of Management 
examines and reviews the credentials of 
all management consultants who practise 
in this country. Such is not the case, 
for that committee reviews and examines 
the records and credentials only of those 
who apply for inclusion in their register. 
There are many management consultants 
in this country who have declined to 
apply for membership in that register, 
for reasons which they consider to be 
perfectly sound and which certainly do 
not minimise their integrity or pro- 
fessional ability.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.1 F. R. BENTLEY 


* 


Sik—Your supplement of December 17th 
has one amusing aspect. You refer to 
the British business man’s admiration for 
what American business schools have 
done to provide competent managers. I 
would be interested to hear from other 
American readers, for my view would 
be: we have excellent management in 
spite of our business schools. I would 
venture that the key rests with a group 
of attitudes native to the States. Perhaps 
part is flexibility, a light touch, a lack 
of over-supervision, an element of co- 
operation plus pressure, push. 


Basically the liberal arts education 
given by the best British schools would 
be the ideal business manager’s educa- 
ton. A man, to manage a firm, war- 
ships, army or other diplomats requires 
a certain horizon of facts coupled with a 
problem-solving methodology. This rare 
Pair cannot be found in American busi- 
hess schools, for most are trade schools 
Politely labelled colleges. ‘& risk much 
in making ‘these observations. The 

American business school,” “ machines 
and resources” line is the one we're 
drilled to feed you chaps. Our own 
little word curtain. We here know the 
Secret, discovered by accident quite a 


‘ew years back: men with a will and 
Spirit, 


As an American business school 


Letters to the Editor 





graduate my one regret is that I did not 


major in philosophy.—Yours faithfully, 
New York WituiaM A. KLEIN 


* 


Sm—Your reference to Ashridge makes 
it appear that our only contribution to 
management training is to allow other 
people to hold weekend conferences at 
the College. Such conferences are in 
fact extremely rare, only one having 
been held in 1955, and one planned for 
1956. Our main work in management 
training is in the provision of courses 
for middle management and for super- 
visors.—Yours faithfully, L. H. Sutton 
Ashridge, Herts 


The Cost of Airports 


Sir—Your article of December 24th 
discusses many issues that involve only 
domestic policy, but your mention of the 
International Air Transport Association 
prompts me to comment. 


The difficulty about airport costs is to 
separate from the rest any of the factors 
in the complex referred to by Sir 
Gilmour Jenkins as “air policy.” The 
cost of air transport and the benefits 
derived from it must be considered in 
their entirety before a national balance 
can be struck. Whilst the Government 
may spend £6 million per annum on 
airports, it is making a direct income 
from the operation of the airlines 
through other means, e.g., the tax on 
fuel and the general taxes on airlines as 
corporate bodies. It is one of the vexa- 
tions of the airlines that governments 
are making a profit out of airmail whilst 
forcing them to carry the stuff at arbi- 
trarily low rates. Airlines are not the 
only users of the landing field. If there 
were no scheduled air services to London 
at all, certain of the facilities would still 
be needed for government traffic. More- 


over, the airlines would be only too- 


happy to do without some of the 
facilities. 

In striking an overall balance, the part 
played by air transport in bringing 
tourists to the country lies at the heart 
of the matter. They are doing it at the 
rate of £35 million a year (excluding 
fares paid to British carriers). It is very 
good business for the country. Because 
the nation’s airports are part of a larger 
“trading concern,” the level of landing 
fees should be set with an eye to their 
double repercussions on air traffic and 
on the nation’s economy. An increase in 
landing fees would result in some diver- 
sion of traffic; and would have to be 
reflected in the level of fares and rates. 
This would arrest the upward trend in 
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air traffic which has hitherto happily 
been with us ; and nobody wants that. 


The problem boils down to this: 


(i) It costs money to have air service. 

(ii) So long as airlines are not run by 
charitable foundations, the costs must 
be passed on to the public. 

(iii) It is good public policy to decide 
carefully which costs should be borne 
by the individual user and which by 
the public purse. 

(iv) In the determination of public policy, 
it is necessary to look at ali the 
accounts involved, not only the ex- 
penditures in MTCA, but the balance 
sheets of the Post Office, the receipts 
of Inland Revenue, the budgets of 
the armed forces, and the trade 
balance of the nation itself. 

The airlines are very willing to pay 
their way. They hope governments will 
look at the whole picture before deter- 
mining public policy ; and having deter- 
mined it, leave it alone long enough for 
the airlines to achieve stability within 
the pattern of international fares and 
rates.—Yours faithfully, 

WiLtiaM P. HILprRep, 
Director-General 
International Air Transport 
Association 


* 


Sm—I would like to comment on your 
article of December 24th. The Minis- 
ter’s recent decision in the House to 
discontinue pleasure flights has direct 
bearing on any discussion of the severe 
financial losses sustained at London Air- 
port. Of the 500,000 who attended 
during the summer of 1955, well over 
100,000 were attracted by pleasure flying. 
This loss of attendance would amount 
to £2,500 next summer, with a further 
loss of £3,500 in contract fees, landing 
and parking charges. Does the Minister 
welcome this further deficit of £6,000? 


The reason given by the Minister for 
discontinuing pleasure flights was 
“ operational.” These flights, however, 
never once interfered withthe perfect 
operational control of London Airport. 
—Yours faithfully, 7 

MONIQUE RENDALL 
Managing Director 
Island Air Services, London Airport 


Money for Jams 


Sm—Your article on traffic jams contains 
an admirable restatement of the case for 
parking meters. But your proposal that 
the price charged should be fixed with 
reference to the cost of parking space 
outside central London plus the cost of 
finishing the journey by tube has several 
drawbacks. 


Firstly, it would yield a uniform price 
within the central area, whereas a higher 
price is needed in those parts where 
parking space is particularly scarce in 
relation to demand. It is proper for 
price to vary with the intensity of com- 
petition for space. 


Secondly, the proposal is inadequate 
to determine the general level of parking 
prices in the absence of information as 
to how much value the commuter places 
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on going the whole way by car rather 
than changing over to the Underground 
outside the central area. Furthermore, 
your implicit assumption that the bulk 
of long-term parking is done by com- 
muters who live a long way outside the 
central area is only a guess. 


An alternative pricing principle is 
both better and simpler. This is the 
principle of fixing charges for each 
stretch of kerb space at such a level that 
there would be a few, but only a few, 
vacant spaces at the hour of peak de- 
mand. In other words, price would 
restrict demand to the available space, 
and motorists would almost always be 
able to find a place wherever they 
wanted to go. 


If, at any place, the price proved to 
exceed the cost of providing off-street 
parking, this would demonstrate the 
need to construct garages there by indi- 
cating that parkers were ready to pay 
for them. The application of the prin- 
ciple would thus enable expensive 
capital investment to be made only when 


there was clearly an effective demand . 


for it—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.1 RALPH TURVEY 


Safety on the Rails 


Sm—With the improvement of safety 
apparatus, railway accidents will natu- 
rally be due more to human factors than 
to mechanical failures. But not enough 
is being done in this country to eliminate 
the possibilities of human error, For 
instance, those who have ridden the foot- 
plate in continental countries will have 
been aware of the psychological effects 
of the white and black striped warning 
boards in drawing attention to the 
oncoming signals. Well displayed speed 
restriction notice boards might well have 
saved the lives of those who died at 
Sutton Coldfield. 


The fear of loss of overtime is easily 
understood when it is realised that a 
guard earning £6 I5s. a week with a 
wife and three children must work over- 
time to keep his family above the poverty 
line. By the time the modernisation 
plan matures he will as likely as not be 
retired. If we are to get the right men 
on the railways, the railways must pay 
the price for them in the same way as 
any other employer. Far too mutch pro- 
motion on the railways is by seniority 
and all too little by merit ; I should like 
10 see Money spent on incentive schemes, 
if it cannot be afforded on higher wages. 
A bonus to engine crews for fuel saving 
and punctuality might well be more than 
offset by a reduction in costs and an 
increase in passenger traffic. 


I think the modernisation plan is 
somewhat overrated. I am not con- 
vinced that it will increase the competi- 
tive advantage of the railways over other 
modes of transport, given that these will 
also be improved in the next 15 years, 
and it is doubtful whether it will wipe 
out the ten-year advance most other 
European railways have over us.—Yours 
faithfully, E. DecrEuS 
Leytonstone, E.11 
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Americans Inside Africa 


INSIDE AFRICA. 

By John Guuther. 

Hamish Hamilton. 970 pages. 30s. 
REPORT ON AFRICA. 

By Oden Meeker. 
Chatto and Windus. 
AFRICA TODAY. 
Edited by C. Grove Haines. 

Johns Hopkins University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 526 pages: 48s. $6.00. 


MERICAN interest in Africa has 
been growing fast of late. Africa 
unexpectedly became a key link in 
American communications during the 
war ; now the United States has vital 
H-bomber bases in the north, draws the 
raw materials for its thermo-nuclear 
weapons from the tropical centre, and 
is increasingly troubled in its conscience 
by its political relationship, part mone- 
tary, part strategic, part racialist with 
the Afrikaner state in the south, whose 
problems and policies hold up a distort- 
ing mirror to those of the American 
South. Traditionally anti-colonial, the 
greatest of ex-colonies finds itself 
dubbed “colonialist” and indeed un- 
contestably allied, as a matter of sheer 
survival, with the colonial powers whose 
major colonies now lie in Africa ; their 
African problems are of vital importance 
to American interests, for if mishandled 
the remaining “uncommitted  con- 
tinent ” might be lost to the communist 
bloc. And the powers are all following 
different policies. Which is right—the 
British, the Belgian, the French, the 
South African? Americans need to 
know. On top of this comes a mounting 
interest among coloured Americans in 
the condition and achievements of the 
coloured races of the world—an interest 
which, it has been reported, ensures a 
useful American sale for the very many 


332 pages. 21s. 


books on Africans, and on African 
nationalism, put out by _ British 
publishers. 


But American publishers have not 
been laggard in feeding the American 
appetite for information about the 
continent in which their national stake 
is rising so fast. It was inevitable that 
this appetite should bring Mr Gunther 
to Africa to write one of his “ inside” 
books ; and it, is perhaps the best, prob- 
ably the most readable and certainly 
most encyclopedic of them all, based (as 
he assures us) on 40,000 miles of travel, 
and on 1,503 conversations, of which 
notes were taken. But evidently a good 
deal of reading, as well as a good deal 
of hearsay, has gone into “Inside 
Africa,” producing some of its more 
fascinating guntheresque asides and 
descriptions: facts and figures culled 





from local guides, handbooks and 
especially histories. Mr Gunther puts 
over Africa in terms which the middle 
west can understand ; but the result is 
a sidelight on Africa which illuminates 
facets of the scene too easily neglected 
by the cognoscenti (economic, political 
or anthropological) of African affairs. 
This breezy, blunt, unceremonious 
American approach, with its peculiar 
method of statistical comparisons, has 
virtue ; and it gives offence mainly to 
the hypocritical, to the governments with 
most to hide. Mr Gunther, for example, 
after investigating South African 
thought-control with typical relentiess- 
ness, asked if “ Inside Africa” would go 
on the banned list. If it does not, it 
will be a tribute to the terror his name 
evidently inspired among officials and 
politicians who could not refuse to see 
him. But, by all Afrikaner standards of 
right-thinking about race, it ought to. 
For Mr Gunther mercilessly smashes 


the South African arguments for 
apartheid and Union racial policies 
based on specious analogies with 


American history and with supposed 
“White-american ” present-day atti- 
tudes. There has been no more effective 
exposure of South African propaganda. 

It is important for Americans, when 
appraising the risks their allies are 
taking in Africa—north and south of the 
Sahara—to understand the facts as well 
as study the policies. It is here, perhaps, 
that the otherwise immensely readable 
Gunther method breaks down. There 
are facts galore, but they are not related 
closely enough to the decisions, political 
and economic, which the powers make ; 
there is a superb panorama of impres- 


' sions—but it sometimes cloaks lack of 


profundity of thought. 
Africa fascist? Not quite. Not yet.” 
This is good journalism as a_ final 
chapter-section ; but it betrays super- 
ficiality. Mr Gunther does his best to 
compare the various colonial methods in 
use ; but again his judgments are backed 
by insufficient study. It is ungrateful 
to say so, since he comes down 
repeatedly on the British side and 
against the other powers ; yet his know- 
ledge of Portuguese Africa is frag- 
mentary while his strictures on Kenya 
and Rhodesia, though shrewd, miscarry 
at times because of misunderstandings ; 
one feels some African countries were 
included simply for the sake of com- 
pleteness. But even 40,000 miles of 


“Ts South 


touring covers only a part of Africa. 
Casval conversations, no doubt picked 
out from notes because they were feli 
to epitomise a situation, are not always 
a substitute for a research worker’s 
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grounding in the basic authorities. Mr 
Gunther’s, when cited, are all too often 
secondary, or chosen for their entertain- 
ment value. Like many Americans, Mr 
Gunther has a tremendous down on the 
colonial powers for their educational 
record in Africa—and the British, 
because they somehow ought to know 
better, are handled very roughly despite 
their admitted better record—but he 
shows no such knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of keeping African children at 
. school, or the cost of such schooling, as 
was shown, to take one example, in the 
Nuffield report. Again, it reveals 
ignorance for Mr Gunther to say of 
Kenyan settlement, “the whites always 
contrived im one way or another to get 
the best land, and this the Africans 
naturally resented.” Arguments and 
judgments that are often intuitively 
acute are often blemished or hopelessly 
prejudiced by such weakness in basic 
knowledge. 

“Inside Africa,” like the other 
“inside” books will date, for it is a 
titanic piece of “research journalism,” 
whose usefulness emerges best in Mr 
Gunther’s portraits of Africa’s person- 
alities, ranging from Sidi Ben Yussef to 
Striidom ; from Haile Selassie to the 
quintessential Huggins ; from Nkrumah 


and Nasser to Schweitzer and “ Sar.” . 


(But he saw Awolowo for only fifteen 
minutes—and it is not clear if he met 
Zik at all.) There are the leaders 
Americans—and British—people and 
politicians need to know, together with 
their principles, psychology and foibles, 
at this time. In presenting them, with 
so neatly fitted a background, such 
revealing snatches of history and anthro- 
pology, Mr Gunther has put everybody, 
and Africans most of all, deeply in his 
debt. It was as right for Mr Gunther 
to throw off “Inside Africa” as for 
H. G. Wells to throw off the first read- 
able History of the World. 

Mr Meeker was, in a sense, Mr 
Gunther’s forerunner; Mr Gunther 
quotes him with respect. His method, 
too, is the American method, of “go 
and see, give spice and sauce, personalise 
policies, degut the blue books and 
present the heavy stuff as a peppy con- 
centrate.” The result- is a shorter 
Gunther; but it is in parts based on 
more firsthand experience, and it is 
better on the West African background 
—yet it shows little perception of the 
Strains of tribalism so conveniently 
ignored in the remark made by 
Nkrumah to the author on a Union of 
West Africa: “Malan will bring us 


together.” For all their intense and 
astonished American awareness of 
Atrican _ primitiveness—though _less 


realisation of low African productivity 
—neither Mr Meeker nor Mr Gunther 
clearly analyses the factors that may 
keep Africans apart. 

“ Africa Today ” is a different type of 
American book ; it is a reprint of the 
scholarly contributions of a number of 
Specialists on~ African problems to a 
conference on Africa held at the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced 
ternational Studies. Not all are 
Ameri¢an, but all are authorities on their 


subjects. The result is a valuable and 
often constructive survey. It lacks the 
sweep and fury of a Gunther and will 
enjoy a tithe of the sales. But if some of 
the Americans who read “ Inside 
Africa ” could read “ Africa Today” as 
a mild penance for pleasure, they would 
indeed finish with a useful grip on the 
problems of a continent to which 
America dare not be indifferent. 


Workers Against 


Communists 


THE EAST GERMAN RISING. 
By Stefan Brant. 


Thames and Hudson. 202 pages. 18s. 


HE East German revolt of June 17, 
1953, was a landmark in the history 

of Communist rule and well worth a 
book to record the events and their back- 
ground. It was the first occasion on 
which the communists found themselves 
faced with violent resistance from the 
proletariat instead of the capitalists, and 
it is small wonder that they were deeply 
shocked. Though Marx and Lenin are 
supposed to give guidance for behaviour 
in all possible eventualities, nothing the 
Russians in Germany. had learnt pre- 
pared them for dealing with unarmed 
working men who demanded better 
wages, stormed political prisons and 
called for free elections. As this account 
of the hectic June days recalls, the Rus- 
sians tried to avoid bloodshed, and left 
the German police to take the worst 
reprisals ; and for their part, the rebels’ 
fury was directed more against the local 
communists than the Russians. After 
the rising had been crushed by the 
Soviet tanks with their German 
auxiliaries, the executions and imprison- 
ment of the ringleaders were justified on 
the grounds that they were all Fascist 
agents incited by the Americans. Marx 
was rehabilitated after a severe shaking. 
It is perfectly true, as the author 
points out, that the rising was not 
organised, but spread like wildfire 
throughout the cities of the zone as the 
news went round that the “ bosses ” were 
on the run. But he is reticent about the 
role played by the West Berlin radio in 
broadcasting the East Berlin leaders’ call 
to a rally, following the first strike of 
workers in the Stalinallee ; and it would 
have rounded off the picture if he had 
indicated the extent to which the West 
Berlin and Federal German trade unions 
and parties had previously maintained 
contact with the Soviet Zone population. 


Though they did not incite their fellow- 


workers to revolt or sabotage, the free 
Germans had done much to maintain 
their morale. During the time of the 
rising, however, the West Berlin trade 
union leaders had to refrain from form- 
ing a central strike committee in spite 
of the urgent requests of the rebels, and 


the Federal Ministry of All-German- 


Affairs held aloof for fear of the conse- 
quence to the strikers if it intervened. 
This lack of active support was a bitter 
disappointment to the rebels, and there 
will probably never be another rising of 
the kind in Soviet Germany. 

As background to the revolt, Mr Brant 
condenses the history of the Soviet zone 


from 1945 onwards. He has doné his 
task well on the whole—particularly in 
giving an impression of the all-per- 
vading Plan in a communist society 
—though his style is too excited for 
English taste. His cursory reference 
to the merger of the communist and 
social democratic parties in the Soviet 
Zone does not do justice to this move, 
which was an essential basis of 1 cninist 
tactics ; nor does he properly describe 
the classic methods by which it a3 car- 
ried out under the eyes of the western 
military governors. 

On the other hand, Mr Brant’s account 
of the “New Course” which followed 
Stalin’s death shows very vividly how 
the movement for freedom was set going 
by the admission of errors by the com- 
munists. ‘The revolt ended tragically, 
but it cannot be said to have failed 
entirely. Ever since June 17, 1953, the 
West German Social-Democrat party 
and trade unions have felt under an 
obligation to their fellows to refuse 
recognition of the regime which they so 
desperately repudiated. And that is a 
factor of considerable political” import- 
ance, 


The Determined Duchess 


LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 
By Francis Steegmuller. : 
Hamish Hamilton. 251 pages. 21s. 


tom book may yet be advertised as 
“the Book of the Film,” fdr it has 
all the ingredients of a colourful and 
exciting “script”: drama, public and 
private ; great nobles rebelling against 
Mazarin’s assumption of the red robé 
of Richelieu ; sieges ; court intrigues ; 
royal family squabbles ; and, for Box 
Office appeal, an unusually protracted 
love affair, It is the story of Anne- 
Marie-Louise d’Orléans, Duchesse de 
Montpensier, daughter of “ Monsieur,” 
Gaston Duke of Orleans; told by 
herself—with the assistance of Mr 
Steegmuller. 

In a self-portrait she describes herself 
as proud, dutiful, courageous—but 
“ with no bent for galanterie.” Her sense 
of duty compelled her to follow her 
father in the Fronde—only to find 
herself left by him, with his other dupes, 
on the losing side when he found the 
King was winning. Her courage was 
conspicuously displayed in her almost. 
single-handed capture of Orleans 3s id 
her defence of the Bastille at Paris 
against Turenne and the royal army: 
For five years her pride prohibited her 
buying her recall from exile by humble 
submission to the King (which, in fact,. 
meant to the Cardinal), and so we get a. 
fascinating picture of her life in -her 
isolated, dilapidated, chateau of Saint 
Fargeau, where she was her own clerk- 
of-the-works, landscape-gardener, and 
librarian ; finding time also to collect 
pictures, study Italian literature, and 
conduct a legal campaign to prevent her 
father playing the fraudulent trustee. — 

But her aversion to “ galanterie ” 
ceased when, after her reconciliation 
with the King, and a positively triumphal. 
return to Court, she met Lauzun. 
Perhaps it was only the infatuation of a 
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woman of forty, who had already 
avoided. several “diplomatic ” marriage 
traps, for an ambitious -courtier-soldier 
seven years younger. than herself ; but 
it’ survived -a- ten years’ clandestine 
courtship, the hostility of her royal 
relations, and Lauzun’s twelve years’ 
imprisonment. Nevertheless ~ Louis’s 
veto probably prevented more unhappi- 
ness than it caused ; Lauzun was self- 
seeking, ill-tempered, and incapable of 
real gratitude—as Mademoiselle eventu- 
ally realised. Mr Steegmuller does not 
accept the story of their secret marriage, 
and one hopes he is right. 

Mademoiselle gives -us.a gallery of 
vivid portraits: the King; growing 
steadily into the Grand Monarch ; his 
decadent brother who married, and 
possibly poisoned, Charles II’s sister ; 
Charles himself, unexpectedly insensible 
to her charms ; and marriage-suitors of 
all nationalities. She. lived from °1627 
to 1693—an eventful period of history. 
Her story would gain in realism if more 
dates were inserted, a royal genealogical 
table provided, and footnotes to illys- 
trate the reliability of those contempor- 
aries whose opinions are quoted, .The 
translation of the memoirs used is by 
Mr Steegmuller: it is cheerfully 
colloquial, and occasionally suggests 
the atmosovhere not of the Louvre where 
La Grande Mademoiselle was born. but 
of Los Angeles where she seems likely 
to be reborn. 


Ta'es of Adventure 


MAN AGAINST NATURE. 
Edited by Charles Neider. 
Maurice Herzog. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 501 pages. 21s. 


= tales of adventure and explora- 
tion fall into distinct groups. Many 
of them deal with human reaction in the 
face of an act of God—earthquake, tor- 
nado, plague, fire, tidal wave, volcanic 
eruption, or flood; such are eye- 
witnesses’ accounts of the San Francisco 
earthquake and the great Chicago fire, 
or Boccacio’s description of the Black 
Death of 1348 in the city of Florence. 
Others portray disastef arising as a con- 
sequence of man’s own shortcomings— 
“The Just Vengeance of Heaven” is a 
diary of the unavailing struggle for sur- 
vival of an anonymous eighteenth cen- 
tury sailor, marooned on Ascension 
Island by order of the commodore and 
captains of the Dutch fleet, for “a most 
enormous crime.” Then there are stories 
of danger encountered as an occupational 
risk, by whalers, divers, atomic research 
workers or bronco busters, who face 
terrifying hazards with that singleness 
of mind which ignores the essential 
menace and concentrates on the job— 
the kind of man who backs out, by a 
miracle of self-control and. quick think- 
ing, from a “ little accident” in a mud 
hole beneath the hull of a sunken sub- 
marine, and immediately re-enters the 
death trap to continue his task ; or who, 
having been the first pilot to bale out at 
supersonic speed, calls for a glass of 
buttermilk to steady his nerves. Finally, 
there are records of the people who 


Preface by 


embrace adventure solely because they 
wish to do so, and in their self-imposed 
tasks cheerfully suffer hardships and 
torture: This section includes - Sir 
Edmund Hillary’s account of the final 
hours in the Everest climb, Tschiffely’s 
famous ride from Buenos Aires to New 
York ; Corbett’s hunting of man-eaters, 
the Kon Tiki saga, and so on. - 


The pieces vary in style and-compe- 


tence. Some of them are by well-known 
writers, from Herodotus to Hemingway. ; 
but many are simple and laconic descrip- 
tions of the day’s work, without pre- 
tension to literary competence. One of 
the most absorbing is Donald Cameron’s 
graphic account of an exploration party 
lost in the Sahara ; quite the most brutal 
is Hemingway’s “ Death in the After- 
noon”; and perhaps the most moving 
are Albert Schweitzer’s record of his 
work of healing in Africa, and the final 
entries in Scott’s journal of the fatal 
Antarctic expedition. The keynote of 
each story is fortitude, and all bear wit- 
ness to the amazing strain the human 
body and mind can support when armed 
with this virtue. 

This is a man’s book. There is no 
mention of Woman Against Nature, and 
one thinks of the many frontierswomen, 
research workers, travellers, nurses or 
aviators who would qualify for-admis- 
sion ; but, alas, one of the very few allu- 
sions to the sex is about a young woman 
in the Chicago fire “ whose helplessness 
and abject terror make all further men- 
tion of her superfluous.” 

In his preface, Maurice Herzog (who 
lost all his toes and fingers through frost- 
bite on the Annapurna climb, but does 
not mention this negligible detail) asks 
why it is that men choose these fantastic 
risks, and pay so dearly for achievement. 
He concludes that it is a way of escape 
from the heaven and hell of modern 
comfort into that total exhilaration in 
which a person is at one with himself. 


The Realm of Canada 


FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN 

NATIONHOOD. 

By C. Martin. 

Toronto University Press. (London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 574 pages. 60s. 
ONTEMPORARY Canada has 


attracted widespread attention by 
reason of its dramatic postwar prosperity 
and progress. Understanding has not 
always kept pace with interest. Anyone 
whose interest goes beyond statistics of 
iron ore and oil discoveries will find in 
this book a penetrating analysis of the 
forces that impelled and the processes 
that made possible the welding of a 
scattering of precarious colonies into 3 
vital national whole with fully inde- 
pendent sovereignty and a distinctive 
character of its own. It is a great theme: 
.The stubborn survival of the British 
provinces in the face of American 


“manifest destiny”; the achievement 
by those colonies of self-government, 
not by revolution, but simply by apply- 
ing the “dynamic principle ” of respon- 
sible government; their union in the 
Confederation of 1867 to establish a new 
nation with a great trans-continental 
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destiny of its own; acceptance by the 
newborn nation of the challenging task 
of opening up and settling -of « the 
western plains, till then a fur trader’s 
wilderness ;- and, finally, between the 
wars, recognition not only by the Mother 
Country but by the whole community. of 
nations of the fact of “equality of 
nationhood.” . ; 

The story has a significance wider 
than Canada alone. This analysis of 
Canadian experience should be illumin- 
ating for anyone concerned with the 
younger British nations which are now 
working their way from colonial status 
towards self-government. To such of 
them as are grappling with the problems 
of building -a federal nation the study 
of Canadian confederation will be of 
deep interest. . \ 

Insight into the evolution of Canadian 
nationhood, that magnificent anomaly 
which, combining independence with 
the British connection, has become the 
pattern of the modern Commonwealth, 
gives corresponding insight into the 
nature of that Commonwealth based not 
on “the mechanics of imperial organisa- 
tion” but upon free association main- 
tained by “practical parliamentarians 
relying upon empirical adjustments ” 
for a “common weal.” Canada’s 
evolution, moreover, gives a_ special 
quality to its approach to world affairs 
as a whole. 

Canada brings into the new world 
order no mean record of moderation and 
compromise and toleration, the only 
tradition in the Americas unbroken by 
revolution or civil war. Toleration has 
been indispensable to her own nation- 
hood—not only toleration of opinion but 
that invaluable flair for what an engineer 
would call “tolerance” in the play of 
institutions and politics. 

This book is the testament of a great 
scholar. In it Professor Martin has 
brought to bear on the problems of 
Canadian nationhood the accumulated 
wisdom of a lifetime of research. Every 
page gives evidence of familiarity with 
original sources and a compelling grasp 
of significant inter-relationships. It is 
not an easy book to read. It assumes 
substantial knowledge of the facts of 
Canadian history, and while there are 
memorable passages there is a certaia 
awkwardness of reiteration, especially of 
key quotations. These are minor limita- 
tions in a fundamental work that should 
be studied by anyone who has a serious 
interest in Canada and in the evolving 
Commonwealth. 


The Man Behind Petrov 


THE PETROV STORY. 
By Michael Bialoguski. 
Heinemann. 263 -pages. 18s. 
N° man is so well qualified as Dr 
Bialoguski to tell the story of 
Vladimir Petrov’s defection, for it was 
he who persuaded the Soviet spy chief 
to stay behind in Australia when he was 
about to be recalled to Moscow. As his 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Espionage showed, Bialoguski was an 
efficient and successful security agent. 
A Pole who saw and disliked the early 
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IMPORTANT NEW SERVICE 
FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD 


The BEA Car Hire Plan 


16mm.sound-film PROJECTOR 


The ‘451’ incorporates all that is best 
( in the renowned model 401 plus these 
outstanding additional features. 


Records and plays on full-, half-, or edge-stripe magnetic tracks 
at 16 or 24 frames: Replays from optical tracks at 16 or 24 frames: 
Records from optical to magnetic tracks and mixes in new 
commentary and music: Plays from optical and magnetic tracks 

simultancously. 























Ata list price of £350 (inclusive of loudspeaker, mains unit, micro- 
phone, and carrying cases) the ‘451’ represents the finest value 
obtainable. 

Write for descriptive leaflets, and address of your nearest suppliers, 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY LIMITED RUGBY « ENGLAND 
Member of the AE/ group of companies Aas 


The BEA Car Hire Plan is a tremendous boon for busy people. 





You touch down in your BEA airliner. You pick up your car 
at the airport, town terminal or hotel. You drive away — or a 
chauffeur does it for you. Everything’s as smooth as clockwork. 
Arrange your car hire when you book your BEA ticket. 
No deposit needed. Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important point: 
you're fully insured against damage. For details, get the BEA 
Car Hire Plan folder at your Travel Agents or at BEA, 
Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent - Street, London, S.W.1. 
Gerrard 9833. 
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(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. © 


Examples of tourist return fares from London: 


AMSTERDAM . £14.14.0. OSLO . . £42. 6.0 

DUSSELDORF . £19.1§.0 MILAN . . £36. 0.0 

FRANKFURT . £26. 4.0 BRUSSELS . £14. 0.0 

STOCKHOLM . £50.17.0 PARIS* . . £12. 0.0 
*ZURICH. .£20.2.0 


*Off-peak fares valid 23 days. 





HEAD OFFICE: 2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC 3 
Telephone: -MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables; Nonfermet, London 
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Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
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stages of the Russian occupation of his 
country, he has been in Australia for the 
past fourteen years and has a medical 
practice in Sydney. Fluent in Russian, 
he worked his way into the confidence 
of the Soviet Embassy staff in Canberra, 
and was accepted as one of their own 
by various Communist-front organisa- 
tions in Sydney 

His story of the fears and uncer- 
tainties that assailed Petrov and even- 
tually made him decide to seek refuge 
in Australia is in itself so interesting 
that it carries the narrative along with 
it. This is as well, because the author 
writes with a childish desire to astonish 
the uninitiated and an _ opinionated 
smugness that seriously handicap the 
reader. Dr Bialoguski is at his best 
when he forgets about himself ; on such 
relatively rare occasions his storytelling 
is racy and graphic. He is at his-worst 
when he pontificates about world Com- 
munism. Unfortunately, for the reader, 
he achieves his worst in his introduc- 
tion. It is grossly to over-simplify the 
issue and to exaggerate the importance 
of Britain’s missing diplomats to attri- 
bute to the presence of Burgess and 
Maclean in Moscow the change in 
Soviet policy that followed Stalin’s 
death. And when Dr Bialoguski refers 
to Malenkov’s “replacement” by 
Khrushchev and adds that Khrushchev 
is Malenkov’s brother-in-law, he 
manages to combine two errors in one 
sentence. 

It is only fair to add that some of 
Dr __ Bialoguski’s_ _over-simplifications 
will have their value to an_ easy- 
going public which has shown itself 
singularly insensitive to. the industrial 
influence of Communist leaders. A 
word of praise should be added for his 
forthrightness in attacking his former 
chiefs in the security service and in 
pointing a finger at apparent short- 
comings. In more ways than one, Dr 
Bialoguski deserves the attention he will 
certainly receive. 


Patchwork History 


SCOTLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 
By David Mathew. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 320 pages. 30s. 


R MATHEW’s latest addition to 

his series of linked studies of post- 
Reformation Britain comprises an ex- 
amination of Scottish life and thought, 
politics and religion, between 1625 and 
1641. With close attention to all the 
dramatis persone, he sets the stage for 
the outbreak of armed conflict between 
Charles I and his subjects. 

It is almost needless to say that Dr 
Mathew brings painstaking industry to 
the task of mastering the immense and 
varied documentation of his theme ; that 
he writes with grace, subtlety and 
fluency of the nobles, lairds, lawyers and 
gninisters whose interlocking relation- 
ships were often bewilderingly complex ; 
that his tread is especially sure in 
matters genealogical; and that he is 
both penetrating and sympathetic on the 
motives and beliefs of Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, of 
extremists, moderates and “realists.” This 


is a good book and an important book, 
but it has the defects of its qualities. 
The method is to present successive pic- 
tures of the main geographical regions, 
interspersed with flashes, so to speak, on 
religious groupings, professional classes 
and social institutions ; there are vivid 
interludes on the preoccupation with 
witchcraft and the organisation of Glas- 
gow University ; and all depends largely 
on life-sketches (with some emphasis on 
home conditions) of notable men con- 
sidered as types. 

The total effect is necessarily impres- 
sionistic — scintillating, kaleidoscopic, 
shot with light and colour—but the 
detail is faulty in places and lacking in 
finish. There are an inordinate number 
of misspellings and confused references 
in footnotes. Worse, the mainly bio- 
graphical approach allows Dr Mathew 
no more than a cursory allusion to the 
Act of Revocation and no space at all 
for its significant and enduring sequel— 
the reallocation of teinds for the ade- 
quate endowment of the Kirk. Finally 
Dr Mathew’s use of quotation appears 
excessive. While brief extracts serve to 
illumine and enhance a narrative, there 
is surely no need to print hundreds of 
extracts that add little or nothing to the 
author’s own words ; the device is here 
carried to such lengths as to make the 
text at times not much more than a run- 
ning commentary on the source-material. 
It is ironical that, despite the writer’s 
scholarly merits, the reader should feel 
himself to be faced by a historian’s note- 
book or first draft rather than a finished 
work. 

If his mode of treatment shows serious 
flaws, it remains true that Dr Mathew 
has made a substantial, indeed indis- 
pensable, contribution to the literature 
of his subject. 


Crops and Markets 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF WEST 
AFRICA. 

By F. J. Pedler. 

Longmans. 244 pages. 16s. 


OO many textbooks of economic 

geography contain a mere descrip- 
tion of the distribution of production, 
with a heavy emphasis on agriculture 
and mining. Explanation, if there is 
any, is mainly in terms of geology and 
physical geography, not of economics. 
It is, therefore a pleasure to find a work 
on economic geography which gives an 
honourable place to such elementary 
concepts as supply and demand or the 
factors of production. 

The advantages of the- economic 
approach are immediately apparent. 
Crop belts, which have appeared as 
static reflections of climate and soil, are 
shown fluctuating marginally in response 
to market conditions, while the growth 
of West African industry is shown to 
depend on other things than the local 
supplies of oil seeds, minerals and other 
raw materials. The book is also not 
restricted in scope to agricultural and 
mining production, which are so easily, 
and misleadingly, explicable by refer- 
ence to physical geography. The chap- 
ters on topics like labour management, 
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communications and trade are among 
the most interesting ; many readers will 
be surprised to learn, for example, that 
West Africa is so far from being a cheap 
food producer that rice from Burma, 
fish from Norway or meat from Australia 
can all compete with the local produce 
in the main centres of population. 

Unfortunately, the book is weakest, 
where others are strong, in the treatment 
of the physical basis which exists even 
for economic geography. An outline of 
the geology of West Africa, for example, 
would have put some reason into the 
apparently haphazard catalogue of 
mining areas in the chapter on minerals. 
Similarly, the nature of West African 
soils, so fundamental to crop production, 
should have received a more thorough 
treatment ; apparently all that is said 
about lateritic soils is that they are red 
and used for road making. Neverthe- 
less, this is a useful book both for 
students and those going out to West 
Africa. If the treatment of “ land ” had 
been in the same class as the treatment 
of “labour and capital,” it would have 
been a very good book indeed. 


Books Received 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND FOREIGN 
‘TRADE. 

Published for Institute of Bankers by 
Europa Publications. 226 pages. 20s. 
This book, with commendable expedition, 
reproduces the series of lectures given at 
the eighth international banking summer 
school, held at Oxford in September. The 
scope of the course was wide. The papers 
include The Background of World Re- 
sources, by L. Dudley Stamp; _Inter- 
national Trade Institutions, by L. P. 
Thompson-McCausland; Exchange and 
Trade Controls, by Paul Bareau ; the Inter- 
national Flow of Capital, by W. F. Crick; 
and surveys of postwar monetary policies 
in their effect on foreign trade in the 
Benelux countries (by Louis Camu), in 
Germany (by Hermann Abs) and in France, 
Italy and Switzerland (by Guido Carli). 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF HONG KONG 
1947-1950. 

By Ronald A. Ma and Edward F. 
Szczepanik. Hong Kong University Press. 
London: Cumberlege. 79 pages. 12s. 6d. 


BRITISH CHEMICALS AND THEIR MANUPAC- 
TURERS 1955. Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers. 192 pages. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO 1955: 
Nineteenth edition. 
Europa Publications. 1,098 pages. £5. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 1956. 
j. Whitaker and Sons. 1,190 pages. 17s. 6d. 


In SEARCH OF DIAGHILEV. 

By Richard Buckle. 

Sidgwick and Fackson. 127 pages. 30s. 
This book tells the story of the Diaghilev 
Exhibition, which Mr Buckle organised for 
the Edinburgh Festival of 1954, and which 
the Observer transferred to London for the 
winter of 1954-55. But it is not only a 
record of the Exhibition. There are stories 
told by Diaghilev dancers and designers, 
hitherto unpublished letters of Diaghilev 
and nearly two hundred illustrations. 


FBI REGISTER OF BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
1956: 28th Edition, 

Published for the Federation of British 
Industries by Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe 
and Sons. 1,112 pages. 42s. 
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Nows the time fo 90 fo ~ RHODESIA 
—— 


Now is the most favourable time of the year to take a 
trip to Rhodesia . . . for business, holidays or perhaps 


= ’ emigration. SAFARI —th fenced ai ice to 
His i muture | migration ; € experienced air servic 


Africa—offers a leisurely, comfortable fly-by-daylight- 
only journey at the lowest fares on the route. Consult 
Mt any travel agent. 


Like nearly 5,000 other boys and girls in our 
care depends on YOUR HELP. 


72,000 Children already provided for. 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—STILL NEEDING 
YOUR HELP 






Operated jointly by — 
AIRWORK LTD 


Brompton Air Station, 
249 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
Telephone: KNI 4371 


HUNTING-CLAN 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES yratefully receives by the Secretary 5 Fitzhardinge Street, London, W.2 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND Telephone: WEL 7799 


-. the experienced service to Pa R hn i 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY | | fast west 4 contrar africa tists, 39 oso 
Returr Singl R Sing! 
Say Wrenn Sree esenere N’DOLA ... 205 43. 114 BULAWAYO ... 212 8s. 118 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.I! f f f 








LUSAKA 207 115 SALISBURY 212 8s. 118 
















/ NANCY ASTOR 


by GEOFFREY BOCCA 
She came to England a ‘‘ Gibson Girt’’ from Virginia—and 
became the most famous woman in the land. 


She went to Moscow and talked to Stalin about the Bible ; she 
provoked Winston Churchill to ask her to leave the Tory Party. 


What is she ? 
Crusader or eccentric ? Lovable or hateful ? Demon or saint ? 


Here is told the real truth about ‘The Cliveden Set ’’—the 
clique that was said to guide Britain’s foreign relations from a 
‘Second Foreign Office’”’ in Lady Astor’s home. 


The Nancy Astor Story will be the year’s most discussed 
biography. 


THIS WEEK-END IN THE 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Missing President 


Washington, D.C. 

HERE is a curious air of unreality over Washington 

as the Eighty-fourth Congress opens its second session. 
The missing man, President Eisenhower, was away in Key 
West, Florida, getting some sun on doctor’s orders when 
the State of the Union Message was read to Congress in 
his name ; but he still occupies the centre of the political 
stage. Marvellous as it may seem, Mr Eisenhower’s 
entourage, representing that wing of the Republican party 
which is normally dominant at its national conventions but 
not in Congress, has managed to recreate the atmosphere 
of mystery about the President’s electoral intentions that 
existed before his heart attack. A recent Gallup poll shows 
that this strategy is working: presuming that the doctors 
pronounce him fit to run, Mr Eisenhower is just as far 
ahead of Mr Adlai Stevenson in popular support as he 
ever was when in perfect health. 

It is impossible to say how seriously this should be taken. 
I: could be true that Mr Eisenhower is keeping an open 
mind on the subject of standing for a second term until 
the doctors give their verdict at the end of February, when 
he has been back at the job for five or six weeks. On the 
other hand, if Mr Eisenhower is preparing, or has actually 
made, a negative decision, there are at least two sound 
reasons why his advisers should have persuaded him to 
keep quiet about it until the last possible moment. The 
first is that delay will bolster the influence of the White 
House over the present session of Congress ; the second 
is that it will enable the liberal wing of the Republican 
party to get a firm hold on the machinery of the national 
convention. 

If the talk of a second term is bluff, whose interests will 
it harm ? Primarily it will damage those of the right wing 
and, specifically, of Senator Knowland of California. In 
his typically forthright way, Mr Knowland has made it 
known that he understands these tactics, that if the 
President is not to run again time ought to be given for 
new candidates to emerge, and that if the decision is not 
announced by February ist, which it probably will not 
be, the Senator will enter the early Republican primary 
elections to test his strength. 

It is not so clear as it seemed a little while ago that the 
President’s delaying tactics will advance the career of Vice- 
President Nixon, As long as Mr Eisenhower was completely 
incapacitated, the spotlight was cast on the heir apparent 
and his modest and grave discharge of his limited preroga- 
tives enhanced his stature. But as Mr Eisenhower resumes 
control, Mr Nixon disappears from view. It is within the 
President’s power to remedy this, if he so wishes, by a 





generous transference of ceremonial functions to the Vice 
President and, ultimately, by a clear indication that he 
regards him as his rightful successor. Many people argue 
from Mr Eisenhower’s previous expressions of confidence 
in Mr Nixon that he will do just this. 

However, the exceedingly skilled politicians who formerly 
surrounded Mr Dewey and who secured Mr Eisenhower’s 
nomination in 1952 are aware that Mr Nixon’s personality 
arouses in many Americans an ineradicable distaste. This 
is a compound of various emotions: resentment at the 
ruthlessness of his conduct in his own congressional 
campaigns and, as Vice President, during the campaign of 
1954; misgiving that so young-looking a man, with no 
obvious depth of human understanding or intellect to 
balance his youth, should have ‘such immense responsi- 
bilities ; and refusal to accept as the authentic American 
image the familiar types Mr Nixon seems to epitomise— 
the pushing “junior executive” and the salesman in 
television commercials. Even with modern methods of 
publicity it may be difficult to overcome these handicaps 
and bring out’ Mr Nixon’s corresponding assets: the 
admiration many Americans have for young men of his 
type ; the efficiency and charm with which he sells himself 
on television ; the encouragement his partisanship gives to 
professional politicians ; and the liberal position on issues 
of foreign policy which he has been assuming in Washington 
in recent months. 


* 


But if the President does not anoint Mr Nixon, whom 
will the Eisenhower-Dewey wing of the party support ? 
The really tantalising element for the political strategists 
in the White House is that the answer to all their problems 
is sitting, less than a mile away, on his judicial bench in 
the Supreme Court. The Gallup polls show that Mr Earl 
Warren, the Chief Justice, is the only Republican besides 
Mr Eisenhower who today could beat Mr Stevenson. 
Moreover, not only is Mr Warren qualified by temperament 
and popular support to fill Mr Eisenhower’s shoes as an 
abater of anger and a renovator of the Republican party, 
but he is politically equipped for the Presidency and can 
attract to his support one element that eludes Mr 
Eisenhower—the leaders of the trade union movement. 
There is, however, one great difficulty: the Chief Justice 
has said that his decision not to step down from the Court 
into politics is “ irrevocable.” 

The remaining possibility is to build up a new figure 
to look like either Mr Eisenhower or Mr Warren or, if 
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possible, like both. The first inspiration on these lines 
was literally another Eisenhower, the President’s distin- 
guished brother, Dr Milton Eisenhower. His advantages 
are a combination of the Eisenhower name, which many 
people might vote for out of affection, and an excellent 
record in government service. The disadvantages are 
that those who do not know about his record might smell 
nepotism and those who do know might dislike it. Dr 
Eisenhower’s speciality is agriculture and he is a strong 
upholder of the unpopular policy of ,exible price supports. 
Another candidate, with more of a Warren touch, is Mr 
Christian Herter; “ Herter-for-President-in-case-Eisen- 
hower-doesn’t-run-again ” clubs have been launched on 
behalf of the admirable but nationally unknown Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

If some such candidate captured the popular imagination, 
much of the pressure would be removed from Mr 
Eisenhower. To judge from the inspired stories emanating 
from the White House, the President is being urged to 
stand again not so much because of his great experience 
in international affairs as because of his unique ability to 
keep the Republicans in office. Although, before he fell 
ill, he gave his state of health and the condition of the 
world as the two likeliest guides to his decision, he is now 
pictured as -being worried that four years of power will 
not be enough to turn the Republicans from a ragbag 
of reactionaries and reformers into a modern conservative 
party. 

While Mr Eisenhower obviously attaches some import- 
ance to this, it is questionable how much ; moreover, the 
danger that the wild men of the right will gain control of 
American foreign policy has receded. At the same time, 
the international decisions that may have to be taken in 
the next five years in the White House are of such staggering 
dimensions that it seems inconceivable that the burden 
should be accepted by an honest man who knows he has 
a weak heart. No matter how much the routine work is 
cut down, the gravity of decision is the real strain of the 
office. 


Back to Work 


S The Economist goes to press, Congress is still hearing 
A what the President wants it to accomplish between 
now and the end of July; no text of the message is yet 
available. But whatever he proposes it is to a great extent 
Senator Lyndon Johnson and Representative Sam Rayburn, 
the leaders of the Democratic majorities in the two houses, 
who will dispose of his programme. Although they are 
technically in opposition to Mr Eisenhower, in practice they 
are more sympathetic to him than to the left wing of their 
own party—or than Mr Eisenhower is to the right wing 
of the Republican party. Both he and the Democratic 
leaders in Congress want to follow the same middle road ; 
the arguments: between them are almost entirely over the 
details of what it should be paved with. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the social welfare pro- 
gramme which the President is expected to put before 
Congress. Mr Marion Folsom, the new head of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, is sweeping out the 
half-hearted proposals his predecessor made last year on aid 
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for schools, on health and on extending social security. 
He is giving Mr Eisenhower a fresh chance to show that 
his Administration can be truly liberal in matters that affect 
individual human beings—and there is some advantage in 
having postponed this until an election year. If the Presi- 
dent’s proposals follow the lines forecast, it will be difficult 
for the Democrats next November to claim much credit in 
a field that until now has been their private preserve. 

But there is another field which they hope will produce 
a good harvest of votes ; this is the farm problem. The 
Democrats in the Senate intend to start cultivating it at 
once, by considering the Bill, already passed by the House, 
which would restore high and rigid price supports for agri- 
cultural products. The Administration is ready with its 
counter-proposals, but they do not sound as if they will 
have much immediate attraction for the average farmer. He 
belongs to the only seriously dissatisfied group in the com- 
munity today, which explains the competition for his vote. 

The rest of the electorate, at least as long as it goes on 
enjoying peace and prosperity, seems content with the 
divided government it chose for itself in November, 1954— 
a Democratic Congress and a Republican President, pro- 
vided he is Mr Eisenhower. But this is not a situation 
that contents the leaders of either party. They naturally 
maintain that the country would be better off with both its 
feet on the same side of the middle road, Their rival 
attempts to prove this—in the process they may well 
driven off that road themselves—will characterise what loos 
like being a confused and frustrating session of Congress, 
as members prepare their own and their party’s records 
for next autumn’s elections. 


Foreign Policy at Home 


EPLYING to Mr Khrushchev’s charges tha the 
President’s and Mr Dulles’s Christmas messages 
broadcast over Radio Free Europe were a violation of the 
Geneva spirit, Mr Eisenhower has reiterated the doctrine 
of “ peaceful liberation.” In his broadcast he had assured 
listeners in five Soviet satellite countries that the American 
people “recognise the trials under which you are 
suffering ” and that the restoration of freedom in eastern 
Europe remains a major goal of American foreign policy. 
Doubtless this has been true all along, and the President’s 
statement may have been provoked by the reappearance of 
a tough line in Soviet propaganda, but it also reflects a 
wish to reassure the many Americans of Polish, Czech and 
east European origin who will play an important part in 
this year’s presidential elections. As the political battle 
gets under way, the Democrats may appeal to these 
important minorities by charging that the Administration 
has sacrificed their interests to appeasement. Mr Eisenhower 
and Mr Dulles are seeking to prevent this. 

In other important ways also domestic politics are bound 
to impinge on foreign affairs during 1956. Although the 
Republicans are less ready at the moment to brandish 
their slogan “everything is booming but the guns,” the 
party will seek to convince the electorate that Mr 
.Eisenhower’s leadership has brought a new era of peace 
and security. The Democrats, on the contrary, will 


emphasise the failure ofthe latest Geneva conference, 
Russian diplomatic gains in the Middle East and India and 
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the heightening of tension in southeast Asia. This puts 
Mr Dulles in somewhat of a quandary: on the one hand 
he must seek to parry Russian moves and alert Americans 
to the fact that the cold war is being resumed, but at the 
same time he. must not belie his party’s adherence to a 
platform of “ peace and prosperity.” 

That Mr Dulles will find it difficult to do this is suggested 
by the recent confusion over the Administration’s foreign 
aid plans. What appears to have emerged is a programme 
reaffirming that military and economic assistance will con- 
tinue—a point about which Congress may at times have had 
wishful thoughts—embodying somewhat greater flexibility 
in the use of funds, but providing only a little more non- 
military aid in the coming year than in 1955. Some 
Democrats, such as Mr Adlai Stevenson, may fee] that this 
programme is inadequate and unimaginative. At least one 
distinguished Republican will agree with them ; Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller, a Special Assistant to the President on matters 
of cold war strategy and psychological warfare, has resigned. 
It is believed that he did so in protest against the Admini- 
stration’s unwillingness to meet the Russian challenge in 
new and dramatic ways. Those who opposed him prefer 
a balanced Budget, an attractive goal at any time, especially 
in an election year. 


Short Circuit at Westinghouse 


ne seeking to pull out of a period of sharply declining 
profits, the Westinghouse Electric Corporation has 
landed itself in a bitter and protracted strike which has 
brought out about 56,000 employees and closed down 40 
plants. The spark which set off the strike was the decision 
of the company to make “time-studies” testing the 
efficiency of those employees who are paid on a daily rather 
than on an incentive basis. The International Union of 
Electrical Workers promptly charged that Westinghouse was 
preparing to dismiss workers who could not meet its new 
standards of productivity and broke off wage negotiations. 
The rival United Electrical Workers followed suit, calling 
out its 11,000 members employed by Westinghouse. ~ 

The strike, which began in mid-October, has become 
so complex that it is difficult to say precisely what both sides 
have in mind. The company is offering a five-year contract 
with an annual wage increase of at least 3 per cent ; in the 
first year this would mean a minimum rise of 4} cents an 
hour. At the same time, however, Westinghouse is insisting 
on its right to set its own standards of performance for its 
workers. Mr Carey, the president of the IUE, argues that 
Westinghouse signed a two-year contract in 1954 under 
which only wages could be discussed in 1955 ; consequently, 
he is asking for an immediate pay increase of 15 cents and 
has, so far, refused to discuss other long-range issues. In 
order that the strike may be stopped, Mr Carey has 
demanded a guarantee that no “ time-studies” be made 
without union consent and that there should be no wage 
cuts in the name of greater efficiency. 

Both of the unions and the corporation as well are having 
a difficult time. Workers do not like to be unemployed 
during the Christmas season ; a back-to-work movement 
has begun in the face of violence and many of those laid off 
accepted a loan of $100 offered them by the company. 
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Moreover, the Attorney General has chosen this moment 
to charge the UEW with being “a Communist-infiltrated 
organisation.” . If this charge, which caused the UEW to 
be expelled from the former Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, is proved, the union will lose most of its 
rights as a bargaining agent. But Westinghouse, which 
was already suffering from the cancellation of various 
defence contracts and which was being beaten on many 
fronts by the more progressive General Electric Company, 
is also finding it difficult to keep up the fight. Already it 
has had to issue licences to General Electric to fill some 
of its defence orders and with every day the cost of the 
strike is increasing. 


Floods Over Congress 


HE floods which brought Christmas disaster to southern 
Oregon and northern California were at least well 
timed and well placed to sweep remedial legislation through 
Congress. For now members from the west coast will join 
those from the east who have been pressing for such legisla- 
tion since the even more damaging floods last August and 
October in Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania. This 
widespread concern may counteract the apathy which affects 
Congress when it is asked to consider measures which benefit 
only one part of the country and deal only with a past 
emergency. 

Unfortunately, although many members are now agreed 
that something should be done, they are not agreed about 
what should be done. In the Californian floods the big dams 
—the Shasta on the Sacramento River, for example—built 
for purposes of flood control and water conservation, did 
their job. The rivers which flooded after a week of unusually 
heavy rainfall were rivers which had not yet been dammed, 
although in some cases Congress had approved plans for 
doing this over ten years ago—without providing funds. 
The chief concern of Californians, therefore, will probably 
be to get enough money out of Washington to start these 
projects. Dams could certainly do much to prevent a 
recurrence of floods on the east coast also, but there the 
system would have to be more complicated and, while plans 
exist, they are not so well known. Furthermore, the chief 
disaster there, last August, was the outcome of a hurricane, 
an uncontrollable phenomenon. For these reasons and 
perhaps also because Hartford, Connecticut, “ the insurance 
centre of the world,” is also the centre of the flood area, 
congressional representatives from the east coast, led by 
the Democratic Senator Lehman of New York, have been 
concentrating more on insurance against floods than on the 
prevention of them. 

The danger of floods is not widespread enough or regular 
enough to be an insurable risk commercially, but Mr 
Lehman is thinking in terms of both a direct system of 
insurance by the federal government and of some form of 
government guarantee which would enable private com- 
panies to handle insurance against all forms of disaster, from 
war as well as from floods. The Administration has also 
at last produced its long-promised recommendations, for 
experimental legislation, and flood insurance is to be the first 
business before the Senate Banking Committee. Some of 
the first business before Congress as a whole will be to 
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BRUSH in PAKISTAN 


The people of Pakistan have 
tremendous pride in their country 
—and high hopes for the future. 
The fifth largest nation in the 
world, Pakistan has an estimated 
population of 80,000,000. Many 
of her problems are unique—but Pakistan’s great need— 
electrical power to develop her industrial and agricultural 
potentialities—is one that the Brush Group has met through- 
out the world. Diesel generating stations will provide 
IMMEDIATE power... that means employment, homes 
and food for Pakistan’s millions. 


60,000 HORSE POWER Since January 1949, one Brush 
Group Company alone — Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day, Ltd., 
Stockport —has received orders for a total of 60,000 b.h.p. 
at site ratings. West Pakistan’s largest diesel station, at 
Lyallpur in the Punjab, has six Mirrlees/Brush sets — total 
capacity 7,452kW. The Mirrless KVS12 engines are 
directly coupled to 1,242kW alternators, manufactured by 





Old man-new dreams 





Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., Loughborough. 

The Siddhirgunj power station (East Pakistan) now nearing 
completion, will be the largest diesel station in the whole 
country. There are nine Mirrlees/Brush sets, generating 
13,212kW complete with ancillary equipment. They 
consist of Mirrlees KVS12 engines coupled directly to 
Brush 1,468kW alternators. 


POWER FOR THE PEOPLE There are Brush Group 
installations like these all over Pakistan—and pioneering 
projects of this kind always bring out the best in the Brush 
Group. Through an international network, the Group 
offers a comprehensive range of power plant and equipment, 
together with on-the-spot advice and prompt delivery. The 
Brush Group produces about a third of the total U.K. 
output of industrial diesel engines and generating sets —and 
is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of this type of equip- 
ment. The Group constantly exports over fifty per cent of 
its entire production and, in the past few years, it has 
exported as much as seventy per cent. 


THE Brush Group Limiteo » WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD-MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD- J, & H.MCLAREN LTD- THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD-PETTERS LTD 





































Driving force 


It seems an odd machine to be connected with papermaking, this gigantic pile-driver 
looming ponderously above a river. But it is a symbol not only of the physical 
development but also of the wide-ranging activities of the Bowater Organisation. 
For, at Bowaters’ Thames Mills, a deep-water dock is under construction. 

At all states of the tide it will take the ocean-going ships that bring cargoes 

of wood-pulp from the Bowater mills in Canada, Tennessee and Scandinavia— 

and carry away paper to ports all over the world. Soon there will be more 
ships; and as the number grows, so Bowaters are developing their 

road transport . . . building new workshops, maintenance depots and garages. 
Yet these transport developments are only a part of a world-wide expansion 
programme which has six new paper-making machines at its heart. 

Around them new factories, power stations, offices and laboratories are being 
built. A new chapter is being written in the industrial history of this century. 
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replenish the President’s emergency fund and to authorise 
more disaster loans at low rates of interest. Both have been 
drained away by the extraordinary series of heavy floods 
during the last few months. These were certainly excep- 
tional, but generosity in providing immediate relief will not 
take the place of long-term remedies, even though Con- 
gress may use it as an excuse for doing nothing more. 


Choice for Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 

TRICTLY speaking, the only thing the voters of Vir- 

ginia have to decide at the referendum on Monday 
is whether a constitutional convention is to be called. But 
if the decision is favourable, it is a foregone conclusion 
that the convention will amend the section of the state 
constitution which forbids subsidies from public funds to 
private schools. The State Legislature will then be able 
to proceed, if it wishes to, with the plan which was 
concocted, during fourteen months of secret sessions by 
the Gray Commission, to enable Virginia to evade the ban 
put by the United States Supreme Court on racial segre- 
gation in publicly financed schools. 

The prestige of the Byrd organisation, the Democratic 
machine which for thirty years has given Virginia a paternal- 
istic form of government, is at stake in the referendum, for 
the Gray Commission was devised by the organisation as 
a way of circumventing the Supreme Court effectively but 
discreetly. The leaders of *he machine recognised that 
they did not have the strength to force on the whole state 
the policy of complete defiance favoured by the white voters 
of the “ black belt ” in the south and east of the state, where 
Negroes make up eighty per cent of the population. Local 
opinion in these twenty-four counties, centred round Farm- 
ville in Prince Edward county, would have had Virginia nail 
the “ states’ rights” banner to the mast, and abandon the 
publicly financed school system the moment a federal court 
attempted to force Negro children into a white class any- 
where in the state. 

Such defiance was undoubtedly what was in the minds 
of the majority of the Gray Commission, which was heavily 
weighted in favour of the “ black belt,” when it first met. 
But the word went out that such an approach’ would be 
political folly. The public school system is not more than 
half a century old in Virginia, the battle to establish it is 
not forgotten and the Byrd machine is in any case suspected 
of lack of enthusiasm for the idea of universal education. 
The anti-Byrd forces within the Democratic party have 
long been seeking an issue on which they could overthrow 
the machine. Had it adopted an extreme policy it might 
have united against it three important geographic areas: 
the cities of Norfolk and Roanoke, where the two races live 
in separate districts and the problem therefore solves itself ; 
Arlington and the other Virginian suburbs of Washington, 
which are, by comparison with the rest of the state, almost 
northern in sentiment ; and the western counties where 
there is great poverty but few Negroes. 

The compromise which the commission pieced together 
is based on local option, combined with one statewide prin- 
ciple, that no white parents should be forced to send their 
children to a racially integrated school. Local school boards 
are to have wide powers of directing children to attend 
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particular schools, nominally on grounds other than race ; 
this should in practice mean that Negroes and whites can 
be segregated by boards which wish to do this. But, in 
“ black belt ” counties where boards refuse to accept a form 
of evasion which implies that schools will ultimately be 
integrated, publicly financed schools will presumably be 
shut down ; there parents are to receive “ tuition grants” 
from state funds so that their children can be privately 
educated. It is to make such grants possible under the 
State constitution that the referendum is needed. 


Even with the weighting of the commission’s member- 


_ ship, it is at first surprising that unanimity was achieved 


on such a questionable plan. There are three reasons why 
it was: “black belt” representatives, driven from their 
position that integration should never take place in the 
state, saw in the plan a guarantee that it would never take 
place in their part of the state. Those who regard integra- 
tion as ultimately inevitable assented to the plan because 
of its complexity and 
probable illegality ; 
! they calculated that 
Wirtchesiere Washington Vs five to ten years of 

: wrangling in the 
courts might win 
precious time to 
soften the asperities 
of public feeling. 
Finally, those from 
areas little affected by 
the Negro problem 
supported the plan out of loyalty to the Byrd machine or 
on the principle that it was right to help another part of 
the state when it was in trouble. 

In last month’s special session of the State Legislature, 
called in order to authorise the referendum, the effect of 
the moral commitment of so many members from all parts 
of the state to the fruits of so much prior deliberation was 
immediately apparent. The Gray Commission had obviously 
achieved its main objective of disordering the opposition. 
The support of many members was enlisted for the com- 
promise plan through the subtle channels of family con- 
nections and personal obligations. The few critical speakers 
admitted they had been urged to keep quiet and apologised 
elaborately for not doing so. 

Apart from the handicaps devised by the Byrd machine, 
the opposition laboured under one inherent difficulty. A 
visitor to a “ black belt” county like Prince Edward is 
forced to conclude that the white population, which pays 
most of the local taxes, is utterly unready to comply with 
a court decree that does such violence to its basic sense 
of morality. It is not difficult to find. men in the county 
who admit to a sense of shame at their past failure to 
appropriate a fair share of money for the Negro schools. 
But they consider their guilt was purged when they hastily 
ran up a superbly .equipped new high school during the 
years the case was before the courts. Pointing to statistics 
of disease and illegitimacy rates among Negroes and to their 
poor performance in school, white parents argue that 
Negroes are not fit companions for their children, particu- 
larly in rural areas, such as Prince Edward county, where 
the school is the leading social institution. Moreover, it 
is co-educational, a crucial factor since the basic obsession 
of the whites is the fear of intermarriage and the racial 
degeneration that is supposed to result. Two-thirds of the 
money for Virginian schools comes from local property 
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replenish the President’s emergency fund and to authorise 
more disaster loans at low rates of interest. Both have been 
drained away by the extraordinary series of heavy floods 
during the last few months. These were certainly excep- 
tional, but generosity in providing immediate relief will not 
take the place of long-term remedies, even though Con- 
gress may use it as an excuse for doing nothing more. 


Choice for Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 

TRICTLY speaking, the only thing the voters of Vir- 

ginia have to decide at the referendum on Monday 
is whether a constitutional convention is to be called. But 
if the decision is favourable, it is a foregone conclusion 
that the convention will amend the section of the state 
constitution which forbids subsidies from public funds to 
private schools. The State Legislature will then be able 
to proceed, if it wishes to, with the plan which was 
concocted, during fourteen months of secret sessions by 
the Gray Commission, to enable Virginia to evade the ban 
put by the United States Supreme Court on racial segre- 
gation in publicly financed schools. 

The prestige of the Byrd organisation, the Democratic 
machine which for thirty years has given Virginia a paternal- 
istic form of government, is at stake in the referendum, for 
the Gray Commission was devised by the organisation as 
a way of circumventing the Supreme Court effectively but 
discreetly. The leaders of *he machine recognised that 
they did not have the strength to force on the whole state 
the policy of complete defiance favoured by the white voters 
of the “ black belt ” in the south and east of the state, where 
Negroes make up eighty per cent of the population. Local 
opinion in these twenty-four counties, centred round Farm- 
ville in Prince Edward county, would have had Virginia nail 
the “ states’ rights” banner to the mast, and abandon the 
publicly financed school system the moment a federal court 
attempted to force Negro children into a white class any- 
where in the state. 

Such defiance was undoubtedly what was in the minds 
of the majority of the Gray Commission, which was heavily 
weighted in favour of the “ black belt,” when it first met. 
But the word went out that such an approach’ would be 
political folly. The public school system is not more than 
half a century old in Virginia, the battle to establish it is 
not forgotten and the Byrd machine is in any case suspected 
of lack of enthusiasm for the idea of universal education. 
The anti-Byrd forces within the Democratic party have 
long been seeking an issue on which they could overthrow 
the machine. Had it adopted an extreme policy it might 
have united against it three important geographic areas: 
the cities of Norfolk and Roanoke, where the two races live 
in separate districts and the problem therefore solves itself ; 
Arlington and the other Virginian suburbs of Washington, 
which are, by comparison with the rest of the state, almost 
northern in sentiment ; and the western counties where 
there is great poverty but few Negroes. 

The compromise which the commission pieced together 
is based on local option, combined with one statewide prin- 
ciple, that no white parents should be forced to send their 
children to a racially integrated school. Local school boards 
are to have wide powers of directing children to attend 
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particular schools, nominally on grounds other than race ; 
this should in practice mean that Negroes and whites can 
be segregated by boards which wish to do this. But, in 
“black belt ” counties where boards refuse to accept a form 
of evasion which implies that schools will ultimately be 
integrated, publicly financed schools will presumably be 
shut down ; there parents are to receive “ tuition grants” 
from state funds so that their children can be privately 
educated. It is to make such grants possible under the 
State constitution that the referendum is needed. 

Even with the weighting of the commission’s member- 


. Ship, it is at first surprising that unanimity was achieved 


on such a questionable plan. There are three reasons why 
it was: “black belt” representatives, driven from their 
position that integration should never take place in the 
state, saw in the plan a guarantee that it would never take 
place in their part of the state. Those who regard integra- 
tion as ultimately inevitable assented to the plan because 
of its complexity and 
probable illegality ; 
they calculated that 
five to ten years of 
wrangling in the 
courts might win 
precious time to 
soften the asperities 
of public feeling. 
Finally, those from 
areas little affected by 
the Negro problem 
supported the plan out of loyalty to the Byrd machine or 
on the principle that it was right to help another part of 
the state when it was in trouble. 

In last month’s special session of the State Legislature, 
called in order to authorise the referendum, the effect of 
the moral commitment of so many members from all parts 
of the state to the fruits of so much prior deliberation was 
immediately apparent. The Gray Commission had obviously 
achieved its main objective of disordering the opposition. 
The support of many members was enlisted for the com- 
promise plan through the subtle channels of family con- 
nections and personal obligations. The few critical speakers 
admitted they had been urged to keep quiet and apologised 
elaborately for not doing so. 

Apart from the handicaps devised by the Byrd machine, 
the opposition laboured under one inherent difficulty. A 
visitor to a “ black belt” county like Prince Edward is 
forced to conclude that the white population, which pays 
most of the local taxes, is utterly unready to comply with 
a court decree that does such violence to its basic sense 
of morality. It is not difficult to find men in the county 
who admit to a sense of shame at their past failure to 
appropriate a fair share of money for the Negro schools. 
But they consider their guilt was purged when they hastily 
ran up a superbly equipped new high school during the 
years the case was before the courts. Pointing to statistics 
of disease and illegitimacy rates among Negroes and to their 
poor performance in school, white parents argue that 
Negroes are not fit companions for their children, particu- 
larly in rural areas, such as Prince Edward county, where 
the school is the leading social institution. Moreover, it 
is co-educational, a crucial factor since the basic obsession 
of the whites is the fear of intermarriage and the racial 
degeneration that is supposed to result. Two-thirds of the 
money for Virginian schools comes from local property 
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taxes voted annually and mest capital improvements require 
approval of a bond issue by the local voters ; it is therefore 
well within the power of the white taxpayer to close the 
doors of the public school. 

It is not expected that the Gray plan will be defeated in 
the referendum. Less than thirty per cent of the electorate 
normally votes, and indignation at the “ overthrow of our 
laws” by the “nine men” in the Supreme Court, guided 
by “ the books of foreign psychologists,” is widespread even 
where the Negro population is not dense. But when the 
“black belt” counties have their safeguard against forced 
integration, they will no longer have so much interest in 
putting the brake on progress in the rest of the state. 
The great question will then be the extent to which the 
provisions of the plan will be invoked. The best hope is 
that in most parts of the state, once the possibilities of 
evasion by assigning pupils to particular schools have been 
exhausted, and the practical difficulties of putting private 
schools into operation have become apparent, there may yet 
emerge a weary acquiescence in moving towards the 
Supreme Court’s position “ with all deliberate speed.” 


Empire State Politics 


HE fact that the Constitution prevents the election of 

a President and Vice President from the same state 
has added fuel to the already bright fires of New York 
politics. Governor Harriman has been conducting an 
active, if unavowed, campaign for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination ; some weeks ago, however, Senator 
Kefauver, one of his potential rivals, cunningly observed 
that Mayor Robert Wagner of New York City would make 
an excellent Democratic candidate for the Vice Presidency 
and the Mayor announced that he would be “ proud” to 
obtain the nomination. Consequently, Tammany Hall, 
New York’s powerful Democratic organisation, finds itself 
with two good horses hitched to the same team but pulling 
in contrary directions. To complicate matters, Senator 
Lehman of New York has come out in support of Mr 
Stevenson, but has not yet announced whether he will 
seek another term in the Senate. If Mr Lehman chooses 
to retire, Mayor Wagner may prefer to try for the Senate 
rather than the Vice Presidency. 

Meanwhile, Mr Harriman is trying to demonstrate by 
the way in which he governs “the Empire State ” that he 
is ready for even bigger and better things. The Repub- 
licans, who have the majority in the State Legislature, are 
out to prove the contrary. In his proposals to the Legis- 
lature, Mr Harriman is showering gifts on all and sundry: 
he proposes a cut in personal income tax of $5 for each 
taxpayer and dependant ; he is advocating that the voting 
age be lowered from 21 to 18; he is asking for a large 
increase in the amount of state aid to education; he is 
requesting a raise of more than $20 million in the pay of 
civil servants ; he is outlining a programme for the distri- 
bution of $50 million worth of free food to New York’s 
needy ; and last, but not least, Governor Harriman is 
promising to improve facilities for the state’s sportsmen 
and fishermen. The Republicans are expressing pious out- 
Tage at most of these proposals, but have a scheme of their 
own to reduce income tax by some $50 million. 
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What neither Mr Harriman nor his opponents has, so 
far, explained convincingly is how New York can manage 
both a reduction of taxes and a vast increase in expenditure. 
In November, the voters rejected an amendment to the state 
constitution which would have allowed an issue of $750 
million worth of bonds to finance highway construction. 
If the badly needed highways are to be built nevertheless, 
the state will have to meet the costs in some less palatable 
way. Moreover, New York City is asking for nearly $43 
million in additional revenue to balance its books and to 
undertake an urgently required programme of slum clear- 
ance and school expansion. It would seem, therefore, that 
in advocating greater expenditures and less taxation, both 
parties have fallen a prey to the fever that infects so many 
politicians in an election year. 


Cutting Fair Trade’s Throat 


N Louisiana fair trade—the American euphemism for 

retail price maintenance—is the issue in a current contest 
for a seat in the State Senate. One of the candidates is Mr 
Schwegmann, a New Orleans supermarket operator known 
all over the country for his defiance of manufacturers who 
try to fix minimum retail prices for their trade-marked 
goods ; he is now working for the repeal of the state law 
which permits this practice. Whether or not Mr Schweg- 
mann wins in Louisiana, he is winning elsewhere. Fair 
trade laws are under attack in 16 of the 45 states which 
have them, and in five states the legality of certain fair trade 
practices has been successfully challenged. More important, 
many aggressive manufacturers are admitting that fair trad- 
ing is not only an ineffective shield but a positive handicap 
in the cut-throat competition of today’s retail markets. 

Consumers may be buying freely but they are extremely 
price conscious. The big department stores, to expand their 
volume of sales, are openly disregarding fair trade regula- 
tions and reducing prices, in order to meet the discount 
houses, which sell fair traded articles at cut rates, on their 
own ground. This was very obvious during last month’s 
Christmas promotions, when goods in which discount 
houses specialise, such as electrical household appliances, 
fountain pens and toys, were frequently sold by leading 
shops at well below list prices. On their side the discount 
houses are becoming respectable. Several of the big retail 
chains are operating them, under the aliases of “ bargain 
stores” or “low price retailers,” and manufacturers who 
formerly refused to recognise such disreputable’ outlets are 
now abandoning their futile attempts to enforce fair trading 
and are supplying discount houses with their products. 

The latest manufacturer to decide that, even during a 
period of rising costs, mass markets are more profitable than 
higher prices is the General Electric Company. It is not 
giving up fair trade, but it celebrated the new year by 
reducing both its prices at the factory and the margins 
allowed to dealers and distributors ; a vacuum cleaner that 
cost $69.95 last month is now only $49.95. This is another 
way of meeting the discount houses on their own ground, 
by. cutting distribution costs and eliminating inefficient 
retailers who cannot operate on lower margins. Competing 
producers of electrical appliances are expected to follow this 
example. The one person whose throat will certainly not 
be cut in the process is the consumer. 
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Desert Living 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


NTIL recently the only permanent residents of Cali- 
U fornia’s Mojave Desert have been grizzled prospec- 
tors, railway workers and those who for reasons of health 
have been forced to eke out an existence from the beautiful 
but barren scrubland. In addition to these people, weekend 
migrants have been attracted to one small section of the 
desert from January to May in increasing numbers ; these 
are the wealthy sun-worshippers who, mounted in their 
sacred animal, the Cadillac, drive 130 miles eastward from 
Los Angeles to their Mecca, Palm Springs, with its thousand 
swimming pools. Recently, however, a new group of desert 
residents has begun to migrate to the Mojave desert, not for 
the weekend, but for a lifetime. During the past two years 
there has been a most 
remarkable influx into 
the hundred thousand 
square miles of this 
desert, transforming 
it into an aircooled 
suburbia. 

Shaped like an 
Indian arrowhead, the 
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create, and also pro- 
vide the solution to, 
the problem of 
southern California’s 
present overcrowding. 
For what is known as southern California is a strip of land 
only little more than 50 miles wide and 200 miles long, 

hemmed in by mountains and the sea. Since 1940, people 
“i been pouring into this strip, almost submerging it. 

Los Angeles’s population has increased at the rate of 
200,000 persons a year, and land values have skyrocketed 
as agricultural or waste lands have been transformed into 
housing developments. Orange groves are now Orange 
Grove Manors, huge blocks of inexpensive homes with only 
the name and an occasional, forlorn fruit tree to remind the 
residents of the area’s original function. 

With this huge increase in population there has been a 
simultaneous increase in industrialisation. Indeed, it would 
be hard to tell which cames first. New industries have sprung 
up to serve this new frontier and old ones have moved 
to the west to save the costs of shipping goods three thou- 
sand miles from the east coast. The wartime growth of the 
aircraft industry with its need for an enormous number of 
workers was a prime reason why the area’s population 
increased. And once the new residents came, they stayed, 
warmed by the sun, shaded by the palms and attracte ed by 
the fluid quality of Californian living. Inevitably, with the 
lack of cheap land, people started to look over the moun- 
tains to see what they could see. More living space is 
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beginning to be needed and the desert is all that is avail- 
able. At the same time industry has also been encouraged 
tc look on the other side of the mountains by the govern- 
ment’s programme for plant decentralisation, designed to 
lessen the vulnerability of industry ‘to air attack. 

What people see; after a drive on one of two modern 
highways which cut through the mountain chains, is a 
huge, colourful, apparently-arid region with wide variations 
in weather. Summer temperatures at Death Valley, below 
sea level, are often as high as 120 degrees, while in the 
high desert areas, above 2,000 feet, they rarely reach evén 
the 100 mark. It is an-inhabitable region, as was discovered 
during the war when the armed forces, looking for space 
for manoeuvres and tests, moved into the desert. They 
found it was possible to live comfortably in large portions 
of the Mojave, although there was, of course, a great need ~ 
for water. 
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This need is met partially by the Mojave River, which 
runs, oddly enough, both underground and northward from 
the San Bernardino mountains ; beneath a dry river bed - 
this stream of mountain water forms a huge subterranean 
reservoir in the Victorville area. Where no river provides 
water, a continuous search goes on for other sources. 
Based on present water supplies, the Mojave River and deep 
wells, four main population centres, with more than 
150,000 residents, have grown up in the region. Some 
observers think that, within the next twenty-five years, the 
desert may have as many as § million inhabitants. Resorts 
and a cement plant have created new towns around 
Victorville. Palmdale-Lancaster, only two hours from Los 
Angeles, is in the middle of the aircraft industry’s desert 
operations. The Boron neighbourhood, named for the 
borax product so essential to jet engine fuel, is the third 
quickly growing area and the Randsburg-Johannesburg 
section, with gold and tungsten mining, contains the fourth 
new residential development. Throughout the region are 
such permanent and growing military installations as the 
700 square miles of the Edwards Air Force Base, all need- 
ing military and civilian housing facilities. 

Typical of these new permanent residential developments 
is Hesperia, near Victorville, formerly a little town with 
a few hundred inhabitants. Then its only prior claims to 
fame were its healthful air and an old hotel where 
Paderewski once gave a concert. In 1954 the entire town- 
ship of 26 square miles was purchased by a syndicate. 
Today almost $10 million worth of land, at $1,000 an acre, 
has been sold to present and future middle-class desert 
householders, 500 new homes have been built, the streets 
are being paved and it is expected that within a year the 
entire township will have been purchased. 

With water, city streets, new schools, modern shops and 
inexpensive air coolers perched on the rooftops, a new 
kind of urban life is evolving in the natural beauty of the 
desert. Its focus is on the open air. In the more expensive 
homes, swimming pools are normally found, while almost 
every house, painted in pastel colours, has an outdoor patio 
and barbecue. At weekends, the worker from an aircraft 
or a boron plant goes riding or hunts for uranium. Armed 
with his Geiger counter, he climbs the desert mountains 
and finds an outlet for his restlessness. Perhaps the moun- 
tains and the furnace-hot lowlands which surround the 
desert with a hint of danger provide an answer to the 
search for a new not-quite-so rugged frontier life. 
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The World Overseas 


France’s Election Day 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONDAY was like a Sunday in Paris. Despite the 
M cold, crowds thronged the streets, filled the bistros, 
stopped in front of posters or went straight into town halls 
and schools transformed for a day into polling stations. 
So it went on all day. On the intellectual Left Bank or 
in the smart residential quarters people were still queueing 
to vote when dusk fell. In the Red belt surrounding Paris, 
in the Communist strongholds of St. Denis or Aubervilliers, 
it was less crowded ; the workers had voted earlier. The 
lists, like the posters outside, were varied. The serious 
contenders found themselves cheek by jowl with the 
Witnesses of Christ (‘“‘ God is the only candidate”) or the 
‘““ Movement of New Men.” There was a strong temptation 
to dismiss the Union for the Defence of Shopkeepers and 
Craftsmen, the UDCA of M. Poujade, the stationer from 
St. Ceré, with a shrug. The sceptical descendants of 
Voltaire would not be taken in by a group whose only 
arguments were insult, rotten vegetables and blows, whose 
only slogans were “ Sortez les sortants,” and “ Down with 
Taxes.” Brought up on the teachings of the Revolution, 
they would not accept the convening of the Estates General 
as the only programme and panacea. 

After 7 p.m. the voting ended. Those responsible for 
the procedure checked that the doors-were not shut (so 
that any citizen could come in and check that everything 
was above board), ceremoniously opened the ballot boxes, 
and the counting began. All the formalities of a healthy 
democracy had been respected. Then results started coming 
in, first from the provinces, then from Paris. The crowds 
grouped in front of newspaper offices, watching the results 
on the screen, slowly grasped what had happened: the 
poujadists had achieved their break-out from the south- 
west, polling 12 per cent of the vote throughout the 
country. They were the principal beneficiaries of the 
Gaullist heritage, thus upsetting all the clever calculations 
of the architects of dissolution. The Faure coalition did 
not get the Gaullist vote it expected; the jackpot of 
“alliances ” was missed, and in consequence proportional 
representation restored some fifty seats to the Communists. 
The struggle between M. Faure and M. Mendés-France 
was made in retrospect to look like a farce. 

All the expert forecasts were swept away. The expected 
swing to the left, and the polling successes of the Repub- 
lican Front of M. Mendés-France would not have been 
enough to upset the calculation. It was the poujadist 
unknown quantity which transformed the equation. 


Nobody, not even the poujadists themselves, expected one 
Frenchman in ten to fall for their crude fascist demagogy 
or to see some fifty toughs manceuvred from behind the 
scenes in the Palais Bourbon; True, it was known that 
the bulk of the Gaullist strength had been anti-parliamen- 
tary, but there is a great gap between the lofty, if misty, 
slogans of the General and the propaganda, picked straight 
out of the gutter, of the stationer’s followers. It turned 
out that this made little difference. The orthodox conser- 
vatives recovered almost nothing of the support that they 
had lost to the Gaullists. There are already over two 
million Frenchmen on the right willing to back any 
“strong man” against the regime. It was not only the 
cold which made one shiver that winter night. There were 
also the memories of the Vel d’Hiv—the Parisian Harringay 
—packed with the scum of the town as well as with angry 
shopkeepers ; of high-booted orderlies, who would not have 
looked out of place in SS uniforms ; of an audience clapping 
rhythmically at every anti-parliamentary slogan or anti- 
semitic allusion and rising enthusiastically at the very name 
of The Leader. The lesson from another country serves 
a: an antidote against complacency ; in a social movement 
primitive methods and a crude ideology are not a sufficient 
guarantee of failure. 


Memory need not be stretched very far back. Poujadism 
was born out of the slight recession of 1952-53. Com- 
petition then became fiercer at the very time when the 
end of inflation made taxation a real burden. The shop- 
keepers of the backward south-west felt particularly crushed 
by it and they flocked to Pierre Poujade, when he 
suddenly appeared as the self-styled Robin Hood in the 
struggle against tax collectors. The movement spread like 
lightning through France’s poorer regions, but some time 
elapsed before others jumped on the bandwaggon, hiding 
adroitly behind men with real grievances. In the interval, 
the funds of the movement grew mysteriously, and it was 
able to spend lavishly on organisation and propaganda. In 
1954 the poujadists marched for the first time to Paris 
and their giant meetings showed that they had sympathisers 
in the capital. Last spring they repeated the performance 
and gave a foretaste of their parliamentary tactics when, in 
the most humiliating budgetary session of the Fourth 
Republic, a shirtsleeved Poujade directed the activities of a 
number of frightened deputies from the public gallery and 
several of them “ grovelled”—to use his own word— 
before the man who had poured abuse on them. 
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One hoped that this would mark the peak of the career 
of M. Poujade, if not of poujadism. Yet, applying even 
rougher methods in their electoral campaign, and with no 
other platform but abuse, they have now collected a rich 
harvest of votes. The governmental performance in recent 
years must bear at least some responsibility for this fascist 
growth. 

France is now waking up to the consequences of its 
vote. The two and a half million votes polled by the 
extreme Right deprived the outgoing conservative coalition 
of the fifty-odd seats which the poujadists actually won. 
They also made the discredited system of apparentements 
almost entirely ineffective. The resulting proportional 
representation both prevented the conservatives from 
getting the extra seats they would have got through the 
apparentement system and restored the Communist party 
to its position as by far the largest parliamentary group. 
The deadlock which—it was thought—would force the 
centre parties to a reconciliation, has come about with a 
vengeance. 

Neither the former governmental coalition, with about 
200 deputies, nor the Republican Front, with even 
fewer seats, can now hope to reach the necessary majority 
with the help of just a few deserters from the other camp. 
The arithmetical alternative seems to be either a Popular 
Front or an alliance of the centre parties against the two 
extremes. M. Mendés-France and the Socialists must 
be more reluctant than ever to accept the offers of partner- 
ship from a greatly strengthened Communist group. An 
arrangement between yesterday’s seemingly deadly enemies 
thus becomes more than probable and little time can be 
spared to allow wounds to heal or words to be eaten. The 
triumphant Communists, having kept their troops intact, 
wait hopefully, recalling that in the 1930s the fascist threat 
gave birth to the Popular Front. The successful M. 
Poujade, on the crest of the wave, could tell the journalists 
that his immediate plans were to “ wait and see.” 

But world affairs will not stand still. Algeria will not 
wait until the leaders have worked through all the possible 
permutations, nor will France itself. It might be even 
more dangerous to delay in the hope that the fiery 
poujadists will cool down in the parliamentary Capua and 
forget their delicate pre-electoral warnings that traitors to 
the cause “ will be hanged.” It is safer to overrate than to 
underestimate the strange hero of this winter election. 


Mr Marshall’s Problem 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


R DAVID MARSHALL’S flair for publicity has 
made the headlines, and this is no small achievement 

in itself. There is no real reason why Singapore’s Chief 
Minister, the minority representative of a minor possession, 
should face batteries of cameramen at London Airport. 
That he did so was due to the skill with which he built up 
his own entrance. Calculated indiscretions and discords in 
Ceylon and India heralded his approach. The distant 
defiance was sounded nearer at hand and then nearer still, 
prolonging the suspense until interest had been thoroughly 
aroused. The Singapore reaction to these tactics was uni- 
formly hostile. None the less Mr Marshall made his encry 
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and harangued every influential group he could persuade to 
listen to him. He lost his temper while being televised, thus 
gaining a reputation for sincerity. He dealt expertly with 
newsmen, thus gaining a reputation for wit. For the period 
cf his stay in London he continued to make world news ; 
and now, with a triumphant return on December 23rd, he 
has been making local news again. 

‘““A Hero’s Welcome” concedes the reluctant Straits 
Times, reporting that 2,500 supporters joined in the demon- 
stration. “ Deadline for Colonialism” is the Singapore 
Standard’s heading to a report of how 10,000 people joined 
in the demonstration. 
This numerical 
generosity finds its 
antidote, however, in 
the first leader, which 
is on the “ Malayan 
Pineapple.” It is only, 
in fact, after nine 
inches, double 
column, of canning 
news, that the editor 
can find space to 
remark that “ the few 
hundreds ” who welcomed the “freedom mission” from 
their “ skylarking overseas ” were not representative of the 
population as a whole. But they were possibly more repre- 
sentative—and certainly more numerous—than the reader 
of these editorials might suppose. 

The essence of Mr Marshall’s problem is, of course, to 
make a picturesque struggle out of an affair which might just 
as easily have been played down as a routine and quiet 
exchange of views. It was fairly certain from the outset 
that Mr Lennox-Boyd would concede most of Mr Marshall’s 
demands. What else could he do ? The mere weakness of 
the Labour Front government—with no possible alternative 
in view—makes Mr Marshall’s plea impossible to refuse. 
But it is this picture of a foregone conclusion that Mr Mar- 
shall has been at pains to destroy. He can gain politically 
only from a conflict in which serried ranks of vested inter- 
ests, bureaucrats, bankers and blimps are bowled over by 
impassioned appeals for liberty and justice. It is from such 
a titanic struggle that Mr Marshall is now to recuperate 
until April—by which time Mr Lennox-Boyd will have 
obligingly set up skittles afresh. 

But what is the dispute about? Mr Marshall has gained 
a few immediate but trivial concessions together with the 
promise of what he calls “ dominion status” in 1957. As a 
flourish in this one-sided duel he has dramatically conceded 
to Britain the control of Singapore’s fore:gn policy and 
defence. Glasgow or Cardiff might do as much and for the 
same good reason. For if Mr Marshall is to be the architect, 
as promised, of the welfare state, he will have no funds to 
spare for defence ; and this in an island where defence is 
in fact the chief local industry. He therefore proposes to 
tell the British, in his own words, that “If you feel that 
the defence of Singapore has wider reverberations than 
affect Singapore, we will, by agreement, cede to you defence 
and foreign affairs.” But what if the British were to refuse 
this offer as too absurdly generous ? “No,” Mr Lennox- 
Boyd might say, “Who am I to interfere in Singapore 
affairs ? Defend the place for yourselves!” Were he to say 
this, the Secretary of State would be aware, of course, that 
Singapore is surrounded by just those narrow and restricted 
waters that a modern fleet will have to avoid. And Mr 
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Marshall would reply in the knowledge that, of those now 
loudest in their dispraise of colonialism, some owe their 
livelihood and all owe their safety to the British armed 
forces. 

While there may be doubt, ‘however, about the value of 
Singapore to Britain, there is no question of its strategic 
value to Malaya. And the most interesting reaction to Mr 
Marshall’s homecoming is that registered by Tengku Abdul 
Rahman. Speaking to the General Assembly of the United 
Malay National Organisation. on December 26th, the 
Tengku commented upon Mr Marshall’s suggestion 
that the Federation and Singapore should make a 
joint request for dominion status, saying that this would 
be incompatible with the Malay Rulers’ headship of 
their respective States. He would welcome Singapore, 
nevertheless, as a member State of the Federation, extend- 
ing the like invitation to Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo. 
Replying to this in an interview, Mr Marshall explained 
that Singapore did not seek to join the Federation out of 
weakness but only because of common interests. He had 
no objection to the inclusion of British Borneo but doubted 
whether it was practicable, or whether the Borneo States 
would agree. The Federation and Singapore are, on the 
other hand, “ politically mature ” and commercially inter- 
dependent. 

The Tengku’s cool reception of Mr Marshall’s friendly 
gestures may be due, initially, to a belief that the Federa- 
tion can more readily gain independence on its own. Mr 
Marshall is similarly reluctant to ally himself with the poli- 
tically backward States of Borneo. The Tengku, by con- 
trast, like the Colonial Office, would prefer to balance the 
Singapore Chinese population by bringing in the Borneo 
Malays and Dyaks. What seems odd about these manoeuvres 
is Mr Marshall’s failure to appreciate that, while Kuala 
Lumpur would be the inevitable capital of the amalgamation 
proposed by him, the capital of the Tengku’s more extended 
Federation would clearly be Singapore. Or would that plan 
make Singapore the centre of a too predominantly Muslim 
State—to the dismay of Mr Marshall’s Chinese supporters ? 
The situation lacks nothing in complexity. Nor will it be 
simplified when the attainment of self-government and, 
eventually, of internal peace remove the only two questions 
upon which the UMNO and the Malayan Chinese 
Association are agreed. For any consequent agreement 
between the Federation and Singapore might then be 
accompanied by a general increase of tension between 
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Malays and Chinese ; and the more impressive an enlarged 
Federation were made to appear, the more acute would 
become the question who its rulers are to be. 


German Export Credit 
Insurance 


HE federal German draft budget for 1955-56 gives some 
illuminating details of the German export credit insur- 
ance facilities which have been granted over the past few 
years. They show how right it has been to distrust the 
rumours, spread by bargain-hunting buyers in the under- 
developed countries, that the Germans are much better able 
to offer generous credit terms than the British. According 
to the official statistics, the German limit for total export 
guarantees was raised in 1955 to DM7.5 billion (£625 
million) from DMs billion (£416.6 million). The present 
limit represents 34 per cent of total exports, which the 
German figures admit to be somewhat higher than the 
British ratio in 1954. But they point out that, in 1954, 
the German limit of DMs billion represented only 32 per 
cent of exports—or about the same as in Britain—and that 
the additional cover made available this year has not yet 
been used. 

During the financial year that ended last March 31st, the 
total of export guarantees given by the German institution 
was DM3.76 billion (£313.3 million), but from this the 
sums must be deducted which had been guaranteed but not 
used. The ratio of exports which were actually covered by 
credit insurance has been very much less than the ratio of 
the limit (DMs5 billion) to total exports suggest. The actual 


percentages of insurances to total exports have been as 
follows : 


Percentage of 


Year total exports 
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Losses suffered by the German government in its exports 
credit insurance business have been surprisingly low, con- 
sidering the extensive debts which were run up in Turkey, 
Brazil and other countries where the Germans seemed 
Over-eager to reconquer long-term markets. The Federal 
government granted guarantees totalling DM7_ billion 
(£583.3 million) from 1949 to June, 1955. By the end of 
June this year, losses had amounted to only DM16.2 million 
(£1.3 million), of which DM1.3 million (£108,333) were 
on account of defaulting buyers, and DM14.9 million ({1.2 
million) conversion losses incurred in transfer ; and it is 
considered that there is still some chance of recovering 
the greater part of the transfer losses. 

In recent years, there has been no increase in the length 
of credits granted by the Export Credit Corporation, the 
so-called “ AKA.” Four years is still the limit, though in 
practice it works out at five years if the exporter is willing 
to wait the first year for his money. German exports, how- 
ever, are by no means suffering from this restraint. In 
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1955 they reached their highest recorded point. During the 
first eleven months, exports amounted to nearly DM23 
billion, or over 16 per cent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1954. The reduction in Germany’s balance of 
payments surplus in the past year has been due to the 
comparatively greater increase in imports which rose by 
27 per cent to nearly DM2z2 billion in the first eleven 
months last year. This the West German economy can 
at present well afford. 


The European Six and 
the Workers 


URING the three and a half years that the Coal and 

Steel Community has been in existence-there has been 
a perceptible shift in the attitude of the trades unions 
toward this experiment in economic integration. During 
the early days of the Community the trades unions were 
cool, or openly hostile, and ready to predict that the High 
Authority would soon degenerate into a super cartel 
dominated by the coal and steel producers. Although in 
recent discussions the trades unions have crossed swords 
with the High Authority, their mistrust of its motives has 
largely evaporated. Today the complaint is that the High 
Authority has not gone far enough in developing a “ posi- 
tive” social*programme—* harmonising ” upward the wage 
scales in the coal and steel industries of the six countries 
and “harmonising ” downward the working hours. 

Given the language of the treaty and the earlier apathy 
of the trades unions, this new insistence of the latter that 
more should be done is in some measure a backhanded com- 
pliment to the High Authority. The treaty stipulates that 
“within the framework of their respective powers and 
responsibilities ” the institutions of the Community shall 
“ promote the improvement of the living and working con- 
ditions of the labour force” in the coal and steel indus- 
tries “ to make possible the equalisation of such conditions 
in an upward direction.” But the specific powers given to 
the High Authority in the field of social policy are largely 
“negative.” The High Authority can do various things to 
ease the readaptation and readjustment of any groups that 
are injured by the opening of the common markets and may 
intervene if wage cutting is used as an unfair competitive 
device. But the fixing of wages, hours, and social benefits 
is specifically left to the national governments. 


Trade Unionists’ Threat 


If, as seems likely, the trades unions are now ready to 
play a more active part in the development of the six- 
country community, they have a number of ways of making 
their views known in addition to their power to influence 
member governments. The most direct method is through 
the Consultative Committee, which is composed of seven- 
teen representatives of the steel and coal workers all of 
whom come either from unions affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of the Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
or the Christian (Catholic) trades unions ; seventeen repre- 
sentatives of the steel and coal producers ; and seventeen 
representatives of coal and steel consuming industries. The 
High Authority is required by the treaty to consult this 
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committee before taking many important decisions and — 


may consult it whenever it feels that it would be helpful 
te do so. Since both the ICFTU and the federation of 
the Christian trades unions maintain permanent offices in 
Luxemburg, their member unions can keep themselves 


well informed of developments. In addition to this formal 


provision for consultation, two of the nine members of the 
High Authority are former trades union leaders. Although 
they have severed their connections with the unions, they 
have a first-hand understanding of the latter’s attitude. 
Finally, the trades unions have close connections with the 
Socialist parties in the six countries, and the Socialists in 
turn are strongly represented in the community’s Common 
Assembly. It can scarcely have been simply by coincidence 
that the last two sessions of the Common Assembly were 
marked by pressure from the Socialists for the community 
to do more in the social field, and that between these two 
sessions the trades union members of the Consultative Com- 
mittee threatened to withdraw from it unless the High 
Authority was prepared to stretch its uncertain mandate 
and to discuss social policy. 


Five-Day Week for Belgians 

This agitation for a “ positive” social policy was given 
both impetus and focus by the Belgian government’s recent 
decisions on the five-day week. And the discussions which 
the Belgian action touched off shows how quickly the 
repercussions of action in any one country are now felt 
throughout the community. In September, when the 
Belgian trades unions were threatening to strike unless the 
government agreed to a shorter working week, M. Rey, the 
Belgian Minister of Economics, suggested that the com- 
munity’s Council of Ministers consider the problem of a 
shorter working week -on a community-wide basis. The 
Dutch and the German ministers, in particular, opposed 
the suggestion and no action was taken. But when M. Rey 
raised the question again in the middle of November it 
was agreed that a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of the High Authority and the six governments should 
study the hours of work, overtime arrangements and related 
questions in the steel industries throughout the community. 
In the interval between the two meetings, several things had 
happened to bring about this change of heart. The trades 
unions had threatened to withdraw from the Consultative 
Committee unless the committee and the High Authority 
showed more interest in social policy. The Belgian govern- 
ment had provisionally agreed, subject to the completion of 
certain studies, to a 45-hour, five-day week in the steel 
industry. Moreover, the Common Assembly was about to 
meet, and it was clear that if the Council of Ministers and 
the High Authority professed themselves unable even to 
study the question of a five-day week the Assembly would 
be unrestrained in its strictures. M. Rey made a special 
trip to Strasbourg to address the Assembly, not in his 
capacity as a member of the Council of Ministers, but as a 
Belgian politician, and after recounting his efforts to obtain 
community action, he urged the Assembly to press, for the 


broadening of the study to include the coal industry. The 


Assembly needed little encouragement. 

The Belgian government’s interest in a “ community ” 
approach in this instance presumably stemmed from the 
desire to minimise the competitive disadvantage it would 
incur by adopting a shorter working week than its neigh- 
bours ; the trade union interest in exploiting the Belgian 
situation was obvious. But the pressure for a larger role 
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- for labour in the development of Community policies appears 
~ to extend beyond this immediate issue. And the fact that 
M. Monnet has found widespread support among trade 
union leaders for his Committee for a United States of 
Europe strengthens the impression that there has been an 
important change in the attitude of the trades unions and 
that their earlier doubts have been resolved in favour of the 
common market. 


Indonesia’s Fresh Approach 


R ANAK AGUNG GDE AGUNG, Indonesia’s 

Foreign Minister, arrives in London next week at the 
invitation of the Foreign Office. Ever since the new 
government of Dr Harahap took office in Jakarta last 
August there has been a significant improvement in rela- 
tions with the West, and Dr Agung has made an important 
contribution to this happier state of affairs. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that he represents a government which 
has only a limited span of life ahead of it. Although the 
elections are now virtually compiete, the balance of the 
parties is still tantalisingly unclear. It is certain, however, 
that whatever happens the present amorphous coalition 
cannot remain in existence for long. The existing Masjumi- 
based administration will, in all probability, be broadened 
by including the Nationalist party ; while the orthodox 
Moslem party, the Nahdatul Ulama, will clearly be entitled 
to a larger share of portfolios than it holds in the present 
government. Each of these parties is to a lesser or greater 
extent antagonistic towards the policy of bettering relations 
with the West. 


In spite of these uncertainties, however, the Indonesian 
government has been pressing forward with its policy of 
trying to repair the damage done to its relations with the 
West during the Communist-backed regime of Dr Sastroa- 
midjojo. Its relations with Holland are the central problem 
and New Guinea provides the key to its solution. After 
many hesitations and anxious preparations a conference was 
opened between representatives of the Dutch and Indo- 
nesian governments ; it began first in The Hague and was 
later transferred to neutral ground at Geneva. It began 
cautiously with both sides taking good care to define their 
respective standpoints, and after an adjournment on 
December 21st, talks were resumed last Tuesday. 

On the Indonesian side, Dr Agung, the chief delegate, 
has been forced to proceed with great circumspection 
because of opposition at home. Even the President, Dr 
Sukarno, who is supposed to be above party politics, has 
not concealed his dislike of negotiations with the Dutch. 
The Nahdatul Ulama originally agreed to the appoint- 
ment of one of its members to the delegation, but 
he has never turned up in Geneva and his arrival is no 
longer expected. Moreover, at the last moment, one of the 
delegates appointed by one of the smaller Islamic parties 
resigned. This left Dr Agung’s delegation supported only 
by the Masjumi, the small Socialist party and two of the 
minor Christian parties. 

The Dutch delegation too has its hands tied. The Hague 
parliament is hostile to the talks and the general feeling is 
that they are badly timed. With the exception of the 
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handful of Communists, all the Dutch parties support the 
government’s stand that it is impossible to negotiate on the 
status of New Guinea: it is under Dutch sovereignty and 
there it will stay. Nor is there much support for reopening 
discussions on the financial and economic agreements which 
were made in 1949. 


Friendly Deadlock ? 


Thus it was not surprising that the first stage of the 
conference made little progress. On sovereignty, the Indo- 
nesian delegation, with its eyes on public opinion at home, 
pressed for a Dutch admission that the territory is 
“ juridically disputed.” But even this moderate demand 
stands no chance of acceptance by the Dutch because to 
accede to it would undermine their whole position. The 
economic and financial questions mainly concern certain 
rights and concessions guaranteed to Dutch businesses by 
the agreement of 1949. The Indonesians want to eliminate 
these on the grounds, first, that conditions governing foreign 
investment in the country are a subject for national legisla- 
tion, hot international agreement; second, that new 
legislation governing foreign investment in Indonesia has 
been prepared and will soon, it is hoped, become law ; and 
third, that it is invidious for the Dutch to receive preferen- 
tial treatment. The Dutch are willing to accept the Indo- 
nesian standpoint so far as new investments are concerned, 
but they are unwilling to relinquish the protection guaran- 
teed to existing investments by the agreement of 1949. 
They point out, furthermore, that, while the new charter 
for foreign investment is welcome, it still has to become law, 
and nobody can guarantee that the government that follows 
Dr Harahap’s caretaker administration will take over its 


‘ policies. 


Although as the second stage of the talks gets under way 
there is every sign of a deadlock, there is also an unmistak- 
able atmosphere of mutual good will surrounding them. The 
chances of success would be improved, however, if the 
Indonesian government were able to fulfil its promise to 
do something definite about clearing up the unsatisfactory 
affair of the Dutch nationals held in Jakarta on charges of 
treason. And the Dutch might well pay more heed to the 
Indonesian argument that if the talks collapse the result 
might well be the immediate fall of the Harahap coalition 
and its replacement by a much less friendly government. 


Christmas Circus in Rumania 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE one and only star turn at the Rumanian Com- 

munists’ recent congress was given by the party’s strong 
man, Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. His report “ on the activi- 
ties of the Central Committee ” took up the whole of the 
first day’s proceedings and those who later followed him 
to the rostrum simply developed or repeated parts of what 
he had already said. Even the distinguished foreign 
visitors—including Mao Tse-tung’s deputy, Marshal Chu 
Teh, Mr Khrushchev’s dark horse, Kirichenko (member 
of the Soviet Party Presidium and First Secretary of the 
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Ukraine), the veteran survivors of the Comintern, Matyas 
Rakosi and Dolores Ibarruri (La Pasionaria) and Messrs 
Leon Mauvais and Palme Dutt—all looked as if they were 


present only in order to add more glitter to this Rumanian 
Christmas circus. 


The bulk of Gheorghiu-Dej’s mammoth speech was 
devoted to the internal economic situation. He boasted 
of successes in the oil, methane gas, non-ferrous ore 
(including uranium) and cheraical industries. Oil output 
and processing, for instance, have reached the 10.6 million 
instead of the ro million tons mark. Gheorghiu-Dej alse 
emphasised the recent Soviet-Rumanian deal on Sovrom- 
petrol, but elegantly skated over the “ extremely favourable 
conditions” on which the Russian “ share” was “ sold.” 
He was completely and curiously silent about last year’s 
bargain on the other twelve Sovroms, and ignored the 
remaining one, Sovromquartz, which controls uranium pro- 
duction. He was also able to report optimistically about 
grain production, which apparently rose to over 9 million 
tons last year and nearly 12 million this year as compared 
with an average of 8.5 million before the war, as well as 
about cattle and “the pig population” which rose from 
2.§ million in 1938 to 5.6 million in 1955. This, however, 
did not prevent steep increases in the price of meat, bread, 
flour, milk and other essential foodstuffs early last year. 
Gheorghiu-Dej did not mention these, but he did admit 
that the living standard planned for 1955 had not been 
“entirely reached,” and that the level of production in the 
light and food industries was too low. 


Misleading Norms 


The Rumanian First Secretary also had to report “ some 
lagging ” behind in various sectors of heavy industry such 
as steel, rolled metal, coal, coke and cement. Coal produc- 
tion is two million tons short of its target and steel output 
is nearly 800,000 tons instead of 1,250,000 tons, as planned. 
Coke and iron ore production covers only about half of 
the needs of the iron and steel industry and Gheorghiu-Dej 
complained bitterly of the effects of this shortage throughout 
the national economy, and especially in the engineering 
industry. At the same time, he boasted of the rapid 
development of the engineering industry and claimed that 
not only was all the equipment needed by the oil industry 
now «produced in Rumania, but that increasing quantities 
of oil equipment were also produced for export. But 
Gheorghiu-Dej went on to complain that factories were 
producing types of machines “which do not correspond 
to the most advanced technique” and require too much 
raw material in their construction. 


The Communist leader’s chief and most significant 
complaint, however, was the “lagging behind of labour 
productivity” and the failure to carry out the planned 
reduction in production costs. In many branches of 
industry, such as coal, lumber, paper, sugar, meat and 
cotton, production costs have actually increased over the 
last five years. In the coalmines an “ intolerable state of 
affairs ” has been created by a drop in labour productivity 
to 92 per cent of the 1950 level. Elsewhere, in the iron 
and steel and textile industries for instance, productivity 
has increased only slightly and remains below the Plan 
targets. Gheorghiu-Dej was very scathing about the mis- 
lecding use of norm statistics which were so organised as 
to give a picture of completely “ phoney overfulfilment ” 
when in fact there had been no corresponding increase in 
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real labour productivity. He also complained of losses 
from “labour time.” “ During 1954 alone losses of pro- 
ductive time in Republican (i.e., excluding communal and 
local) industry reached nine million working days, of which 
5-7 million days were due to absenteeism and 2.3 million 
to absence from work approved by the managements of the 
enterprises.” He also accused his former colleagues, the 
railwaymen, of “ indiscipline and indifference towards the 
common wealth.” But there seems little reason for them 
to love a regime which wastes huge portions of its wealth 
on such projects as the Danube-Black Sea Canal, which 
has now been abandoned, and yet is unable to build even 
the 60,000 sorely needed flats promised in the Plan. The 
housing situation is evidently such that Gheorghiu-Dej 
preferred not to go into it in detail. 


Resistance on the Farms 


In spite of the increase in grain production, the First 
Secretary is far from satisfied with the situation in the 
countryside. In spite of pressure, the small peasant has held 
collectivisation at bay ; although the proportion of arable 
land in the “ socialist sector” has risen from 12 per cent 
in 1950 to 26.5 per cent at the end of 1955, only just 
under 4 per cent of the rural population has joined collec- 
tives. “The predominance,” said Gheorghiu-Dej, “ of 
small-scale production in the villages and the slow rate of 
development of the socialist sector in agriculture . . . are 
a brake not only on the development of the productive 
forces of agriculture but also on the continued development 
of socialist industry and the national economy in general.” 
He also castigated the tendency of some party and state 
organs “to let the socialist transformation of agriculture 
take care of itself” and produced an array of facts and 
figures to prove that a farmer was much better off inside 
a collective than outside. But it would be a mistake to 
label peasant resistance as the sole reason for the slow 
pace of collectivisation. The regime’s inability to supply 
agriculture with tractors and machinery is another factor ; 
only about half the planned number of machine tractor 
stations have been set up. 


Anywhere outside the Communist world such a balance- 
sheet would at best have been greeted with pained silence. 
But Gheorghiu-Dej’s report was received with wild 
“enthusiasm.” And the “election” of the new central 
bodies has only strengthened his position. The enlarged new 
Central Committee (61 instead of 41 members) has been 
filled with his men, mostly party bureaucrats. The eleven- 
man Politbureau includes all nine members of its prede- 
cessor, plus two new members, Colonel-General I. Draghici, 
the Minister of the Interior, and Lt.-General N. Ceausescu, 
a member of the Secretariat. 


With the same recipe and the same cooks the pudding 
is likely to turn out the same as before. Greater sums are 
to be invested in the 1956-60 Plan and heavy industry is 
to get 50 per cent of the whole ; only 6 per cent is to go to 
light industry and 12.5 per cent to agriculture and forestry. 
The drive for collectivisation is to be increased so that by 
1960 the socialist sector contains more than §0 per cent 
of the arable land and is responsible for 60-70 per cent of 
agricultural production. And the chiabur (Rumanian kulak), 
together with Ana Pauker, who was attacked by Gheorghiu- 
Dej as the leader of the right-wing deviation, appear 
to be the principal scapegoats for any difficulties that 
may arise. 
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RS For many years Barclays Bank has been building up a structure 
% * unique in world banking, a structure based upon two distinct 
caf principles. The private banks which combined to form Barclays have 


lodges in the hands of local people a broad measure of the day-to- 
day control of affairs; while, ranged around the English bank, there 
has been developed a group of associated companies which provide 
in Scotland, in France, in the Mediterranean, in Africa, in Canada, 
and in the West Indies, a banking service comparable to that of the 
parent company. The Englishman doing business overseas may well 
find invaluable this direct representation in many countries; it 
is of course supplemented by a network of correspondent banks 
throughout the world. 

The system of decentralisation through Local Head Offices is not 
confined to this country. Branch managers can deal with practically 
any banking question you put to them; but if they have to refer to 
higher authority most of them need go only to their Local Directors 
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in Norwich or Nairobi, in Leicester or Lagos, rather than to a 
remote Head Office in London. 


FS provided the foundation for a system of Local Head Offices which 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
| 


a Associated Companies: 

- The British Linen Bank Barclays Bank D.C.O. _ Barclays Bank (Canada) 

‘sf Barclays Bank (France) Limited Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee Company (Channel Islands) Limited 

FS An amaigamation between the Imperial Bank of Canada and Barclays Bank (Canada) has been arranged, and 


this will greatly expand the services of the Barclays Group in the Dominion 
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A Less Boisterous New Year ? 


L has been an odd year economically, but not quite an 
odd year of crisis. There is therefore almost as much 
dispute about where the British economy has come from in 
195§ as about where it is likely to go to in 1956. As 
prognosis must depend very largely upon case history, it 
will be best to try to assess where the economy has come 
from first. The most convenient yardstick against which 
to measure the achievements—and the disappointments— 
of 1955 can be found in Mr Butler’s original expectations 
at the time of his (now much maligned) pre-election Budget. 

Three assumptions—it is unfair to call them merely 
hopes—underlay that Budget. The first was that there 
would be scope in 1955 for an increase in industrial pro- 
duction at least as large as the increase of 6} per cent 
marked up in 1954. Thanks partly to the flagging of coal 
output and of demand for cotton textiles, that aim has not 
been achieved ; the increase in industrial production in the 
first eleven months of 1955 was approximately 4} per cent. 
While gross domestic product, in terms of 1953 factor cost, 
rose by some £650 million in 1954, the increase in 1955 is 
unlikely to have exceeded—indeed probably it has not 
reached—f{500 million. By comparison with Mr Butler’s 
hopes in April, that is a disappointment ; but the increase 
has nevertheless been larger than most unofficial analysts 
thought was likely to be achieved from Britain’s overstrained 
productive system twelve months ago. On a long view, the 
objective of doubling Britain’s standard of living in a 
generation has proceeded at full target pace. 

The second assumption underlying Mr Butler’s Budget 
in April was that consumption would increase by rather 
less in 1955 than it had done in 1954 (when the increase, 
once again in terms of 1953 factor cost, was just over £400 
million). Despite an acceleration of the increase in con- 
sumption towards the end of the year, and also despite the 
April tax reliefs, that assumption seems to have held good. 
When the final figures for 1955 are available it will be 
surprising if, out of an accretion of new resources of 
probably rather under {£500 million, more than about 
£375 million is found to have been absorbed by increased 
consumption. That should have left some £100 million to 
finance either increased Government expenditure or 
increased investment or else to strengthen the balance of 


payments. ; 
The third assumption behind Mr Butler’s Budget in 


April seemed to be that the whole of this would be needed 
to finance an increase in domestic investment. That 
assumption has been expensively over-fulfilled. Everybody 
knows that the balance of payments has not been 
strengthened in 1955; it has been weakened. There also 
does not seem to have been an increase in the real burden 
of current Government expenditure upon goods and services 
during 1955 ; although supply expenditure in the first nine 
months of this financial year, as revealed in the Exchequer 
returns released last Saturday night, was some £74 million 
higher than in the first nine months of last financial year, 
this rise can probably be more than accounted for. by the 
increase in prices meanwhile. But by how much has private 
investment in stocks and fixed equipment increased, and 
by how far has it exceeded Mr Butler’s (always rather 
vague) April estimate ? 

It is extraordinarily difficult to answer either question. 
During 1954; the volume of imports had risen by only 
2 per cent despite the 6} per cent increase in industrial 
production (largely, of course, because industrialists had 
been running down their raw material holdings at the 
beginning of the year because they feared a price fall in 
the wake of a possible American slump). It was quite 
impossible that this pinchpenny economy in imported 
materials for stock would continue much further in 1955, 
if production was to go on increasing ; all that the sterner 
credit policy could hope to do in this sector was to hold 
back the rise. As it has turned out, the volume of imports 
in the first nine months of 1955 was, in fact some 12 per 
cent higher than in the equivalent period of 1954, while 
industrial production rose by § per cent ; there must there- 
fore have been quite considerable restocking of raw 
materials. And the increase in fixed investment has also 
been much greater than the increase of just over {£100 
million (again in terms of 1953 factor costs) marked up in 
1954 ; probably, it has been more than twice as high. 


w 


Here, then, lies the principal explanation of the deterior- 
ation of the balance of payments in 1955. Britain has been 
investing more at home at the expense of disinvesting 
abroad. It has been laying in new stocks and new industrial 
machinery at the expense of losing gold. That does not 
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seem to be a very dreadful thing to have done: in fact, at 
certain stages of the world trade cycle, it would even be 
a sensible thing to do. Why then the autumn Budget 
and the cries of crisis ? : 
There are several explanations. One of these—it is only 
one and no false optimism should be engendered in 
pondering temporarily upon it—is that it is quite possible 
that the near-panic which some people whipped up about 
the underlying economic position of both Britain and the 
overseas sterling area in the summer and early autumn was 
based on a misreading of the available signs. In 1954, 
Britain had earned a total external payments surplus of 
£186 million. The estimates of the flow of real resources, 
given above, suggest that there might have been a deteriora- 
tion of over £200 million in 1955 ; and, in fact, the monthly 


THE TRADE DEFICIT 


£ mithon 


trade figures—shown in graphical form in the accompany- 
ing chart—were running at an average annual rate that 
was some {275 million worse in the first eleven months 


of 1955 than in the equivalent period of 1954. But 
the chart also shows that the figures—and the com- 
parison with 1954—varied rather wildly from month to 
month. The worst months fell at the beginning of the year 
(when the ports were suffering some backlog from the dock 
strike of October-November, 1954) and in June and July 
(when the dock and railway strikes of early summer cast 
their shadow over the figures). Moreover these danger 
signals of external deficit were hoisted at a time when 
foreign bankers were particularly nervous about the stability 
of sterling, partly because of concurrent payments diffi- 
culties in the overseas sterling area. The fall in the whole 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves amounted to $643 
million in 1955, and brought the reserves down to the 
dangerously low level of $2,120 million. But, if one 
excludes the end-December gold payments, all but $40 
million of the year’s fall occurred in four months of heavy 
deficit. They were the months when foreign speculation 
against sterling was to be expected: namely, February and 
the period July-September. 

The autumn Budget was not therefore forced upon the 
Chancellor by a balance-of-payments “crisis,” in the 
grimmest sense of that term. But there were several 
adverse factors that Mr Butler had to bear in mind. 
First, the foreign speculation against the pound, ill-based 
in the short-term though it may have been, had to be 
countered. Secondly, even if Britain, except in the months 
most directly affected by the dock and railway strikes, was 
not in heavy external deficit during 1955, the world trade 
cycle had now entered a phase when Britain should be in 
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heavy surplus. World demand for manufactured goods 
is rising on the escalator of the new American boom, but 
British industry has its books so filled with domestic orders 
that British exports have not been rising in proportion ; 
this provided a clear case for trimming domestic demand, 
especially as the one sector in which British consumption 
has notably increased is in consumption of exportable 
metal goods. Thirdly, and most important of all, wage 
and cost inflation is proceeding more swiftly in Britain than 
in other countries ; and Mr Butler peered forward from his 
second Budget day in 1955 to an even bigger round of 
wage claims ahead. He had to try to do something to 
check this new round if he was to defend tt long-term 
exchange value of the pound. 


* 


So much, then, for retrospect. To assess the prospect 
for 1956 means, in effect, to assess whether the three 
objectives of Mr Butler’s last Budget are likely to be 
attained in the first year of Mr Macmillan’s Chancellorship. 
There is nothing much that can be said at this stage about 
the first and third of these objectives. It seems clear that, 
in the short term, the objective of stopping speculation 
against the pound has been achieved ; and that, also in the 
short term, the objective of damping down wage demands 
has not. But, in the longer term, both will depend on the 
balance between domestic supply and demand. As the new 
year opens, what is the prospect for this ? 

Although the over-hanging cloud of new wage demands 
may yet make this assessment look silly, the prospect could 
be one of less underlying inflation, of greater difficulty in 
selling goods at home, and therefore of opportunity for the 
new Chancellor if he is a brave man. As far as can be 
seen, there is no reason why there should be an excess of 
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domestic demand over potential supply in 1956. In the 
first place, there may be scope—if the Chancellor wants 
scope—for Britain’s real gross domestic product to rise by 
£500 million or more during the new year. It is 
true that the increase in the industrial index during the 
last few months of the old year has been much smaller 
than the increase in the earlier months of it ; but the same 
thing happened at the end of 1954, and over-emphasis 
upon this trend was responsible for the excessive pessimism 
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about production of which most economic analysts were 
guilty twelve months ago. In view of the additions to pro- 
ductive capacity created by the high rate of fixed invest- 
ment in the past year, the scope for another £500 million 
increase in gross domestic product should be there. 

From this potential accretion of supplies investment 
should take a smaller bite during 1956. That should 
certainly be true of investment in stocks of raw materials. 
As has been explained above, Britain entered 1955 just 
after a period of heavy under-importing relative to the 
growth of production ; it enters 1956 just after a period 
of relative over-importing. The stocks, if not always the 
money to finance them, are there. It will also be surprising 
if fixed investment rises by quite’ as much during 1956 
as it has done during 1955. The increase in 1955 was the 
delayed-action result of a direct and deliberate stimulus in 
the Budget of 1954; investment in 1956 should be under 
the shadow of the deliberate restriction upon the raising of 
new money which the credit squeeze has imposed in 1955. 
It will be remembered that the credit squeeze of 1952 had 
a similar delayed action effect in bringing down fixed invest- 


_ ment towards the end of 1953—which, indeed, was why the 


new stimulus to it was given in the Budget of 1954. Even if 
this possible slowing down of fixed investment does not 
begin until towards the end of the year, one would expect 
that, taken in conjunction with the level of stockbuilding, it 
should suffice to allow the greater part of any new increase 
in production in 1956 to be diverted either to consumption 
or to a strengthening of the balance of payments. 

How much will consumption take? This is a very 
difficult question to answer. Consumption was, unfor- 
tunately, showing signs of accelerating its rate of increase 
in the autumn ; that was one reason for both the fact and 
the shape of the October Budget. The new wage claims, 
if they are granted in the now customarily inflationary 
proportion, could accelerate the rate of increase still further. 
But there are three factors on the other side. One is that 
higher incomes will not lead automatically to a higher level 


Si 


of real consumption, because prices have risen too; quite 
apart from the “ natural ” increase in prices, the new level 
of purchase tax rates is now operative in the shops. Another 
is the fact that the hire purchase boom in the early months 
of last year means that a part of current incomes throughout 
the early months of 1956 will be used to pay off instalments 
on goods that have already been bought, instead of chasing 
new resources. And the third fact is the credit squeeze, 
which has a much greater effect upon consumption—as 
distinct from upon investment—than is generally supposed. 
In the next few months, as businesses are called upon to 
pay their taxes and find that they cannot borrow new liquid 
funds from the banks to do so, this credit squeeze could 
reach a new intensity. There might even be a small crop of 
bankruptcies, which would be a very healthy thing. 


* 


In these circumstances, Mr Macmillan’s Chancellorship 
would be put to early trial. If this analysis has been correct, 
by about the time of his first Budget—or possibly a 
little later—he might face a genuine damping down of 
domestic demand. One consequence of this would be that 
more goods could be released for export ; that opportunity, 
of course, should be grasped with both hands. Another 
consequence, however, could be some slowing down in the 
rate of increase in production, and calls either for tax reliefs 
or for a reduction in Bank rate. The great question then 
would be whether Mr Macmillan would accede to these 
calls ; or whether he would realise that the course of wisdom 
would be to maintain the squeeze—in order to divert pro- 
duction to export and even, perhaps, to create a little slack 
in the economy that would help to damp down future wage 
demands. Nobody can tell how the new Chancellor would 
answer these questions, if they should arise. But at the 
moment, with the one major reservation about the course of 
the new wage negotiations, it does not seem altogether 
illogical or starry-eyed to wish the new Chancellor and the 
British economy a less boisterous new year. 


How Much Wage Inflation ? 


URING most of 1955 labour was the scarcest 

resource in an economy in which expansion was 
defying restraint, and accordingly its price rose sharply. 
Over the year, with about two vacancies in industry for 
every person unemployed, wage rates rose by about 7 per 
cent, and it seems possible that the increase in weekly 
earnings—which correspond more closely to the rise in 
the actual national wage bill—may have been of the order 
of 10 per cent. But by November the index of retail prices, 
at 154 (1947=100), had reached exactly 
the same level as the index of weekly wage 
rates. Inflation, largely wage-induced, 
had swallowed up the whole of the in- 
crease in at least the standard real wages 
of the British workman since 1947. 

The real margin of increased purchas- 
ing power in the hands of wage-earners, 
therefore, now depends upon the extent to 
which gross weekly earnings have in- 
creased more than basic wage rates. It is 
a substantial margin: weekly earnings 
have risen by 75-80 per cent since 1947, 
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about a sixth more than prices. Even during 1955 the 
real purchasing power of earnings may have outstripped 
prices by two or three per cent. That would be roughly 
in line with the real increase in the national product, as it 
was between 1948 and 1954, when according to the National 
income Blue Book the country’s total wage bill rose by 
almost exactly the same percentage as other incomes did, 
its share remaining constant. 

Traditionally, wage earners fear too much dependence 
on overtime and other “grace and favour ” 
payments over and above basic wage rates 
—though they have had little reason to do 
so since the war. Prices have caught up 
wage rates at a time when if the Govern- 
ment’s declared policy succeeds overtime 
working on its present scale may well look 
uncertain. Of such considerations are big 
wage claims made ; also of envy. Wages 
last year may have risen more than salaries, 
but probably not much more than the 
profits declared during the year ; and the 
tax changes of 19§5§ probably benefited net 
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salaries and unearned incomes proportionately more than 
take-home pay. 

Last year’s wage claims resulted in an addition of nearly 
{£5 million a week to the standard wage rates of about 
11} million people, far more than was conceded in 1954 
or 1953, only a little more than in 1952 (that year of 
“recession ”!), and still well short of the £6} million a 
week conceded in 1951. Most of the 1955 increases came 
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in the first half of the year, the bargaining season—before 
the two most serious strikes, on the railways and in the 
docks (both of which had less than satisfactory endings for 
the strikers). The bargaining season now begins again, and 
a bundle of huge claims is already on the table. It is never 
particularly meaningful to compare wage increases granted 
with claims before bargaining begins. «But for what it is 
worth, it seems probable that the national wagebill in 1955 
will have risen by a good deal more than the £400 million 
that is generally talked about ; on the other hand, union 
leaders are presumably expecting at best to settle for a good 
deal less than the £500 million a year that is said to be the 
total of their present claims. 

Last year’s increases in productivity fell far short of the 
rise in earnings. Once again, drawing in wives and old 
men, industry increased its labour force more than could 
have been counted upon: by about 225,000, or close on 
2 per cent. With industrial output up by just under 5 
per cent on the year, this indicates a rise of only about 
3 per cent in output per head. Labour costs will therefore 
have risen considerably, as is to be expected when over- 
time is heavy and many employers are paying more than 
the standard rate to get marginal labour. Although the very 
full employment of capacity may partly have offset this by 
spreading overheads over more output, many companies 
have been bidding in the same way for marginal materials 
—for example, foreign steel at £20 a ton extra. Total 
costs of output, therefore, have probably been rising—and 
towards the second half of the year more than turnover, 
shaving the still substantial rise in industrial profits. 

This year and next should see the largest accretion of 
new and improved industrial capacity since the war, and 
even the labour force could probably again draw in a 
significant number of extra bodies if necessary. If the 
demand were forthcoming, a rise of as much as § per cent 
in industrial output might be feasible in 1956. If. output 
rose that much higher, any increase in the national wage 
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bill by a higher percentage would constitute continued wage 
inflation. But if production should continue to grow at 
such a rate, there is not the slightest chance that the rise in 
wages this year could be held down to such a percentage. 

This year’s rise in the national wage bill, therefore, will 
depend largely upon the delayed but now widening effects 
of the squeeze. There is not much likelihood that any 
change in the economic climate during the next two or 
three months will be enough to frighten the unions out of 
their present round of claims. To the extent that those 
are met, the floor of basic wages will be higher. But the 
squeeze at present looks very liable to thin out the extra 
fringe of overtime payments and special bonuses that has 
become so vital in wage earners’ incomes ; and so, if the 
production rise is allowed to level off a little, might the 
commissioning of new plant that can produce more during 
normal hours of work. It is fair to say that neither the last 
Chancellor nor the new one has avowed any wish to slacken 
off the growth of production, but equally possible to doubt 
whether their policy can work unless it does. 


* 


That policy was originally said to be aimed at diverting 
production to export without affecting the growth of its 
total volume. If it did, would the diverted output remain 
cheap enough to sell abroad ? And even if the growth of 
output and hence wage inflation can be moderated, is Britain 
competitive enough to push up its share of world exports ? 
The experience of last year is of little help in answering 
those questions, precisely because a rapacious home demand 
took the edge off the need to export. The increase in the 
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volume of British exports was lamentably small, amounting 
to about 4 per cent, and it compared with a rise of six per 
cent the previous year. World demand for manufactures 
was buoyant throughout 1955 and other countries, notably 
the United States and Germany, were able to increase their 
share of world exports. Yet there was little evidence that 
Britain was being priced out of overseas markets, and 
by the middle of the year many German industries were 
no longer able to offer much shorter deliveries than British. 
The main reason for the disappointing rise in exports seems 
to be that British industry was too busy catering for a huge 
demand for investment and consumption at home. 
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Nevertheless the safest answer to the first question— 
would the diverted output remain cheap enough to sell 
abroad if inflation continues at its recent pace ?—is 
probably “ No.” American wages are rising and German 
labour is beginning to test its strength in comparatively full 
employment, but productivity in both economies is rising 
so much faster than here that it would be unwise to expect 
them to inflate as fast as Britain still might this year. But 
if the squeeze moderates the growth of output and 
earnings, as well as diverting resources for exports, the 
answer to the second question could be “ Yes.” 

Britain is not the only country in Europe that is trying to 
restrain home demand and stimulate exports, and some of 
Britain’s best customers in the Commonwealth, notably 
Australia, have already cut imports quite severely. Hence 
it seems unlikely that British export prices could advance 
as fast this year as last without inviting trouble. The index 
of prices of engineering products, the largest group of 
exports, rose by five per cent in the first eleven months of 
1955, and prices of “other manufactures,” the second 
largest group, rose by four per cent ; the composite index 
of all exports rose by three per cent. But some slackening in 


Thin Ice for 


Bows crystal gazer’s lot as he peers into the share 
markets of 1956 is not a happy one. A year ago it was 
possible to have various views about the timing of the 
changes in prospect, but the two basic conditions stood 
cut clearly. The forces behind the biggest Stock Exchange 
boom in living memory were still unspent, but the boom 
was in its later and therefore more dangerous phase. 
The Economist’s analysis did not foresee the severity of the 
action that would be needed to curb inflation. But the 
general conclusions came out about right. There were still 
profits to be made on the Stock Exchange in 1955. The 
Financial Times ordinary share index which opened the 
year at 184 finished it at 200.4. But capital gains were not 
as easy as in 1954, and there were wounds to lick as well as 
profits to count when the year ended. The index had come 
back from a peak of 
223.9 in July and the 
fall had at times been 
sharp. 

It is tempting now 
simply to put the 
machine of prophecy 
into reverse gear and 
make the opposite 
forecast for 1956. 
The action that has 
already been taken is 
mildly deflationary. 
The credit squeeze, 
the curb on hire pur- 
chase and some of 
the provisions of the 
autumn budget—particularly higher purchase tax and 
higher telephone rentals — will take off some of the infla- 
tionary pressure. Surely too the curb must grip harder as 
time passes even if no further measures are taken. The year 
might therefore open with money still growing gradually 
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the growth of output might well help to restrain the rise in 
costs. That, coupled with a less rapacious demand at home, 
could persuade industry that exports are more worth fight- 
ing for, and getting, than in 1955. 


the Investor ? 


dearer, with more borrowers wishing to come to the new 
issue market than the market can feed. (They came in 
strength in the autumn as the chart shows.) That might 
apply to both the gilt-edged and the industrial sections, 
for the local authorities are under the same kind of pressure 
as are big industrial companies: but for the industrial com- 
pany there is the added possibility of finding some of the 
money by saving at the expense of the shareholders’ 
dividend. 

It would be bold, but not foolhardy, to take the guess 
one step further and suggest that the downward movement 
of security prices might be pronounced in the early part of 
the year but should slow down as the year progressed and 
might even be reversed before it ended. A slower decline 
could certainly happen in the gilt-edged market for gilt- 
edged stocks have 
been on the down- 
ward path since mid- 
November, 1954. 
They were already 
under heavy pressure 
while industrials were 
enjoying their mid- 
summer boom. The 
cyclical pattern for 
gilt-edged is a long 
slow one, but disin- 
flation should bring 
renewed confidence 
to gilt-edged eventu- 
ally. 

The case for an 
early recovery in 
industrials is not strong. They are even now 
only about 10} per cent below their peak and less 
than six months in time away from it. Historically it would 
be normal for the trough of a market recession to be 
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separated from the peak of the preceding boom by a sub- 
stantially greater interval 
years has—as the diagram shows—not abolished the cyclical 
pattern of the market. It has, however, put a tilt into it, 
lengthening all the “ bull markets” and foreshortening all 
the “ bear markets.” It matters not at all that industrial 
earnings to be published for some time to come will con- 
tinue to show substantial advances over the previous year’s 
figures. Those reports—based on orders booked long ago 
and on work done and wages paid a fair time ago—have 
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already been discounted in the market. The balance sheets 
tell of the past ; the market tries to tell of the future. It 
does matter that most leading companies among the few 
that produce interim statements have given some indication 
that costs—particularly wage costs—are cutting into profit 
margins. But-the real question is how much further the 
process will be allowed to go. 

Crystal gazing might well stop there, with the kind of 
forecast that would have been made just before Mr Mac- 
millan arrived at the Treasury. He takes to the Treasury 
the reputation of a highly successful departmental Minister, 
whose drive (is it unfair to call it salesmanship ?) usually 
prevails in the Cabinet. He brings with him the disadvan- 
tage that every new Chancellor must face ; the operator 
overseas needs to be reassured that Mr Macmillan is as 
resolute as his predecessor to make and keep sterling strong. 

External rather than internal indicators will in the last 
resort show the success or failure of the policy of curbing 
inflation. The willingness of the businessman overseas to 
buy sterling normally to meet his needs, instead of main- 
taining a short account to be closed at the last possible 
moment, the willingness to invest in Britain, the ability of 
British exports to flourish in increasingly competitive 
markets, and the speed with which the abnormally high 
import bill of recent months is cut down are the facts that 
must determine whether the credit squeeze is too tight or 
not tight enough. A new Chancellor with a reputation at 
stake ought not in the early months at least to let his eye 
wander far from the gold and dollar figures and the sterling 
exchange rate. It would be pleasing if he could have a firm 
gilt-edged market, for it would greatly cheapen government 
and local authority borrowing. There will be insistent pleas 
too from those whom the squeeze pinches for relief. It 
will come from the textile industries that always seem to 
receive the blow first, from the ironfounders who suffer 
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from the reduced hire purchase demand for gas and electric 
appliances, even perhaps from the motor industry. But to 
grant reliefs too soon would be to kill confidence abroad. 

Common sense suggests that the time for any relaxation 
of the tighter money policy has not yet come. But the 
Chancellor’s dilemma and the investors’ dilemma are two 
facets of the same truth. In order that confidence 
abroad in Britain may be sustained, excessive confidence 
among Britons at home, confidence in regularly growing pay 
packets, in easy profits at the factory and in easy capital 
gains on the Stock Exchange, must be curbed. And unless 
they are curbed, confidence in the sterling economy abroad 
will come in question and full employment at home cannot 
be indefinitely upheld. 

Investors cannot be expected to foresee the strength 
or the duration of the discipline that the new Chancellor 
will apply but it may occur to them that they will risk far 
less by acting on the assumption that the bear market is to 
continue than they would by premature investment, and 
secondly that any major change in British policy is almost 
impossible this side of the budget. , 

The arguments for a high degree of liquidity in invest- 
ment policy at this moment are strong. Such liquidity might 
be tempered without any great risk by using some of the 
short-dated trustee stocks that now stand below par. The 
prospective tax-free capital profit on redemption must by 
now largely outweigh the risks of a further rise in interest 
rates. The argument at the moment runs rather more 
strongly against heavy investment in durable consumer 
goods — from refrigerators to motor cars — than it does 
against investment in the industries that make the more 
basic forms of capital equipment. The argument also runs 
rather less strongly against the external groups, shipping, 
carefully selected commodities, and even gold, than against 
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heavy investment in purely domestic industry. This is 
probably not the occasion for the investor to adopt siege 
tactics, as though a great slump were expected. It possibly 
is the occasion for limiting risks, for assuming that the 
market is at least as likely to be adverse as to be favourable 
—until he can better judge which way the cat will jump. 
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FROM CONCEPTION TO COMMISSIONING — From the earliest stage of 
design to the completion of the actual, working plant, Frasers take charge of all 
operations, for process plant in any part of the world. 


W. J. FRASER & CO. LTD., CHEMICAL & PETROLEUM ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS, 
Harold Hill, Romford, Essex. Works: Monk Bretton, Nr. Barnsley, Yorks. 
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transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
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of many industries including— Wherever you go, the wide world over, 
Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, you will find Drambuie 
chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, awaiting you like a friendly gesture from home. 


hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 
services; wood, grain and oilseed by-products; con- 
tainers (metal, wood, card), printing. 


Prepared in Scotland from the recipe 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Drambuie is renowned 
across the oceans and continents of the world 
as the liqueur of subtle and unvarying excellence. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co., Ltd., York Place, Edinburgh 


FOR DETAILS OF SITES AND SERVICES 
apply——TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 


Build at Hull 
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AUSTRALIA 
to-day... 








The State of Victoria is poor in black coal but 
rich in low-grade “ brown” coal, and has made 
this the basis of her fuel industry. The Yallourn 
Power Station, which consumes “ brown ”’ coal, 


is the heart of a State-wide electricity network. 


The Bank of New South Wales has assisted 

Yallourn Power Station, Victoria in the growth of Australian industry and has 
recently published a booklet of factual information entitled ‘‘ Establishing a business in Australia”. A 
free copy of this may be obtained from — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2.—D. J, M. Frazer, Manager 
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Essentials in Steel 


. . » Demand can hardly continue to increase as rapidly as 
in recent months. It is believed, in fact, that the further 
expansion of steel production at home will prove fully 
adequate to cover any increase in real consumption during 
1955, and probably to reduce the need for imports as the 
year goes on. Imports during the year as a whole should 
not exceed half a million tons... . 


British Iron and Steel Federation, 
January, 1955. 

It seems improbable, indeed, that steel requirements at 
home can increase this year as fast as they did last . . . there 
will be scope for fairly considerable cuts in imports both 
of semis and of finished steel. 

British Iron and Steel Federation, 
January, 1956. 


L* was not only the Steel Federation that was wrong 
last year about the capacity of the British economy 
to absorb extra steel. But unrivalled experience and 
the best information available did not prevent it from 
being quite wrong—for quite convincing reasons. 
Today the federation is saying the same things about 
1956, and they remain convincing. But it is also saying 
some of the same things about 1962—which may be 
more open to question. 

Only the outlines of how those best guesses went 
wrong in 1955 are yet clear. Steel production went up 
more than the federation had expected—from 18} 
million tons of crude steel in 1954 to 19 million tons 
last year—but even so imports had to be increased to 
the equivalent of about 17 million ingot tons. That 
provided about 2} million tons more crude steel. 
Where did it go? 

The industry exported 300,000-400,000 ingot tons 
more steel than in 1954, pushing the year’s exports up 
to 34 million tons (ingot equivalent) ; and the federa- 
tion thinks that perhaps 200,000 ingot tons more went 
into raising the country’s exports of metal goods. Of 
the 2 million tons extra that stayed at home the industry 
appears to have put perhaps 200,000 ingot tons into 





its own stocks ; it does not think a “ disproportionate ” 
amount went to swell merchants’ and consumers’ stocks 
of steel. Defence can hardly have required much more 
steel than in 19543; the federation estimates that 
possibly 200,000 ingot tons went into metal consumer 
goods for the home market. Such figuring suggests that 
capital investment at home last year consumed some- 
thing of the order of 14 million tons more crude steel 
than it did in 1954, or about 12 per cent more. That 
may be right, but it is not easy to credit. May not the 
consumption of steel in durable consumer goods for the 
home market, as well as merchants’ and consumers’ 
stocks, have risen a good deal more, and investment a 
good deal less ? 

Such reservations, fortunately, do not make the 
federation’s confidence about meeting demand in 1956 
sound less convincing. If investment has taken less 
steel, there is presumably so much the more in stock to 
meet a continued rise in construction requirements this 
year as the factories approved and started in 1955 take 
more structural steel and later receive their plant and 
machinery. If durable consumer goods took a larger 
share of the extra steel during 1955, the output of some 
of them has already felt the effects of the credit squeeze. 
Provided that the squeeze moderates the general rise 
in industrial output, as it appears already to be doing, 
the increase of 14 million ingot tons in British steel 
production counted upon this year ought certainly to be 
enough to meet any rise in demand. How far it will 
enable imports to be cut remains to be seen—but there 
are already some signs of softening in parts of the 
steel market. 


In 1954 and 1955 the steel industry has had a 
salutary reminder of how much faster the industries 
that use steel can expand than it is generally capable 
of expanding itself. Its forward planning is at present 
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based on the assumption that production in these indus- 
tries might expand on the average by 5 per cent each 
year, which would require roughly 44 per cent more 
steel supplies each year to keep in step. During the 
last two years, production in the metal-using industries 
has risen by about 20 per cent, and steel consumption 
as a whole in Britain by about 15 per cent. The indus- 
try’s plans, which extrapolate the average rise of 
demand between 1948 and 1953, call for about 194 
million tons of steel at home by 1957-58, plus 3 million 
tons for export. The Federation is now wondering 
whether home consumption may require about 24 
million tons by 1962, plus perhaps 3-5 million tons 
for export. Its figures appear to be arrived at by pro- 
jecting the 44 per cent rise in home steel consumption 
from the level of last year, rather than from 1953, and 
from much more ebullient ideas about the level of 
exports that might be maintained over the long run than 
the industry has generally aired since the war. 


Naturally the last two years have slightly shaken the 
industry’s confidence that an increase of 4} per cent 
in steel consumption will cover the fullest expansion 
of which its customers are capable. But even if its 
customers could continue to expand at a higher rate, the 
federation now cogently argues that there is “in the 
nature of things an upper limit against which any sharp 
expansion in the use of steel must inevitably strike.” 
In steel, expansion requires far heavier investment than 
in its customer industries ; so does the expansion of its 
own direct suppliers, the ore workings and the coal 
mines. There are physical limitations on port facilities 
and in the size of ore carriers ; also in the siting of 
extra capacity, either on home orefields that require 
heavy social investment, or on the few good coastal 
locations free at deepwater ports. 


To physical limitations are added those of finance. 
The federation notes that capital expenditures in the 
steel industry, which averaged {50-60 million a year 
between 1949 and- 1954, reached about £70 million 
last year and will be about £80 million this year: it 
thinks that to reach 28 million tons a year by 1962 the 
average annual investment would have to be {80-120 
million each year. Recently the industry has been 
financing out of its own resources, it adds, about 50 per 
cent of this investment (looking enviously towards the 
self-financing that oil and chemicals manage to do): 


If the capital programme is to be increased, the pro- 
vision of finance from internal resources must be 
increased at least correspondingly, and probably more 
than correspondingly. 

In detail one may cavil at this: some companies have 
recently been covering out of their own resources much 
more than 50 per cent of their capital expenditures. 
In any case, what makes any particular percentage 
essential ? But there is no reason to quarrel with the 
federation’s contention that the net income of the 
industry needs to be enlarged if more is to be asked 
of it. The bargain by which this industry settled for 
controlled prices, low if stable, has been steadily a bad 
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one for itself during the postwar period, and not neéces- 
sarily a good one for the nation. The industry would 
still probably opt for stability rather than take the 
rewards and risks of a free market price. But stable 
prices ought properly to be set to bring about the same 
medium-run development of the industry that freely 


fluctuating prices would encourage ; and it is doubrful - 


whether the price level now set by the Iron and 
Steel Board—or, in some respects, the price structure 
—could really today be considered “an expansion 
price.” 

One may compare the British steel industry’s situa- 
tion with that of coal, another basic industry that finds 
difficulty in keeping pace with the British economy at 
the double. On the face of it, mining has to overcome 
even more physical limitations to expansion, quite 
apart from the constant wastage of capacity of an extrac- 
tive industry ; it labours under no financial curbs, 
though sheer lack of adequate staff prevents it from 
investing as much as it might. It has a far more 
irrational price policy than steel ; some of the results 
are similar, though accentuated. Because the home 
price offers them no chance to take advantage of a boom, 
steelmakers are tempted to push exports rather more 
than was planned, to get higher profits through export 
premiums ; meanwhile consumers in Britain have to 
import at yet higher prices. In coal the cost of the 
import-export balance is borne on one account, and is 
more obvious. But from neither industry is it easy quite 
to accept that physical limitations on the growth of 
output, in the medium run, are absolutely inexorable. 
In the short term, expansion in steel and coal is 
physically limited ; capacity, particularly in steel, can 
only be added in steps, while demand for steel goes up 
in a steady curve. But in the medium run, the height 
of each step and therefore the average rate of expansion 
is in the last resort a matter of the capital resources 
that can be devoted to the industry. In coal, that may 
not be a matter of price ; in steel, it still is. 


* 


Decisions about the proper long-term rate of expan- 
sion in steel depend—and today must perhaps wait— 
upon a much larger question about the utmost rate of 
expansion that is at once achievable and acceptable in 
the British economy. Mr Butler’s aim of doubling the 
standard of living in 25 years, nearly 3 per cent a year 
on the national income, implies a high, and probably 
a rising, proportion of investment—and that might well 
mean that the metal-using industries would have to 
expand at a rate faster than the 5 per cent per annum 
for which the steel industry is planning to cater. 
Growth as-fast as this may, of course, prove to be 
impossible—or undesirable, if it can only be done at 
the cost of severe inflation. That is a huge national 
question that in 1956 the country may have a breathing 
space to reconsider. 

But to make the answer turn simply on the alleged 
physical limit to the expansion of steel capacity—or of 
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coal—would be intolerable, the more so since in both 
cases expansion is handicapped by artificially low prices. 
In the article in 1955 that is quoted above the Federa- 
tion also said : 
it is always desirable that the industry should be some- 
what ahead of requirements rather than that it should 
lag behind them. 


That may be too expansionist ; ideally, one supposes, 


59 
an industry that can only expand in steps might be 
ahead just half of the time. But in the present price 
policy of steel as well as coal—and incidentally in the 
dangerous bargain about holding their artificially low 
prices unchanged that is now being proposed by some 
of the industries that consume coal and steel—lies the 


danger that in expansion it might be lagging behind 
most of the time. 


Realism and the Rates 


SS rece inflation can soon turn into an antique a 
venerable institution that has withstood the 
economic changes of centuries. That has not been 
quite the fate of the English rating system but it has 
been too close a thing for comfort. In the last twenty 
years the system has been looking increasingly 
old-fashioned, and some bold reformers (with more 
courage than a succession of governments had been 
able to bring towards making valuations for rating fit 
current economic facts) were for throwing out this piece 
of fiscal bric-a-brac and replacing it by a “ modern” 
and “efficient”—and almost certainly dangerously 
wrong—local tax system. Their ideas would have been 
better than doing nothing at all about the rateable value 
of property and until the new lists come into force 
next April, there will have been no basic changes 
(though there have been many changes in individual 
assessments) since the valuation of 1934. Since then 
the general level of prices has risen roughly three times. 


The new lists show an increase in rateable values, 
compared with April 1st last year, of 72 per cent, from 
£361.8 million to £622.9 million. Only in one respect, 
however, can this global result claim the merit of con- 
sistency ; the revaluation has been carried out (for the 
first time since the Statute of Elizabeth) not by the 
rating authorities themselves but by the Inland 
Revenue, with the intention of getting as close as might 
be to a valuation list free of anomalies and inequalities. 
Apart from this attempt to secure a common principle 
(or should it be a common art ?) of valuation across the 
whole country, there is little consistency in the outcome 
for the various local authorities. But that is not sur- 
prising. The old lists contained notorious inequalities ; 
hence an increase in rateable value above the average 
may reflect an earlier undervaluation which is now to 
be made good. Secondly, there is a marked difference 
of treatment between different classes of property. 
Houses have been revalued on the basis of rentals as 
they would have been in 1939, on the argument that rent 
restriction and the scarcity values of unrestricted 
houses between them make unfeasible any attempt to 
value houses on a current market basis. By 1960, when 
the next valuation is due to be made, it is hoped that 
there will be a free market in rents and that the valua- 
tions for houses can then be put on a current basis. In 


the present valuation, however, houses clearly lag well 
behind current valuations, whereas industrial and— 
particularly—commercial property has been brought 
fully to an up-to-date basis. High Street shopkeepers 
are finding that their valuations have increased not by 
three-quarters but in some cases three- and four-fold. 
Occupiers of shops, offices, cinemas and garages up and 


down the country are regarding their new valuations - 


with well-organised dismay. 

For these reasons, there will be significant changes 
in the incidence of rates as between different classes of 
ratepayers, and between different local authorities. 
Long before the new valuations were published, the 
Government had shown that it was sensitive to the fears 


NEW RATEABLE VALUATIONS 















Total 
ee rateable 
value as at — aS | Increase 
April 1, as vane 
1955 lists 
£ | £ % 
Counties— 
COOMBE kiccoxcceuaexe 240,913,404 | 417,456,731 73 
Wales (incl. Monmouth) 9,680,324 18,484,367 91 
County Boroughs— 
Beppe isc ccctccssens 106,722,773 | 179,240,141 68 
WEE cc eud coededdn aa 4,501,558 7,766,112 73 
VO svocususaenkmaewnes 361,818,059 72 
City of London ......e06. 6,921,816 101 


Metropolitan Boroughs .... 52,231,178 






of the shopkeepers, and the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has promised Parliament to review 
the consequences of the revaluation as soon as they can 
be fully measured. There is talk, which may not be 
easy to resist, of some partial derating for commercial 
property. There is no doubt that the incidence of rates 
will be palpably shifted to the advantage of occupiers 
of houses, and to the disadvantage of occupiers of com- 
mercial and other premises. That arises from the 
defect, temporary though it may be, of a prewar valua- 
tion standard for houses and a current valuation for the 
rest. But it is not a defect that should be exaggerated 
into a crowning objection to the new valuation as a 
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whole ; nor is it a defect that could be put right by 
yet another move towards further derating. 

By the time that new rates come to be fixed, the 
change in their incidence may seem slightly less alarm- 
ing to the commercial community. But the shift of the 
burden will not begin to be clear until the rating authori- 
ties and the Inland Revenue have completed their 
analyses of the old and new lists under the six main 
headings—houses, shops, other commercial premises, 
crown property, industrial and freight-transport. 
Only then will the new weights attaching to the various 
classes of property become apparent. To take a random 
example from the accompanying table: it is a matter 
of interest that the new list for Cambridgeshire shows 
an increase of no less than 121 per cent. over the list 
on which the current year’s rate is based, compared 
with 73 per cent. for the English counties as a 
whole. That argues some appreciable element of under- 
valuation in the past, but it remains to be seen how 
the adjustment has been distributed between domestic, 
commercial and industrial property. Some rating 
authorities have succeeded better than others in keep- 
ing abreast with the valuations for commercial proper- 
ties in the last few years, and in their cases the increase 
in valuations will not be so spectacular. The com- 
mercial community might also remember that the gross 
increase in its rate payments will rank as a deduction 
for income tax, and can therefore be discounted by 
about one-half. If, as seems possible, there will .be 


little general change in the amount of rates paid on 
domestic property (though that generality will be sub- 
ject to many exceptions among different localities 
and different properties) householders should recognise 
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As between different authorities, there are awkward 
questions to be worked out before effective local 


budgeting for 1956-57 can start. One concerns. the 
Exchequer Equalisation Grant, in which rateable value 
per head of population is the important determining 
factor. The contrast between Birmingham and Liver- 
pool in the new valuation is too sharp to miss. Birming- 
ham’s list has increased by 103 per cent, while 
Liverpool’s is up by only 374 per cent. In the past 
Birmingham has received grant, whereas Liverpool has 
not ; now Liverpool will have a smaller valuation per 
head in comparison with Birmingham, which means 
that it will stand higher for the purposes of grant, and 
can expect consequent relief for its rate poundage. It 
is impossible from mere scrutiny of the borough valud- 
tion totals to guess how the grant will be redistributed 
among them. But the general impression is that towns 
in the industrial north show much smaller increases 
(Bolton, 52 per cent ; Bradford, 46 per cent ; Hudders- 
field, 35 per cent; and Sheffield, 56 per cent, are 
examples of less than the average increase of 68 per 
cent), while the industrial Midlands show larger 
increases (Coventry, 88 per cent; Leicester, 92 per 
cent ; and Wolverhampton, 91 per cent, are examples 
of more than the average increase). 


A second adjustment has to be made for the educa- 
tion grant. This is based, in broad terms, on 60 per 
cent of the education authorities’ expenditure, but is 
subject to a deduction of 2s. 6d. in the £ of rateable 


that they have only five years’ grace—and that they are 
dubiously entitled to it. 











value. 
would increase the Exchequer’s “ 


Such a deduction based on the new valuation 
clawing back” by 
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72 per cent, and that is clearly not intended. Presum- 
ably the 2s. 6d. deduction will be reduced to conform 
with the new valuations. 

Decisions about the grants are expected very soon 
and there should be no material delay in fixing the new 
rates for 1956-57. The councils would be well 
advised to budget circumspectly, offsetting the 
increased valuations as nearly as possible by reduced 
poundages. No ratepayer, at this moment, has any 
right to feel aggrieved. If he ob;ects to the new valua- 
tion that has been put on his property, he will have a 
whole year, between April 1st and March 31, 1957, 
to make a “ proposal” for reduction ; and he cannot 
be compelled before his proposal is settled to pay any 
more in rates during 1956-57 (or any later year) than 
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he paid during the year to March 31st next. There 
will, no doubt, be plenty of appeals ; and while they 
are being decided some rating authorities may suffer 
a temporary shortage of income. But these and other 
problems of transition will be overcome in time, sub- 
ject to one over-riding condition. It is that Mr Sandys 
should not be tempted into appeasing the commercial 
ratepayers, no matter how vocal they become in the 
coming months, That would ruin any hope of 
straightening out British local authority finance and of 
getting an equitable incidence of the rate burden 
between ratepayers. Such a fair distribution of the 
burden calls more urgently every day for an end of 
the anomalous and anachronistic 75 per cent derating 
of industry and total derating of agriculture. 


Business Notes 





Lest Old Acquaintance cere 


HE New Year came in for Throgmorton Street much as 
- the Old Year had gone out. Géilt-edged prices con- 
tinued to edge upwards and equity prices maintained their 
forward march. Trading did not broaden until Wednesday, 
when the gold and dollar figures brought their minor en- 
couragement ; the weekend had failed to bring in its usual 
batch of orders, as some of the institutions, particularly in 
Scotland, were not working on Monday. There was just 
about enough investment support to keep prices firm, 
though the big buyer who was in the gilt-edged market at 
the end of the year had apparently satisfied most of his 
wants. The demand for the leading industrial equities per- 
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End- Mar. 2, | July 27, | Oct. 12,| End- 

1954 | 1955 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
Building ....... 177-5 | 171-0 | 183-0 | 153-1 | 155-9 
Electrical....... 157-1 | 166-3 | 192-6 | 161-4 | 176-2 
Engineering .... | 198-1 | 198-7 | 242-8 | 203-6 | 230-5 
Shipbuilding.... | 224-3 | 248-4 | 299-1 | 272-5 | 304-6 
Aircrafts ....... | 187-3 | 185-0 | 222-7 | 185-4 | 222-6 
Chemicals ...... | 227-0 | 217-3 | 274-5 | 225-3 | 244-4 
Motors ......... | 201-8 | 208-4 | 260-4 207-4 | 192-4 
Radio TV. ..... | 265-4 | 270-6 | 334-0 | 275-5 | 318-2 
Shades oi 2icaca | 205-5 | 194-1 | 205-2 | 179-4 | 181-7 
rextiles........ | 158-5 | 150-2 | 159-9 | 140-8 | 148-8 
ee | 288-1 | 267-4 | 387-0 | 318-9 | 360-7 
Shipping ....... 189-7 | 187-2 | 193-7 | 187-8 | 189-3 

| | 

Indust. ordinary. | 184-0 | 184-7 | 217-0 | 185-1 | 200-4 
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sisted, pushing up the Financial Times ordinary share index 
from 200.4 at the end of the year to 203.4 on Wednesday. 
But then, with the start of the new account, the advance 
faltered when it became known that prices in Wall Street 
were weakening. 

Another factor casting its shadow across the market is 
the forthcoming public offer of the stock of South Durham 
Stee] and Iron Company which, like the other steel com- 
panies, has a big development programme before it. This 
offer (which according to rumour may include a debenture 
as well as an ordinary stock issue) is expected to total 
between {12 million and £15 million, and is being under- 
written next week. Until South Durham is out of the way 
there should be a welcome breathing space from issues by 
the local authorities. Some of them have had to turn to 
the mortgage market (where they will in future be per- 
mitted to borrow for less than seven years) and the mort- 
gage market is doubtless receiving some money which 
institutions might otherwise have invested in gilt-edged. 
But the supply of money in the mortgage market remains 
inadequate, and rates have been stiffening. The credit 
squeeze is by now an old acquaintance which will not be 
forgot in 1956, and the probability that future earnings and 
dividends may be less heady can also be brought to mind 
in the new year. 


The Barest Balance 


AD it not been for the US and Canadian debt payments 
on December 30th the gold and dollar reserve figures 
for last month would have recorded the first gain since last 
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April. The weight of the $188 million payments to North 
America last month inevitably dominates the latest return 
which shows that during December the reserve fell by $163 
million (precisely the same figure as in December, 1954) to 
$2,120 million. The drop on the year amounts to $642 
million, or nearly 25 per cent. Allowing for the debt pay- 
ments, for $5 million received as aid from the United States 
and for $9 million paid to the European Payments Union, 
the natural residual for December would be a net inflow 
of $29 million. This would represent the gains secured 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account from current foreign 
exchange and gold operations. As against this the EPU 
deficit for December rose again, from £4 million in 
November to {11 million, which will be settled as to 
75 per cent in gold or dollars this month. Allowing for 
the resulting gold or dollar commitment of $23 million it 
can be claimed that the true residual for December was a 
slight fraction better than an exact balance. The optimist 
miay see it in slightly larger terms by making allowance for 
the payments of gold made last month to Iraq following 
the agreement negotiated last October. By this agreement 
Britain will transfer £5 million of gold to Iraq to strengthen 
its independent gold reserve. It is believed that £3 million 
was paid over last month. 













i Gold 
| payments (—) or Reserves 
| receipts (+)* 
($ million) US ; 
Aid 
| EPU | Other Change | 
| Settle- | Dollar in | Total 


ment Accounts 







1954 









October .¢. 4.6% i + 6 4- 12 + 17 + 35 | 2,936 
November ...... | + — 32 + — ll 2,925 
December. ...... | + § + 7 + — 1635) 2,762 
1955 
pO ee |=— 10 | — 2 + 13 + 1 | 2,763 
February . iss: | + 6 | —103 + 15 — 82 | 2,681 
Marth 23 05 osc: | + 3 | — 3B] + 21 — 14 | 2,667 
AE. Hicntiaces } + 13 — ll + 17 + 19 | 2,686 
AY ..sctiw snes’ +31 | — 49] + 18 Nil | 2,686 
FORO 6 osc civoese | + 12 — 28 + 10 — 6) 2,680 
PUY swinwsteas » | — 10 —130 | + 4 —136 | 2,544 
Parr ic | — 36 — 55 + 4 — 87 | 2,457 
September ...... | -— 9 — 55 + 2 —112 2,345 
(etebee ost cs | — 80 + 29 4 3 — 48 | 2,297 
November ......- jo 32 + 16 + 2 — 14 2,283 
December ...... | — 9 + 29 + 5 —163§ | 2.120 


* Settlements with EPU are governed by balance in previous 
month. 


§ After payments totalling $181 million in 1954 and $188 million 
in 1955 on United States and Canadian loans 


Even the most optimistic spectacles, however, cannot give 
the December returns a really satisfactory hue. The North 
American debt payments have to be made and should be 
excluded from the calculations. December is normally a 
good month for sterling area earnings of dollars and during 
the past month there has been a good commercial demand 
for sterling from the United States but it has been coun- 
tered by continued selling of sterling from the Continent. 
The bear position against sterling, mainly on Continental 
account, remains the most important single factor in the 
exchange market. There have been indications this week of 
2 tendency, encouraged by the French election results, to 
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cover these short positions. Sterling has been in fair 
demand from a number of Continental centres. Against 
dollars the rate has been steady at around $2.807.. 


Bank Profits Rise 


wo clearing banks have this week issued their pre- 
T liminary statements for 1955, and both show a modest 
further increase in profits. Barclays profit, again computed 
after transfers to inner reserves, has risen from {2,549,000 
to £2,645,000, or by 3.8 per cent, and that of Martins 
Bank has risen from £918,000 to nearly £931,000, or by 
1.3 per cent. Both banks are maintaining their dividends, 
Barclays at the 12 per cent (including 2 per cent “ special ” 
dividend) to which it was raised in 1954, and Martins at 
173 per cent (raised in 1953 from 15 per cent). Barclays 
is again transferring {1 million to reserve fund (and 
moderately increasing its carry forward) but Martins, after 
repeating its £200,000 provision for premises, has this 
year preferred to plough back its whole surplus into inner 
reserves—f 300,000 is put to contingencies. 


These results may seem a little surprising to bank 
customers and stockholders who are well aware that the 
squeeze on bank advances and the repayments by the 
nationalised utility industries have been reducing the banks’ 
most remunerative assets. These reductions do indeed 
portend a strain upon earnings in the future ; but through 
1955, because bank advances rose so strongly in the first 
half of the year, their average level was actually much above 
that for 1954. Hence the higher rates charged were 
applicable to a larger volume of loans, and although liquid 
assets declined, there was a more than compensating rise 
itr, the average rate of interest earned on them. The 
principal adverse factors to be set against these favourable 
ones were the increase in the charges for salaries and pen- 
sions and the losses sustained on realisation of securities ; 
but presumably there was a gain on balance. In addition, 
of course, there was the problem of how to deal with 
“book” depreciation of investments. Barclays’s practice 
is now to show the portfolio at a valuation below cost and 
below redemption price; Martins has not yet disclosed 
whether this year it will follow suit—in previous years it 
has held to the traditional formula, with investments shown 
at or below current market value. 


Has Output Levelled Off? 


HE index of industrial production for November is 
T expected to come out at 144-145 (1948= 100), which 
would make the level of output in October (142) and 
November together about 4 per cent higher than a year 
before. Allowing roughly for seasonal changes, this would 
suggest that output had levelled off since about May last 
year, though a slight upward revision made last week in 
the September index figure—the first upward adjustment 
for a few months—offers some slight hope that the latest 
figures may eventually turn out to be rather too low. What 
is fairly clear among these sophisticated interpretations of 
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figures as they may or may not be altered is that output 
for 1955 as a whole will be about 5 per cent higher than 
in 1954. 


Discount Dividends Cut 


HE dividend announcements from the “ Big Three” 
discount companies show very clearly how sharp an 
impact the year’s monetary preserves have had upon 


Lombard Street. Of the three companies, only the Union 


has succeeded in maintaining its dividend (at the 12} per 
cent to which it was raised in 1954, from 10 per cent) and in 
holding to traditional practice by writing down its bond 
portfolio to market value. The other two companies have 
found it necessary to reduce their dividends and to value 
their bonds on a basis resembling that first adopted by 
several clearing banks in 1952. Portfolios are shown at 
or under cost and below redemption price, but above market 
value, and contingency reserves have been fully applied 
either in writing down portfolios to the new book values or 
in supporting the “ balance ” on profit and loss account—no 
net profit being stated. The National’s portfolio is shown 
at {102.6 million compared with a market value of £99.37 
million, showing a residual depreciation of £3.23 million 
or just Over 3 per cent, compared with published reserves 
and carry-forward totalling £24 million. Rather surprisingly, 
in view of the stresses of the year, the bond portfolio has 
been substantially increased : the 1954 total was £88 million. 
Alexanders’s portfolio, by contrast, has been sharply reduced, 
from nearly £78 million to £53.14 million ; the market value 
was {£50.53 million, so that the depreciation uncovered 
amounts to £2.61 million, or nearly 5 per cent, compared 
with reserves and carry-forward totalling {2.2 million. 

The National’s dividend has been cut from 12 to 10 per 
cent, and Alexanders’s is down from the equivalent of 124 
per cent., to 74 per cent. In both cases the carry-forward 
is reduced by approximately the amount required for the 
final dividend payments, so that the amounts brought into 
profit and loss account from contingencies seem to have 
been decided by reference to the cost of the interims. On 
this footing, the National’s profit and loss account 
“balance” is £105,725, whereas in 1954 there was a net 
profit of £451,654; and Alexanders’s “balance” is 
£67,400 (profit in 1954, £305,100). The Union Discount 
likewise shows a “ balance ” instead of a net profit, but 
here the change is much less marked: the “ balance” is 
£390,000, and the 1954 profit was £505,000. 

The discount houses have, of course, suffered from the 
fact that the year’s steep rise in money rates had a particu- 
larly severe impact upon the short bond market; and 
although the discount market has been enjoying good 
running profit margins on bills, it has actually faced a 
current running loss (as well as capital depreciation) on 
bonds. Now it is evidently earning a true surplus on its 
operations as a whole, and the depreciation shown on its 
bond portfolio will run off gradually—provided that no 
new squeeze enforces sales. The market does not expect 
this sort of pressure to arise ; if it did arise, it might be 
eased if the banks were prepared to accept narrower margins 
on the securities deposited as collateral for loans. But, 
when uncovered depreciation is shown, shareholders are 
entitled to expect more information than is usually given 
about the life of the bond portfolios. 


Movements in Gold 


tee French election results led to an immediate flurry 
in the demand for gold in the Paris market. The price 
of the kilo bar rose on Tuesday from 445,000 to 467,000 
French francs; the sovereign and napoleon rose to a 
premium of nearly 20 per cent above the value of their 
bullion content, and the Bank of France was called upon 
to intervene actively in the market to prevent an even 
sharper increase in prices. London felt the reaction of the 
rising demand and prices for gold in France ; on Wednes- 
day the price of gold rose from 249s. 5d. to 249s. 6d. per 
fine ounce, though this movement was not justified by 
any concurrent change in the sterling/dollar rate. 

Another development of note in the free gold market has 
been the restoration of virtually free dealings in gold in 
Belgium. As from the beginning of this week purchases and 
sales of gold, whether in coins or bars, have again become 
free in Belgium, with equal freedom to import or export 
gold. These developments are part of the policy of the 
Belgian monetary authorities to re-establish the complete 
convertibility of the currency. Payment for gold can be 
made in Belgian or foreign banknotes or by debiting a 
“ compte financier”—an account in which are hbeid the 
proceeds of repatriated capital. Belgian residents who hold 
gold abroad have also been given complete freedom to dis- 
pose of it as they wish. The Brussels free market in gold, 
however, is likely to remain small and these developments 
are unlikely to have any appreciable impact on bullion 
dealings with London. 


Peace for Union-Castle 


N the eve of what promised to be one of the toughest 
O battles and closest finishes among all struggles for 
the control of a big company the two sides in the Union- 
Castle-Clan Line dispute have come to terms. Common 
sense has proclaimed for weeks that the opposition to the 
merger with Clan Line would get the best terms for the 
Union-Castle shareholders by settling. In fact the opposi- 
tion leaders, Mr H. C. Drayton and Mr Jack Billmeir, have 
played a shrewd hand up to the last moment and the con- 
cession they have’ won is substantial, particularly so since 
Mr Drayton disclosed at the meeting on Thursday that 
had the opposition fought the issue to a vote it is most 
unlikely that it would have mustered a majority. 

It has won a 10 per cent advance on previous offers 
for Union-Castle ordinary shareholders. Thus the holder 


‘of 100 £1 ordinary shares of Union-Castle who was to 


have received 100 10s. ordinary shares of British Common- 
wealth Shipping in exchange will now get 110 shares, and 
the proportion of the equity of British Commonwealth 
Shipping, first proposed in early November at 40 per cent 
Union-Castle and 60 per cent Clan, has been forced up in 
two stages to 47 per cent for Union-Castle. 

The new offer will not be applied to such of the Union- 
Castle shares as are already held by the Cayzer family 
which controls Clan Line (and their holdings are under- 
stood now to be considerably greater than the £800,000 
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that was disclosed just over a month ago). The Cayzer 
family alone are bearing the whole cost of the concession. 
It ‘is not proposed either to enlarge the capital of British 
Commonwealth Shipping or to ask the shareholders of Clan 
Line other than the Cayzer family to share in the sacrifice. 
The Cayzer family thus rigidly adheres to its view that it 
could not honestly ask Clan Line shareholders to make a 
more generous offer. 

The merger will now go through at the end of this 
month. Four conclusions can be drawn from the fight 
that has preceded it. A big concession has been won by 
the opposition, but the cost of it will be reduced by the 
fact that the controlling interest in Clan Lines is itself a 
big shareholder in Union-Castle. Secondly, the main issue 
of whether earnings or asset values should be the basis of 
the merger has been compromised, but slightly still in 
the direction of earnings. Thirdly, it is made abundantly 
clear that it was the terms of the merger—not the merger 
itself—that the opposition were resisting. “ There will be 
no changes in the Board now so far as the requisitionists 
are concerned,” said Mr Drayton. This does not seem to 
preclude the eventual inclusion of some new blood. But 
the arrangement for a merger holding company in which 
Clan has the biggest voice is not apparently now challenged. 
Lastly two big groups have both been forced to buy Union- 
Castle ordinary shares heavily. There is no indication as 
yet that either of them is a seller and the Cayzer family, 
if it wishes to consolidate its control, cannot sell many 
shares. But neither group can be expected to go on buying, 
and some stock might gradually come on the market where 
after Thursday’s meeting Union-Castle closed at 32s. 4}d. 
compared with a recent peak of over 35s. and Clan closed 
at £84, which is only 1s. 3d. below their peak. 


Fast Work with the Census 


N July last year the Board of Trade published a pre- 

liminary summary of the results of the sample Census 
of Production for 1953 and the fuller one taken in 1951— 
which was a good deal faster than it had managed to pub- 
~ lish any census results before. On the last day of December 
—with the Census of Production staff, perhaps, breathing - 
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rather heavily—it managed to publish its first summary of 
the census results for 1954. Considering that this census 
was taken in 1955, and that companies have the option to 
use their accounting years rather than the calendar, this is 
good going for any statistical organisation. The summary 
is in fact based upon returns covering about 70 per cent of 
the establishments that were asked to furnish returns. If 
any laggards have still to send in their forms, they can 
now read everybody else’s answer first. It should perhaps 
be added that an allowance, based upon a now fairly 
impressive series of postwar censuses, has been made in 
the totals to take account of them—perhaps also that this 
does not excuse them the legal penalties that still attend 
failure to send in their forms. 

Allowance has also been made in this 1954 summary to 
take account of the small firms with less than 10 employees 
that are not normally required to fill in census forms— 
and price indices have been applied to the totals for the 
larger industrial groups to show how much of the growth 
in their gross output between 1951 and 1954 was due to 
higher prices and how much to expansion in actual volume. 
The census is perhaps mainly interesting for its continuous 
scanning of the actual size of output in particular British 
industries, comparison of which can properly be achieved 
nowhere else: but it is also building up a wealth of infor- 
mation on output per head and on capital investment—both 
of which present many surprising features and deserve 
secondary research. The people who fill in the forms can 
no longer complain that the results of the census are out 
of date, but they could still do with some assistance 
in understanding their implications. 


More Cars in 1955 


HE British Motor Corporation increased its output by 
T nearly 27 per cent during 1955 to a total of 469,000 
vehicles, putting the group head and shoulders above its 
nearest competitor, the Ford Motor Company. The BMC 
figures show a further advance on those disclosed in the 
company’s annual report to July 31st last, which recorded 
a production increase of 18 per cent. Ford’s output for 
the year has also risen, but neither Ford nor Vauxhall are 
yet getting the full benefit of their large re-equipment 
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If nature is kind, a man may live in health .- 
to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 


is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
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Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 
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Power for production. The need for 
more and more power is being met by 
the Central Electricity Authority: 50 
new power stations in commission since 
1948, output 60% up, and far more to 
come! ENGLIsH ELectric has supplied 
much of the plant for this great develop- 
mient—turbines, generators, transform- 
ers, switchgear and other equipment. 
This picture shows the windings being 
completed on the stator for one of three 
ENGLISH Evectrric 30-MW alternator 
sets ordered for the C.E.A’s Fleetwood’ 
Generating Station. 


TWOFOLD 
JOB 
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How The English Electric Company is working for Britain 
at home and abroad 





eee 


Earning dollars. This 80-MVA, 230/115-kV transformer was 
supplied by ENGLIsH ELectric to the U.S. Government for 
the Folsom Dam hydro-electric project on the Sacramento 
River. ENGLISH ELectric products are earning hard and soft 
currencies all over the world for Britain. 


Britain is busy now, more prosperous than for decades past. Full employ- 
ment, active industries, advances in science and technology, plenty of 
opportunities both for firms and for individuals . . . this is progress to be 
proud of. The challenge—the need—is to maintain it. 

All depends on production—and exports. 

In six years since 1949, our total industrial output has risen by 20%, and 
the value of our vital exports by 42°. But still higher production, still 
more export activity, are needed to ensuré still better living for Britain. In 
both these ways, ENGLISH ELectrIc is playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to supply the generators and other plant 
needed for Britain’s expanding power generation programme; it also 
makes the electrical equipment by which our industries use this energy for 
production—production not only for home demand but for developing 
export markets. 

In addition, it is itself a vigorous and successful exporter ; about half the 
Group’s business is overseas, earning foreign currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its engineers and technicians, backed 
by great manufacturing resources and advanced research, ENGLISH 
Evectric is hard at work, making an important, twofold contribution to 
Britain’s economic progress. 





To young men and their parents. To any hoy or young man 
considering a career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
ELectric offers almost unlimited opportunities—first-class 
training, and a choice of rewarding jobs at home or abroad. 
For details, please write to the Central Personnel Department. 





"ENGLISH ELECTRIC winging you setter ving 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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projects. The industry as a whole is expected to produce 
about 1,355,000 vehicles of all kinds during 1955, divided 
between the major producers as follows: 


Vehicles of all kinds 


1954 1955 
BMC --.. 0% ‘< éé 370,000 469,000 
Ford .. a se ee 298,000 356,000 
Standard es as oe 150,000 171,000 
Vauxhall “<4 ae a4 130,000 144,000 
Rootes. . “ ee nn n.a. n.a. 


These figures include tractors, which both Ford and Stan- 
dard produce in quantity as well as commercial vehicles. 
Standard, which ranks as the third largest producer, built 
74,000 tractors last year. Although BMC exported the 
largest number of vehicles, 200,000 in 1955, Vauxhall 
exports the highest percentage of its output. A steady 
54 per cent of the total produced by the company has been 
sent abroad during each of the past two years, while the 
other manufacturers have been selling half or more of their 
output on the home market. 


The Inflated Surplus 


HE Exchequer return covering the first three-quarters 
T of the fiscal year suggests that by budget time the new 
Chancellor will be confronted with temptations similar to 
those that beset Mr Butler last April—but with greater need 
to resist them. Inflation has left its customary mark upon 
the revenue, producing in it a mainly delusive buoyancy. 
Including the additional £15 million expected to accrue this 
year from last October’s budget, total ordinary revenue for 
1955-56 was Officially estimated at £4,725 million, or nearly 
£13 million less than was actually received in 1954-55 ; yet 
in the first nine months of the year the receipts have risen 
by £126 million. On the other hand, total ordinary expendi- 
ture, which in the full year was expected to rise by £293 
million, has risen in the nine months by only £142 million 
—thanks, once again, to a lag in defence outlays.. A sub- 
stantial “ above-line ” surplus therefore seems assured. The 
official estimate for the year was for a surplus of £127 
million, or £306 million less than the big surplus reaped in 
1954-55 ; but up to the end of last month the deterioration 
had amounted to only £16 million. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that by the year-end the 
deterioration will be no greater than this. Of the improve- 
ment of revenue upon estimates, fully £30 million arises 
from miscellaneous receipts, which cannot be expected to 
produce as much in the next three months as they did in 
the last quarter of 1954-55, when large sums were accruing 
from the liquidation of commodity stocks. Moreover, the 
major effect upon the revenue of last April’s reduction in 
income tax has still to be felt. More than three-fifths of the 
year’s estimated yield of income tax has still to be collected, 

_so that the gain of £45 million shown in the first nine 
months (compared with an expected decline of £16 million 
over the year) is not much guide to the final outturn. It 
is possible, too, that customs and excise may now begin to 
lose some of the exceptional buoyancy they have shown in 
the past nine months. On the expenditure side, the short- 
fall below estimate has lately become less pronounced. But, 
when liberal allowance has been made for all such influences 


67 
as these, it still seems certain that the eventual surplus will 
much surpass estimate. 

Part of this “ above-line ” gain will be offset by the con- 
trary trend in the Exchequer’s “ below-line ” account. In 
the full year net expenditure below-line was expected to 
rise by £83 million, principally in consequence of heavy 
payments of compensation under the Town and Country 
Planning Act and by reason of the new system of charging 


the capital expenditures of the Post Office. ~Although these - 


two items have been running roughly in line with estimate, 
total (net) below-line expenditure already surpasses the cor- 
responding 1954-55 total by £148 million. This deteriora- 
tion is almost wholly due to the spate of borrowings by local 
authorities from’ the Public Works Loan Board in the first 
seven months of the year. In that period new loans (gross) 
rose by £82 million, whereas over the full year they had 
originally been expected to decline by £33 million. Since 
the new policy was introduced for the PWLB, the new 
lendings have dropped below their 1954 rate—but the de- 
cline has been less marked than seemed likely a few weeks 
ago. 


Aircraft and Costs 


HE Comet III and the Britannia gave short demonstra- 
- tion flights last week. The time is coming when these 
two types of aircraft, one pure jet and the other turbo-prop, 
will fight it out for the world airline markets. Today they 
compete not so much with each other as with the classic 
piston-engined transport that gets bigger and heavier and 
longer in its range with each development. If the comfort, 
convenience and aesthetic satisfaction of the passenger were 
the only consideration of the airlines, then last week’s 
demonstrations leave little doubt that gas turbine engines 
would have been generally adopted the moment they were 
available. The Comet and the Britannia share a quietness 
in flight and a rock-like smoothness that can be experienced 
but not explained. For sheer pleasure in flying, and a sense 
of being in and of the air rather than forced through it, 
nothing is ever likely to equal a pure jet like the Comet. 
The Britannia’s engines are silent, uncannily so, but they 
are also noticeably big with their 16-foot slow-moving pro- 
peller blades, and a passenger is never unaware of their 
presence. In keeping with this sense of size, Bristol have 
given an air of roominess to the Britannia cabin that is 
probably equalled only by a Stratocruiser. 

The sales of these aircraft turn now on their operating 
cost and their performance. Great stress has recently been 
laid on ability to fly the North Atlantic in all weathers 
without a stop. This is a prestige requirement among the 
airlines ; but commercially it does not make a great deal of 
sense, and it distorts the economic design of airliners. The 
Comet IV, heavier but not bigger than the Comet III, is 
expected to carry up to 76 tourist passengers, or nearly nine 
tons, over distances of up to 2,700 miles. The cost, calcu- 
lated by a standard formula used by manufacturers and their 
customers—but admitted by de Havilland to be unrealistic 
b7 normal operating accounting—works out at a little over 
14d. per (short) ton-mile under the best conditions. 

The first version of the Britannia, as delivered to BOAC 
a week ago, can carry up to 92 passengers, or about II tons, 
over distances of about 3,200 miles at a cost, on the same 
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formula, of 11.4 pence per ton-mile over 2,500 miles or 13.2 
pence if the aircraft is pressed to its maximum range. The 
later Britannias to fly.the North Atlantic are designed to 
Carry 93 passengers at a projected cost of 12.4d. per ton- 
mile ; on shorter routes costs should be down to 11d. per 
ton-mile, 


Exeter Benefit Taken Over 


HE proposal of the Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society to take over the Exeter Benefit Building 
Society promises a happy solution to an unhappy affair. 
Subject to approval at a meeting of the members of the 
Exeter society about the end of this month, shareholders 
and depositors of that society will enjoy the security of the 
assets of the Co-operative society which, it is now revealed, 
exceed {£120 million. The mortgages, the staff and indeed 
the directors of the Exeter society will be taken over and in 
due course the Exeter society will disappear and its members 
will be absorbed. The Co-operative Permanent society, 
fortunately, should come out of the transaction without loss. 
It will have the reserves of the Exeter society ; it will have 
the eventual economy of merging that society’s office with 
its own Exeter branch. Any eventual loss on the mortgages 
should not, it is believed, exceed. those advantages. 

If events turn out in this way, the action of the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies in putting a stop on the Exeter 
society’s further seeking of funds coupled with the 
Co-operative society’s initiative in making its offer will both 
be to the advantage of the building society movement. But 
the event has shown the existence of an ugly void in the 
machinery of the building societies. | Suppose that the 
indicated break-up of the Exeter society instead of reflecting 
no appreciable loss had pointed towards a repayment of 
only a few shillings in the pound. In that event neither the 
Co-operative building society nor any other might have been 
justified in asking its own members to make a sacrifice to 
help another society in trouble. The case for a collec- 
tive guarantee fund is growing ; if it were run by the Byild- 
ing Societies’ Association, the association could then 
proclaim that no member of the public could, suffer through 
the fault of any of its members. 


Shipbuilding Orders and Output 


INAL figures are not yet available, but it-is unlikely that 

last year the British shipbuilding industry equalled the 
record output of 1,500,000 tons gross of merchant ships 
completed m 1954. By the end of November, 1955, com- 
pletions totalled nearly 1,200,000 tons, compared with just 
over 1,350,000 tons in the same period of 1954. At the 
end of 1955, however, the total order book was in a healthier 
state than twelve months previously, in the sense that it 
showed a net gain of about 750,000 tons gross. It now 
amounts to about § million tons, valued at some {£600 
million. This is enough to keep most yards busy for another 
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two or three years, and some yards fully occupied even until 
1960-61, provided there is no repetition of the wholesale 
cancellations that were a feature of 1954. Most of the new 
orders placed last year’ were for tankers and ore carriers, 
but there was a sprinkling of cargo vessels and passenger 
liners. The new orders were predominantly for the home 
market (the P & O osder for 25 tankers alone accounted for 
Over 350,000 tons gross) but about one-fifth of the present 
total is for direct export. | 

By contrast, many British shipowners have been more or 
less obliged to place orders with foreign shipyards, mainly 
because these have been able to guarantee earlier delivery. 
This they have been able to do because their rate of output 
is almost always appreciably faster.than that of United 
Kingdom yards. This is the Achilles heel of the British 
shipbuilding industry. Although millions of pounds have 
been spent on reorganising the shipyards to use modern 
methods and materials, the labour force as a whdle retains 
the mental outlook of the nineteen thirties. In one yard 
alone, four ships are lying idle at the fitting-out berth 
because two trade unions dispute the right to drill holes in a 
new material. Similar demarcation disputes, and bans on 
overtime, have had their effect on the industry’s output 
for 1955, which is greatly to the advantage of their Conti- 
nental rivals, who can clear out their berths more rapidly 
tc take in new contracts. The shipbuilding unions are now 
pressing for a 15 per cent increase in wages; this might 
certainly have appeared more reasonable if the last increase 
had been followed by any improvement in output. 


Dearer Aluminium and Tinplate 


wo’ more metals—aluminium and _ tinplate—became 

dearer this week. Aluminium ingots from Canada, 
which supplies the bulk of Britain’s requirements, went up 
by £8 to £179 a ton delivered UK and most aluminium 
products by 1d. a lb or £9.35 a ton; tinplate went up by 
2d. to 61s. 6d. a box for cold reduced and to 63s. 7d. a 
box for hand-mill plates. Neither increase was unexpected. 
Tinplate prices are automatically linked to changes in prices 
of steel and tin, and tin has risen sharply recently. 
The increase in aluminium ingot prices, which follows 
a similar rise last July, is explained by an advance 
in costs that has been accentuated by the sharp fall in 
Canadian production. Owing to the shortage of water 
for hydro-electric power in Quebec, production of ingots 
this year is expected to fall by about 65,000 short tons, or 
IO per cent. 

Supplies to Britain, however; are protected by the first 
call that the British government has on Canadian produc- 
tion, and should amount to some 240,000 long tons, about 
the same as last year. In addition the American govern- 
ment is making available 10,000 long tons, the remainder 
of the 18,000 tons that it agreed to supply in 1955/56. 
This special release to the British government is in return 
for the aluminium that Britain sent to the United States 
in 1952-53. Last year Britain consumed more aluminium 
than ever before and demand is still voracious ; premiums 
of £35-£45 a ton are obtainable for ingots on the open 
market. Total imports into Britain last year rose by one- 
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Across the Atlantic—across Canada 


Let TCA fly you all the way 


OVERNIGHT TO 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


For sheer comfort and con- 
venience, fly TCA—at low, 
off-season fares. Aboard giant 
SUPER Constellations (with 
a choice of First Class or 
Tourist accommodation), 
Montreal and ‘Toronto are 
only a night’s journey away 
from London or Glasgow. 


SAME-DAY TCA CONNECTIONS 
ACROSS CANADA 


Awaiting you on arrival are same- 
day TCA connections to take you 
right across Canada and to key 
cities in the U.S.A. You can 
enjoy TCA Viscount travel on 
most Canadian inter-city routes, 
and, by the same famous turbo- 
prop aircraft, fly to New York 
(only 95 minutes from Montreal 
or Toronto), Chicago, Detroit 
(Windsor) and Cleveland. 





TO AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND VIA CANADA 


Why not make the most of your 
trip to Australia or New Zealand, 
and fly via Canada with TCA? It 
takes little longer, and offers so 
much more! You can travel across 
Canada by luxurious SUPER 
Constellation or Viscount to 
Vancouver, where convenient 
connections await to speed you to 
your destination via exciting new 
points of call. Remember, you 
can buy a ticket to anywhere in 
the world from any TCA office. 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1, and Glasgow 
Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 
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The Derbyshire wagon tippler— 
and the 17 ounce Apollo 


Of this strangely assorted pair, one is part of a big mechanical 
conveyor plant at a power station, tipping coal into hoppers 
at 1,400 tons an hour: the other is an aluminium tubular 
billiard cue. But there is a connection, for both are made by 
different companies in the seven Divisions of Tube 
Investments. 


The link between many necessities of industrial and everyday 
life—from rolling mills to bicycles, pressure vessels to 
electric cookers—is symbolized in TI, for each Division 
makes many products. 


The TI Steel Tube Division, for instance, is the world’s largest producer of 
precision and specialised tubes. It makes pressure and mechanical steel 
tubes, both seamless and electric resistance welded; tubes with diameters of 
over 3 feet to one thousandth of an inch, and it manipulates and assembles 
them into complete components and parts to customer’s specification. TI 
also produces tubes in aluminium, plastics, titanium and other uncommon 
metals. When the demand arose in the peaceful uses of atomic energy for 
tubes in uranium, zirconium, thorium, beryllium . . . Tl developed special 
fabrication techniques and needs were quickly met. 

That is one among the seven TI Divisions which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division; Engineering Division; Electrical Division; Aluminium Division; Steel 
Division; Cycle Division; General Division. 





Tube Investments Limited 





The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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Commodity Prices and Prospects 


p RODUCERS of industrial commodi- 

ties called the tune in world markets 
in 1955; in most farm products buyers 
had the upper hand. Weakness in the 
beverages, grains and fibres was~ the 
dominant influence in the spring, and 
The Economist commodity price indica- 
tor fell sharply by 10 per cent to 91.5 
(1952=100). By the summer, however, 
prices of most of these commodities had 
steadied, and the recovery of American 
industrial production, ‘coupled with 
further expansion in Europe, had begun 
to press on supplies. Commodity prices 
turned unseasonably upwards and 
though the rally was checked for a time 
in the autumn the indicator rose again 
to 95.5 by the end of the year. 

Copper and rubber were particularly 
short in 1955. .Demand for copper was 
insistent and production was plagued by 
strikes ; the open market price rose by 
over £100 a ton to a record of over £400 
a ton. Towards the end of the year 
supplies of tin, lead and zinc also 
became tight and prices closed at the 
highest levels for several years. The 
consumption of rubber surpassed all 
predictions and when Russia started to 
buy natural rubber in an already thin 
market the price rose to nearly 44d. a Ib, 
the highest point for four years. 

Supplies of most farm products, in 
contrast, were ample—some excessively 
so. There was no collapse of prices 
because the surpluses were in strong 
official hands. But the American govern- 
ment did a brisk export trade in surplus 
wheat, maize and certain edible oils at 
“competitive” prices—and often for 
local currencies—to the annoyance of 
Canada and other suppliers. The threat 
of similar American action in raw cotton 
set off a sharp fall in world cotton prices 
in the autumn. 

What are the prospects for 1956, if the 
credit squeeze looms larger than in 
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1955? Its object in the United States 
and Europe is to moderate, not stifle, 
the growth in output. If the policy 
succeeds in that delicate task—and it is 
quite a big “if ”—commodities should 
not come under severe pressure, and 


there should be less divergence: than * 


before between the trend of agricultural 
and industrial items. Coffee and cocoa 
have made the adjustment to conditions 
of plenty and so, prébably, has wool. 
Wheat prices have probably fallen almost 
as far as the monopoly exporters are 
willing to let them fall; supplies of most 
fats and oils are not excessive and raw 
jute is supported by the official minimum 
export prices fixed by the Pakistan 
government. Only cotton is in the throes 
of adjustment to glut. 
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third to about 250,000 tons, and domestic production fell 


by a fifth to 24,500 tons owing to the shortage of water 
for hydro-electric power in Scotland. 


Eleven Per Cent on Oil 


Gee was a sharp jump in world oil production last 
year, much closer to the rate of advance the oil 
industry used to achieve five to ten years ago but higher 
than the industry thinks of as a “normal ” element in the 
growth of the world’s energy needs. At 785 million metric 
tons, according to the first estimates of the Petroleum 
Information Bureau (which includes in this total about 
30 million metric tons of natural gas), the industry’s 
output during 1955 rose by an impressive 11 per cent, 
against increases of 4 per cent in 1954 and § per cent 
in 1953. This jump was mainly a reflection of the 
renewed upsurge of the American economy, but oil 
consumption in Western Europe, albeit still at a far smaller 
level, has been rising far more rapidly. Output in the 
United States rose by about 53 per cent and consumption 
by about 8 per cent, whereas Western Europe would appear 
to have taken about a seventh more. Apart from Russia 
and its oil acolytes which, the Bureau thinks, may have raised 
their output by about a fifth to 80 million tons, it was in 
the Middle East that the major advance in output was made. 
Here production increased by about 18 per cent to 162 
million tons, including 16 million tons from the oil con- 
sortium in Iran in its first full calendar year. Canada raised 
its output by a third to over 17 million tons and Venezuela 
with a smaller increase reached 111 million tons. 


Consumption figures for the full year in Britain are not 
yet available, but it appears that the increase will be less 
than elsewhere in Western Europe. The rate is rising, 
however ; in 1953 consumption rose by about 7} per cent, 
in 1954 by about 9} per cent, and it will be at least 10 per 
cent higher for 1955. The switch by more and more of 
industry to black oils, rather than rapid strides in motoring, 
is the factor behind this growth. Up to the end of Sep- 
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tember fuel oil consumption was a fifth heavier than. in 
1954, whereas motor spirit sales had risen by six per cent. 


Life Assurance Records 


I would have been surprising if the life offices as a whole 
had not done record business again in 1955 and the 
figures so far available covering about nine tenths of the 
home and overseas business of the British offices and the 
overseas business of about a dozen Commonwealth offices 
that have branches here point to an aggregate new business 
of about £1,050 million. That would compare with £950 
million in 1954 and £803 million in 1953, so that the rate 
of increase has been about 13 per cent compared with 16 
per cent in the previous year. The giant Prudential with 
an aggregate new business of £153 million (£239 million 
including industrial assurance) showed an increase of only 
about 7 per cent in 1955, 

The two branches of the business of the life offices—indi- 
vidual policies and group pension schemes—seem both to 
have shared in the vigorous expansion. It seems likely that 
the 1954 figure of over £200 million assured under group 
policies and £464 million a year of pensions under deferred 
annuity contracts must have been considerably exceeded 
ir 1955. So too has individual assurance business which 
is still the backbone of the business of the Life Offices. 
Increases in the number of individual policies issued (in so 
far as offices disclose the figures in their preliminary returns) 
has continued. “Top hat ” pension arrangements and insur- 
ances under the Married Women’s Property Act are included 
on the individual side. New industrial life business which 
amounted to £287 million in 1954 seems to have continued 
its more sedate advance. 

Several offices have announced substantial increases 
in the reversionary bonuses to their with-profit policy 
holders. Trading profits, which depend on favourable 
mortality, net interest earned on investments, and the cost 
of management, will not have been affected by the sharp 
depreciation on investment portfolios that the offices must 
in varying degrees have suffered. 


ORDINARY LIFE NET NEW BUSINESS 


(New Sums Assured—f million) 





Office 1953 1954 1955 Office 

PUES 5. <a uss Sxeee es 8-5 10-1, 10-2*| Legal & General ...... 

) oo re, biceme es base 5-0 7:0 7:4 1 Licenses & General.... 
a i eee i 0-0 0-5 | 0-9 | Life Assn. of Scotland ... 
POM ro gee ses dakar 5-4 7-0 | 8-7*| Liverpool & Lond. & Globe 
i ee nee 7:0 7°3 | 7-6 | Liverpool Victoria..... 
RUNDE Sb as ksi’ a0 3:0 3°6 | 3-9 | London & Manchester... 
ee, Oe Ri a 7:2 8-4 | 10-2 | London Assurance .... 
Clerical, Medical & Genera | 7-3 | 8-5 | 9-6*| London Life.......... 
Colonial Mutualt. 9-8 | 10-3 | 11-0*] Manufacturers’ Lifeft .. 
Commercial Union ...... 17:4 | 20-3 | 22-7 | Marine & General..... 
Confederation Lifet ..... 3:7 4-3 5-0 | Mercantile & General.. 
COMO cis cis eecwes 21-8 25:2 29-8] Midland Employers’... 

Ce < Veh dps ercawds 2:6 4-3 5-5al National & Colonial... 
LO Ee atlas 56-5 56-8 59-5*| National Farmers Union. | 
I Oe ae or ds 5. aca\'s 4-1 5-2 5-6 | National Mutual...... 
BOUT UM. oxic ices 8-4 11-5 12-3] National Provident..... 
Friends’ Provident ...... 17-3 22-0, 29-1] Nth. British & Mercantile 
Camere TA... oi. caddie 4°5 7:2 8-4 | Norwich Union ....... 
Gresham Life.......... 111-0 | 12-5 | 12-0} Phoenix ............. 
RR os oe eka kes | §-7 10-6 15-1] Prov. Assn. of London... 
Laer Ue aise es 5-4 6-4, 6-8] Prov. Mutual......... 


1953 1954 1955 Office 1953 | 1954 1955 
| 
81-5 101-2 114-4 | Prudential ............. 127-3 142-9 |153-0# 
1:0; 1-1! 3-5 Refuge ........ccccoses 12-6 | 15-0! 16-4* 
9-2 3-0 3-3 | Reliance Mutual ........ 0-7 0-8; 1-1 
$:2 1 9S | IO TROve 4... oeccceccccens 13-7 | 17-3 | 19-5 
5-5 5-7 | 6-6 | Roval Exchange ........ 7-4; 8-9| 9-2* 
4-0h 4-2 4-8 | Roval London .......... 6-9 8-7 | 10-3 
5-6 7:4| 8-8*| Scottish Amicable....... 9-1 | 10-1 | 12-1 
3-5 40| 4-8 |Scottish Equitable ...... 4-5 | 4-7 | 5-9* 
9-2. 10:5} 11-9 | Scottish Life ........... 5-1 6:9 8-7* 
2-4 2-6] 2-9] Scottish Mutual......... |} 3-1] 3-7] 4-8 
12:6 16-0} 20-0*} Scottish Union.......... 5-4) 6:3 6:3 
1:3 1-6| 1-9] Scottish Widows’ ....... 15-1 | 16-8 | 20-0* 
| 1-5| #6] 2-8%Sentinel.........ccceees | 0-8; 1-0] 2-6* 
| 5-41-54] 5-9 | Standard. ..........000. | 35-6 | 39-6 | 46-3 
| 32-91 2-2] 2-4 }Sum Life.......cccccces | 39-1 | 44-4 | 55-7 
| 4-8 6:9) 6-2*| U.K. Provident......... 75| 90! 9-6 
10:3 | 11:4 | 13-8*| University Life ......... 1-0{. 1-0} 1-2 
53-2 61-7 . 68:0*| Wesleyan & General..... | 3-9 4-5/| 5-1 
6:7 7-3 10-1 | Yorkshire.............. | 16-4 20-3 | 22-5* 
9-0 10-9 12-0* —— a 
5-4} 6:9) 7-8 TOG ines tive seks (765-0 896-5 . 


* Approximation. t+ U.K. business only. (a) Gross. (b) Twelve months ended March 24, 1954. 
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Rootes Buys Singer 


TOCKHOLDERS in Singer Motors can breathe more easily. 
The worst—the failure of either bidder to secure 
control, leaving the company dependent on its own 
resources—has not happened. How disastrous this could 
have been was revealed by Mr A. E. Hunt, the chairman 
of Singer, when he said that the company was within two 
days of the limit of its facilities with its bank. 


Rootes has won the day after a hard struggle with George 
Cohen and Sons (acting through Leadenhall Investments). 
The fight, with each side raising its bids, was kept up to the 
last moment. The extraordinary general meeting lasted 
three hours. The scales were finally tipped in favour of 
Rootes by a last-minute offer to extend its guarantee on 
the new preference shares from two to five years. This 
card on the table carried more weight than Mr H. C. 
Cowen’s revelation that he had put a new bid forward for 
consideration by the board but without telling the meeting 
what the terms of this offer were. 


Rootes has thus secured control of Singer, whose motor 
cars it will continue to make, by offering: 
(a) For every 16s. of 7 per cent preference stock, one new 
6 per cent £1 preference share, plus §s. in cash. 


(b) For every £1 of ordinary stock, one new 6 per cent 
£1 preference share, plus 6s. in cash. 


_ Company Notes 
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(c) A guarantee of five years’ service or the new preference 

shares. 
The hard value of this offer can be established only- by 
dealings in the new preference shares. The two sides have 
been in violent disagreement on what they are worth ; 
Rootes has set a possible market value on them of 18s. a 
share while the opposition has put it as low as 12s. 6d. 
Dealings are expected to begin mext week and if the 
opening price is between 14s. and 15s. there may be buyers 
about. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Figures of hire purchase contracts in December issued 
by HP Information show the credit squeeze hard at work. 
The total of motor car contracts for the month, 6,216 new 
cars and 21,090 used cars, compares with 6,837 new cars 
and 23,408 used cars in November and with 5,820 new cars 
and 19,312 used cars in December, 1954. The lead over 
the previous year has thus been limited to about 10 per 
cent, whereas in the earlier months of 1955 a much steeper 
advance was evident. Total contracts for all articles 
registered with HP Information in December were 46,369 
compared with 52,688 in November and with 42,302 in 
December, 1954. 


prosperity. Shareholders can surely be 
excused for feeling some dissatisfaction 
about the dividend when in a single year 
the group put back in depreciation and 
reserves of all kinds about £5.8 million 


DORMAN LONG. All the steel excess of an 8 per cent dividend. On that and when Sir Ellis fails, in an otherwise 


companies, except Dorman Long, have interpretation, if profits rise faster than 


paid good dividends. Unlike the others, 
Dorman Long was content merely to pay 
the dividend forecast in the prospectus. 
This 8 per cent payment was one of 
the big disappointments of the year. The 
directors have this to say about their 
decision: “ The Finance Corporation for 
Industry Limited undertook to make un- 
secured advances to the company as 
required up to an _ aggregate of 
£15 million repayable not later than 
December 31, 1962. The foregoing 
arrangements were based on the con- 
tinuation, for a time, of the ordinary 
dividend at the existing rate and the re- 
tention in the business of the balance of 
the available profits. The profits of the 
year show a substantial increase but the 
estimated cost of completing our major 
development programme and providing 
for working capital requirements has also 
risen appreciably and the rise still con- 
tinues. In these circumstances your 
directors have not recommended any 
change in the dividend for the year.” 


This statement might be open to the 
interpretation that the borrowing arrange- 
ments have imposed some form of divi- 
dend stop “for a time.” If that were so 
shareholders would want to know for how 
long. But it seems to have been intended 
to convey that the borrowing arrange- 
ments were adequate to meet the costs of 
development only so long as they were 
supported by the retention of earnings in 


had been originally envisaged an increase 
in the dividend would presumably be 
admissible in the directors’ thinking. | It 
can be expected that Sir Ellis Hunter, 
who makes no comment on the dividend 
decision in his review, will take the 
opportunity afforded by the annual general 
meeting to dispel any ambiguity. 

Apart from the need to cover this point 
for a second time, it is arguable whether 


Yeagp ended Sept. 30, 
1954 1955 


Consolidated balance sheet:— £ £ 
Fixed assets at cost .... 28,148,551 37,015,904 
Depreciation ......... 9,165,315 10,881,092 
Net fixed assets........ 18,983,236 26,134,812 
Net current assets ..... 15,326,997 16,005,865 
SUNOD? ciccey onigreeuiea ee 13,990,927 15,064,024 
RR i pc aes hocewee 3,007,356 2,453,515 
Loan capital ......... 93,737 1,337,557 
Capital reserves ....... 4,161,416 5,920,594 
Revenue reserves ..... 17,864,134 13,439,701 


Future tax reserves ... 
Ordinary capital 


3,563,747 4,652,305 
Sheen 7,515,243 15,000,000 


the directors’ explanation can completely 
justify one of the most conservative divi- 
dend decisions of the year. At the worst 
the duration of dividend restriction can 
hardly stretch beyond the completion of 
the capital programme in 1957. Moreover 
Sir Ellis Hunter’s review speaks of higher 
production, of bigger profits and of 
“embarrassingly large” order books. 
There is as yet, he says, no sign of slacken- 
ing in the volume of demand for the com- 
pany’s products. Everything points to 


full statement, to show by how much the 
cost of the development programme 
(estimated originally at £384 million, of 
which about £8} million was to come 
from retained profits) is expected to rise. 


TATE AND LYLE. The increase 
in the ordinary dividend of Tate and 
Lyle (from the equivalent of 142/5 per 
cent to 16} per cent) was a natural con- 
clusion to a year of records. Sales of all 
refined products rose by 11,594 tons to 
2,152,949 and the value of all sales 
advanced from £118.5 million to £126.7 
million. But within this total export 
sales fell by about 14 per cent (from 
£38.8 million to £33.3 million) while sales 
at home increased by about 17} per cent 
(from £79.6 million to £93.5 million). 
Sales on the home market represented 
68 per cent of total tonnage, compared 
with 62 per cent in 1953-54. 

Despite these variations in the pattern 
the ratio of gross profits to the value of 
sales remained practically unaltered at 
4.3 per cent. But, then, Tate and Lyle 
operates on a fixed margin of profit in 
the home market. The fall in sales in 
the overseas markets is not at all sur- 
prising in a year of more intense com- 
petition, much of it subsidised, and the 
buoyancy of the home market must be 
comforting. A similar surge forward in 
sales at home cannot perhaps be expected 
this year but discussing the group with its 
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worldwide interests the directors say that 
“the company is consistently expanding 
out of its own resources and such expan- 
sion can be expected to earn profits.” 


53 weeks to 52 weeks to 


Sales and Profits: Oct. 2, 1954 Oct. 1, 1955 
[ e 


i £ 
Export sales ...... 38,846,776 33,251,265 


Home sales, etc, .. 79,641,749 93,472,666 
Total income ...... 118,488,525 126,723,931 
Raw materials .... 96,793,895 103,182,169 
Poattsa0 Diss eke 1,562,149 1,616,071 
Packing materials . 4,455,472 4,784,952 
Overhead expenses 3,912,887 4,155,128 
Wages, etc. ...... 5,638,581 6,224,186 
Gross profit ......4. 5,074,031 5,543,529 
Depn. & renewals. . 1,065,138 1,294,315 
Taxation® ........ 2,013,823 1,922,598 
i a. ee ee Or 1,261,172 1,453,703 
Net dividends .... 733,898 872,913 


* After crediting tax provisions no longer 


required (1954: £105,000 ; 1955: £201,500). 


There is an air of sober, solid confidence 
about the directors’ report just as there 
is about the accounts themselves. 


* 


TANGANYIKA CONCES.- 
$!1QONS. The speech of the chairman 
of Tanganyika Concessions at the meeting 
in Rhodesia pinpoints a problem that 
must bulk larger in the economics of 
central Africa in coming years. Africa’s 
transport system is bursting at the seams, 
yet full use is not being made of the 
facilities. The Benguela Railway, of 
which Tanganyika Concessions owns all 
the debentures and 90 per cent of the 
share capital, runs from Lobito in Por- 
tuguese Africa through the Congo and is 
the ‘obvious western approach to the 
copper belt of Northern Rhodesia. It 
happens that Benguela Railway has again 
been asked to carry coal—about 70,000 
tons in the next 6 months—from Lobito 
to the copper belt: Wankie colliery in 
Southern Rhodesia can now _ produce 
sufficient ceal for the copper mines, but 
the Rhodesian state railways cannot carry 
it. Hence the need to import expensive 
coal through Lobito Bay. 

Benguela Railway will carry the coal, 
but Sir Ulick Alexander does ask the 
government of the Federation to indicate 
before it is too late whether it will make 
future use of the Lobito route. Sir Ulick 
is staking a claim because the restrictive 


agreement, whereby all the normal traffic 
of the copper mines goes to Beira on the 
State railways at subsidised rates (only £8 
a ton is charged for copper against £48 
a ton at the present price of copper 
charged by Benguela Railway), expires 
this year. Benguela Railway is a British 
owned enterprise now resident in 
Rhodesia which paid its maiden dividend 
last year but it has to rely on the growing 
industries of the Congo and not on 
Rhodesia for its traffic. The chairman 
expects that traffic to grow, and he gives a 
warning that if Rhodesia does not make 
its intentions. clear Benguela might in 
time have to refuse Rhodesian traffic. 


* 


FINE SPINNERS AND 
DOUBLERS. The occasion for the 
interim report from the directors of Fine 
Spinners and Doublers was the decision 
to Ieave the interim ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 5 per cent. Its immediate 
result was a rise in the price of the £1 
ordinary stock units from 17s. 9d. to 
21s. 14d. The obvious inference is that the 
final dividend of 74 per cent will be 
maintained too. On that assumption the 
stock offers a yield of about 11{ per cent. 

The directors characterise the first half 
of the current financial year (which ends 
on March 31st) as “a period of very dull 
trade.” They attribute the sharp setback 
in production, which resulted in a loss 
of labour, to heavy imports of cotton 
textiles at assisted prices and to uncer- 
tainty about the future course of Ameri- 
can policy on cotton prices, Having 
painted in the shadows they paint in the 
brighter spots: “In the last few weeks 
there has been a substantial improvement 
in trading conditions based on the belief 
that the contraction of the industry has 
fully discounted the additional competi- 
tion in the home market, even though the 
trend of cotton prices remains obscure. 
A factor favourable to us has been the 
abandonment of the D scheme of purchase 
tax in the autumn budget. Already there 
are welcome signs of a revival of keen 
interest in our fine twoply yarns.” The 


directors do not accept the recent poor, 


trading conditions as indicative of the 
prospects of the company. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Next Account begins: January 18th 
Next Contango Day: January 18th 
Next Settlement Day: January 10th 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged securities weakened 
at the end of the old year a firmer tone 
prevailed on Monday and a revival of 
investment support subsequently brought 
small gains. Kaffirs tended to improve 
and part of the increase in interest could 
be attributed to French investors, follow- 
ing the election results and the fall in 
domestic equities on the Paris Bourse. 
Hartebeestfontein rose to 35s. 74d., Free 
State Geduld to 76s. 3d. and Anglo- 
American to 8j. Dominion Reefs were 
quoted at 24s. xd. But after the reports 
from the OFS mines in the Anglo- 
American group were published prices 
fell slightly. 

The long decline in discount house 
issues found its ultimate justification on 
Wednesday when Alexanders was com- 
pelled to reduce its final dividend from 
8; to 3} per cent ; its stock lost a further 
58. 6d. to 35s. The dividend on National 
Discount “B” was also cut and stocks 
fell by 1s. 3d. to 43s. 9d., while the “ A” 
stock lost 6d. to 34s. 3d. 

An increase in business brought wide- 
spread gains in the industrial market early 
in the week. Building issues were good 
and London Brick rose 3s. 3d. to 65s. 
Dorman Long rose to 33s. 74d. on the 
chairman’s statement and the premium on 
Consett Iron advanced to 1s. 9d. P. & O. 
ros¢ to 35s. 6d. and Furness Withy 
advanced from 48s. to 53s. 6d. on an 
increased demand for shipping shares. 
Westinghouse Brake lost 9s. 6d. following 
the results but rallied on Wednesday to 
gis. xd. Textile shares responded to more 
optimistic reports about the prospects for 
the industry. Over the week Linen 
Thread gained 3s. 43d. to 24s. od., 
Oldham Twist 1s. 3d. to 19s. 3d. xd., and 
Fine Spinners 3s. 73d. to 21s. 14d. 

Rubbers advanced strongly, Golden 
Hope improving by 3s. 9d. to 35s. 9d., 
Lanadron by 2s. 9d. to 17s. 9d. and United 
Sua Betong by 2s. 9d. to 60s. 3d. Oils 
turned dull. Fresh increases in the price 
of lead and zinc brought about a further 
rise in the Australian producers. 
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THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 







op Dec. | Sept. “Oct. 
28, of, 25, 
| 1954 1955 1955 








Ordinary Shares :— 


Electrical engineering... | 139-3 149-2 145-1 
Engineering .........+.. '173-3 182-4 175-4 
Motors and aircraft..... 167-0 191-5 178-6 
Chat s668 06.45.62 0.6 c00 274-1 260-0 250-0 
Cotton textiles......... 124-7 106-3 102-6 
CHOMNCEN <0. oi cveseees | 188-7 210-8 200-6 
CHa as ovtieetak scieed ' 186-0 237-1 225-2 
SO ey di ede ceeye 160-1 163-4 169-9 
Investment trusts ..... 199-5 | 221-2 212-5 
Industrials ;— 
Ordinary (all classes) ... | 152-1 153-5 148-1 
Preberente sco i'n. cece ces 97-1 80-8 84-3 
Debentures 6 eu ees. .cee 92:8 76:7 178-7 
Total (capital goods)...... 160-5 174-1 167-7 
rotal Lccnhamiation goods). 139-9 128-2 123-9 
Consols 23% ........++. 93-0| 78-2 82-3 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 














Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Nov. Dec. 






.| Oct. 





Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | “— 
29, 28, 28, | 27, | 25, 29, | 28, 
1955 1955 , 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 








149-7 | 158-2 


4-71 | 4-56 4-97 | 4-83 | 4-58 
176-1 | 188-3] 4-28 | 4-49 | 4-73 | 4-70 | 4-39 
183-3 | 189-5] 5-17 | 4-19 4-52 4-47 | 4-57 
259-6 | 274-3 2.95 | 3-82 3-96 3-91 3-70 
100-4 | 102-9] 7-19 | 8-53 8-82 9-04 8-86 
199-2 | 208-4] 4-12 | 4-28 | 4-50 | 4-75 4-54 
232-2 | 235-6] 5-96 | 4-99 5-30 5-27 5-30 
171-4 | 174-0] 4-81 | 5-31 | 5-14 | 5-10 5-01 
215-7 | 226-0 4-21 | 4-51 4:75 | 4-69 4-49 
150-5 | 154-5] 5-24 | 5-52 | 5-75 | 5-73 | 5-64 
81-9| 81-3] 4-68 | 5-64 | 5-41 | 5-57 5-61 
77-5 | 76-7) 4-44 | 5-36 5-23 | 5-31 | 5-36 
170-3 | 179-0] 4-90 | 4-71 | 4-97 | 4-93 | 4-74 
125-4 | 127-6] 5-55 | 6-26 | 6-49 | 6-50 | 6-44 
80-7| 79-6] 3-80 | 4-53 | 4-30 | 4-39 | 4-45 











FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 








Security Indices 










Dec. 29.. 5-12 
ON 5-11 
1956 
jan. 2.. 5-07 
en: en 5-03 
aohit Wa 5-03 
Total bargains 
1955, High} 223-9 115-97} 1955 | 
July 21) (Jan. 7)| Dec. 29, 17,344 
» Low.] 175-7 | 98-23 » oO! 7,871 
Mar. 15)}(Sept. 2) 1956 | 
1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10] Jan. 2) 10,764 
Dec. 31)(Nov.18% ,, 3) 11,1 
» Low.f 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 4) 12,151 


(Jan. 1) (Jan. 5) 


* July 1, 1935= 100. 


t 1928—100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


















~ | Net Gross ‘ | Price, | Price, | Yield, 

ices. 1955 BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield, Prices, 1955 oe aed ORDINARY (Dec. 30, Jan. 4,) Jan. 4, 
, - > s i lan 
Prices, 195 AND Dec. 30, Jan. 4, | Jan. 4 Jan. 4, | vb) tc) STOCKS | 1955 1956 | ~1956 
Cee 1955 1956 | "1956 1956° "High | Low | “ | 
j yw 8 " 
High Low STOCK : ; < 3 — a = %, = % STEEL & pen 38 6 39/ £ 5 . 
' | (3 6 4/411 211466 | 34/6 Sil - CO WBA LT ois ccpetees - 

LOO | Eh en tine ee casa sad | asin | 3 4 6 | 411 O1| 13/10} 10/- | 1095 34aCammel Laird S/-.. | 13 | bye (38 2 

100} 973 War Bonds 23% 90... i o' e 21 /- 3a) 8 bColvilles/1..... veeee] Sf 5 

100 }} 93 War Loan 3% ‘55-59..... 94 fe og | 5 7 5 : - * 36/14 33). Bc 8 c Dorman Long f1..... 32 9 33/3" 1416 3 
99 {} | 981% Conversion 4% °57-58....) 99% | § ~ hs-@ £14°9 8486 tae /24} 20 c\ 34aGuest Keen N’fold {1.| 513 | 52,6 | 3.16 2m 

100k | 96 Serjai Punding 23% eS6r. oof | oof 1313 8| 421 01 799 | a2 | 5a 12} Stewarts & Lloyds £1 M43 | 15/9" | 414 11 
99 ii 914 Conv. 2% 1958-59....... ot a | aes 9 2 y 21/6 63b, 4 aSummers (John) £1... j 6 Im 
97? | 89% Exchequer 2% 1960 er i-ea iso via 8 3 $0/- | 2876 | Stal spbiUnited Steet £1." | 49- | 493 |5 1 6 

100i | 83} Saving’ Bonds 39 "56-65. 877 | 88 |3 5 5/414 51] 47/10) 34- | 6d ae Dae , a 
J T8 S03 nes Be mas < O- - ° 3 61 

1004 | 86% Funding 24% 56-61 ae oi 82} : ; . : + 11/} 30/44 | 19/6 6b 4 a\Bradford Dyers {1 . 23/9 | 24 - |8 6 8 
7 '85 Funding 5% ‘59-69...... | 2 91%14 9 716 7 lel 35/- | 20/9 16 3a Brit. Celanese {1.. 216 | 229 | 8 15 10 

103% | 891 Funding 4% 60.90, -....| 914 81 | 37 5/417 31| 29/6 | 22/10} 636 24aCoats (J & P)£i....| 249 | 25.6 [8 17 3 
Be | Hip Ravings Daem oe ee St a ss 16.6 ane ee 66 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 426 1436 | 4111 

102 | 87% Exchequer 37% hi ae 904 86 3 8 11411 91} 34/14 | 24/6 5a  1}bLancs, Cotton flaws, . 6 = 3* : - : 
99% | 82% Exchequer 24% 65-64...) Som /- 6 Patons & Baldwins £ - : 

95 A 774% Savings Bonds 24%, “64-67 80 16 | oot : se 2 7! ‘ ae 36/03 | 28/ 2ha 10 ahaa & AIRCRAFT , 

a Ot Savin ome. | Sot | 96% [215 914 12 at] 22/214 17/43| . 640]  SaalBristol Aeroplane 10/- 26 |e |aun 

1054, 4 eee 66-68... g2i* | 83" |3 7 81415 111 15/94 810} - 44 — 84bfritish Motor 5/-..... ae, aa 2 
as es are "3h, S% Seems 885 885 |3 3 11416 4 | 27/103 21/3 ae + eames ie gush | zs . = Te 

103 38 AEs OE 1 es = oe 8 ae os a ~ RPA c a Ford Motor é1....... 2 | 40 
oot | Soh - (trees Bp eee tree Std Sart 1a 49 51043. off 194, (eee | Ok deielenen Siddeley (1--| 12 6* | 163 | 411 9 
99 i 8¢ POOR. OF Te ee tenes : 3 19 1 52/9 | 33/6 25 ¢ 30 cLeyland Motors {1 ... i Sm 
88} | 68% Redemption 3% ‘86-96. . 126 asi i? + ; : 7 + 133/13 |-71/3 | 1230 5 @Rolls Royce {1 ...... 1176 120- |218 4 
951} | 78} Funding 33% 1999-2004. elt, 214 5/414 6f| 12/33] 6/10} 12 c 12 cStandard Motor 5/-. 8/- | 8/- |710 0 
973 82% Consols 4% att. Fi ~ ai aa Tet 3 2 6/411 6f | SHops & STORES | 

; 3$ War L'n 5$% aft. Dec. "5: rs a6 s P ~ 1/183 1315 4¢ 

$9 iH rat iaee 340, aft. April 61. *| 76 tt 164 2 12 10 : + us on 33/103 gas fe ees > adindg iM 9 | = 9 | 7 13 10 
784 at bees. “40 aft. April 66. .| sale St | 9 i. 1 4 8 4f| 56/9 35/104 45 b 15 aGt. Universal Bit xe wae . ‘ o 6 ; s 2 
663 5 Consols 24%......... see 29 te | é ze , os 2 174d 5 aLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1 ae 9? 99 6 3 
66; 54 Treas. 23% aft. April “75.) 564 ae | ; . : : 7 i Fae. iP re 174a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 69 /- 69 6 38 4 
ot 974 ~ pa ares Pat nea ag 803 13 5 21414111) 11/99 55/- 36%b, 20 a Woolworth 5/-....... | 64/- | 64.6 317 6d 

; (94 I “lec o ww tr coeee s A j - } ¢ Or 
1S 7F sla 0 > f 79 | 3 2 5 j 4 12 91 *. . " © > 2 
A 90 Br bee 448, T4-18.002) at | gp [215 3/414 Lips, | gee | 14 of Stetiruin Pevroieuns 1 199 44 U0. | 2 14 
: , ah on $ : /- a MORE) 5 ki ceeees-s 5 + 4p} 2 >I 

98 13 80} ar, Elec. 34% 7 [ena aoe sof° : a “ : - + (64 } | £50 10 b 6 a Royal Dutch 100 fi. .. £62 £62 9 8 6 

al | a ie teak B7t_| a7t | 3 2 0/415 47[188/9 109 | lot) StaShell Reg {1....... 143-14*144-44 | 3:12 3 

oy T “3 pe 30/99 a 7134 7341217 614 9 71144 26/9 Sta 16%tb oa L’holds 5/-..} 36 3 37/3 44] 
o 1% ; , ee eee r ( z HIPPING 
94 . 16 Br Trans. 3% 68-73 oweee 802 803 | 3 7 5 z es * 31/3 25/14 ‘ 0 23a'Cunard {1 .......0.. 26 /- | 26/~ 7110 0 
105 87} Br. Trans. 4% ‘12-77 een 90 oon, : 0 0/411 31) 61/- 45/- + 14 ¢Furness Withy £1...) 50/- | 94 /— S...3 8 
88 J ‘0? |Br Trans. 3% '78-88..... 734 | 13H | 38/6 21/6 q 3a\P & O. Def. {1...... 33/6 | 35/6 410 2) 

scenes ———— | MISCELLANEOUS 
(eg) To eartiest date (f) Flat yield. (/) ‘. — —_. Bagh oe. a S4 _ 6 o aoe Port Cem: Gi R : a ; ; - ' 

+ f umed average 2.2 X. rears § Less tax a Ss. » 9 & - / ssoc d 
Assum vera life approx. 1] vear r ; as 9 33 6 8 1a Bowater Paper £1. 53 1 53 1} 5 13 bu 

“E rice ri "ield 56/ 43/ a EL... scecess 5 6” 
Prices, 1954 | Prices, 1955 | eT OCKS AND pee'S0, fones,| parld. [Bea | Be | ath 4 SB Aluininium (1. 526 626 | 411 
re > 1955 °° 1956 | - ' 1 61/3 | 47/104 i5tc, L0ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- - - 5 
High Low High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1995 as sii $643 | $51} ‘ 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25 | $61 $62} |4 7 4 
l= @ 48/ 31/43 41%b 144a Decca ae venrs* | ; o 43 | : : i 

: o Mer eee 33/44 | 23/74 | 10d 4a Dunlop Rubber 1256 | ( 

97 90: | 948 | (9 Aust. 53% ‘65-69 . sli* | 8li* 5 2 61) 33 B | 25 aa 
me 5 | rh, /3 | 54/1 845 4 aEnglish Elect. {1..... 65 ee 

ae. | ee | Se one a ee er | art tate sae lane | “tel SybGeseral Elect + Sage 626 | 626 |4 9 7 

; 984 | 1033 | 87% .N. Zealand 4% 16- ‘8 87} 87 | 418 7 / 

106} 383 | ret 6] : L.cc 30 aft. 1920 . 634 634 |414 6 | 61/6 | 38/3 6 b 4 almp. Chemical {1 . | 48 - 49.3 4 1 3 
of | os) | 98) | 83 WLiverpeet se "Saoe.| eel 85) | 5 1 O1| 65/10} 57/7} | 1246 84a lmp. Tobacco 1.....| 60 62 16 15 6 
993 o 9 83 MWe 307, 34-2003 69} 695 411 6781572 $1054 |$2-90c $3-75c Inter. Nic whe ig ‘ site $1495 ; s : 

: A > lAe o/ 97 97 |5 3 Bi TI/- | 57/ ' 106 74a London Brick {1..... 2 62 6 | 2 
or (ty (att a peat nn ling (ee 38/6 | 24/104 58 eke Monsanto bea 219 289 | 318 5 
“Os t } 2823) 81. Riecetan 3%... 555%. 5 $ 
>a 4 orm: ar. Reet 4 99 81/3 | 60/3 a » Late WO Oh cea ccc] > 
i 1328 211 | 160 poeta had ree 208 | 209 67/6 | 41/6 . a ae A Neal. 110 Fiesae 104 : : - 
198} 167 =| 254 190 Japan 54% Conv. 1930, 2484 2524 80/4) soa a 8 an ialeres oe aes Gate = 4 rae ts 
; = sal | alk outta | BN valle 
a 1199 | 84- a\Cons. ea é ands 3 2 
Ei ne ast Tw Price. | Price, Yield, 3/4 1/103 5a London Asiatic Rbr-2/. 2 81* 2/9 1018 6 
Prices, 1955 oe ares Dec. 30, Jan. 4, ae 63/6" 38/9 4 15 alUnited ata £1' 58 145. 60'74 | 9 1 6 
(¢ t } Sb 
High | low 2 98 | 7% | 50 i) seduce 8) | 8g 1 4 1 
% % | BANKS & Discount | £ s. d. 43/3 i 120 dl 80 a|De Beers 5/- Bearer..128.9 1315 | 712 4 

58/74 45/9- 7b 5 mBarclays (1... .,.:..; 49 6 49/6 |417 0O [1267/3 .. |Free State Geduld 5/- | 73 9 763 Nil 

16/74 55 43 15 ¢ 6 a'Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1} pd..| 56 /- 56 /- 5 7 2k} 70/9 >a | 10 ai 124) Randfontein i epee | 48 1} 47/3" |910 6 

89/3 70/9 | 18 c¢ 9 aMidland £1, fully pd. .| 72/- 72/- 5 0 4110/3 6/8} 24 c 28 c\London Tin 4/- ...... | 10 10/- j11 4 0 

OF J 66/3 18 ¢ 9aN Prov. ‘B’ £5 £1 pd. 69.6 68/6 So "Sa 49 3 50 a 2124b)Rhokana f1......... j 454 5 14 il 

96/104 74/- : b 308 peice al B’ £4, £1}pd. a - = - : “3 : 

69 /- 43/9 ja ) exanders { Pane? caine ~ - aa Pe 

58/6 45/- | 5a 5 bNat. Disc. ‘B’f1..... 46/6 456 14 711 : New York Closing Prices 

60/- = : rae - poion Sed a cate ie 6 : 2 a [ Dec. | Jan Dec. | Jan ' aT Bi 
0/13 3 | a are 34 /- - ; +; Jan. Ta . ‘lo 

51/9 | 40/6 | 146 T4@Chart. Bk. of India fl 41/6 41 17 4 7 > : eo ; > ; 

INSURANCE | 

21 14} 90 c i2ha Leg. & Gen. {1 |... 20 20 2 0 O jBalt. & Ohio | 47 | 47 JAm. Smelting.) 50} | 49} [Inter. Paper. . 113} (113 
28 204 45+b 20ta Peari £1, fully pd.. 23 23 *78.53 van, Pac. ... | oor | SS Am. Viscose ..) 484 463 Nat. Distill. ... 213 | 213 
55} 414 112$¢c1174tcPrudential ‘A’ {1 . 473 47} 4 6 9 JIN.Y. Cent. 463 | 464 (Cel. of Am....| 214 204 |Sears Roebuck 36 36 

Breweries, Etc. Pennsyl. Bite eb 254 | 254 (Chrysler ..... 86$ | 83% [Shell ........ 643 | 635 
i41/- 116/3 a Sr a O48 sis cic ed 120/—* |118/9 7 -(180$ 180 (Gen. Elec..... ST? | 554 Std. Oil of N.J. 1528 1152 

S/O | 22/- 1035 6 a Distillers 6/8......... 24/-* | 24/- 14 tend. Gas. -++| QF) 9} fGen. Motors..| 46} | 45 JULS. Steel. .>.) 58 | 564 

49/6 | 39/- 8a 17 bGuinness 10/-........ 45 /- 44/44 512 8F1U nited Corp. 7 6§ [Goodyear .... 65 | 64} |Westinghouse. 60 | 58} 

93/9 / 14 b ‘hi 1 68/9 70 6 . Union Tel. Inter. Nickel . Woolworth... 47$ | 474 
* Ex dividend. f Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
yield. (g)On16-1%. (h) Assumed maintenance of final dividend on increased capital. (i) On 10}%. (j) On 15%. (k) On 12%. (l) To latest date. (m) On 
10%. (n) On 8%. (p) On 18%. (g) On 22-1%. (7) On 378% = (s) On 63%. (t) On 132%. (u) On 9% 


(v) On 74%. 


(w) On 14%. 


(x) On 124% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


* 2 y BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... Dec. 31st Western Europe 
a ] Sy ] C S Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Dec. 31st 
OR Dec. 17th British Commonwealth ...... This week 

External Trade................+. Dec, 24th Western Europe 
Financial StMUMARICS ..0ccccecce This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 17th 
Industrial Profits ............... cma i Uae) BARD nc cinticcvecetncces Dec. 24th 

World Treen. scoccactuccts Oct. 15th 





UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 





Monthly averages 1955 
Unit a Wt mee = P) 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 Aug | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 
| I | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : | 
All industries..... nwpobecherreeeserseres 1948=10 114 | 121 | 129 133 138 139 117 139 142 144-145? 
Mining and QUATTYING 26 e eee eee eee ee ees | ¥ 109 | 109 | 110 110 | 118 | 118 89 110 117 | ae 
Building and contracting. .......-.---+++. a 103 | 110 | lll 116 lll 5 lll ani ; ae tit 
Gas, electricity and water. ....cccccsscece | * 127 | 132 | 142 132 140 | 158 121 137 152 a 
Manufacturing, total ............ VITETITe a 115 | 123 | 133 138 | 144 144 120 145 149 4 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | e 127 | 129 | 140 145 | 154 157 125 157 oe 
os ce in 124 | 138 | 155 163 169 168 137 171 wid 
Chemical trades ee ia 132 151 166 171 | 173 175 155 176 aos 
fextiles and clothing. ................. x 99 | 114 | 116 123 | 125 120 95 ST Sn 
Food, drink and tobacco. ...........066. ao 108 | 114 | 116 114 123 122 112 114 at is 
| 
BASIC MATERIALS i 
Production of : a | 4 
Coal (') Pian tease detect ase vetewcsccecs W | '000 tons 4,332 4,300 | 4,298 4,315 4,598 4,586 3,552 4,375 4,623 4,669 ef 
WO CAidauee ina a AeA ake ere rsvccces | W . 202 215 | 229 223 231 235 236 | 246 249 253 ; 
Steel, ingots and castings ..............4. W | o 310 339 | 356 372 374 377 345 | 398 399 | 409 ; 
Sulphuric acid........: beneineh viens: M | = 125-5 | 156-3| 170-2] 165-5| 169-4 163-0] 153-4] 172-3 oa ‘ eu 
Newennil cout eucabude bev de's soxcicccses ei. 10-32} 11-60] 11-77} 12-06} 12-24] 12-97] 10-79] 12-21]... : bd 
RietGiGtel Soar cidaiietescteceseccccecss M | mn. kwh 5.166 5,459 | 6,075 5,617 | 6,241 6,984 5,307 5,988 7,022 wa ' 
MANUFACTURING | 4 
Textile production : east eo 
Ce eee eee W | mn. Ib. 14-82 | 17-97! 19-17] 19-80) 20-67 | 20-79 | 14-22; 16-37 | 17-68 | 17-96 ' 
WORN FI scien esses ween cic tcpaces M i 14-84 18-40 18-80 20-31 20°46 | 20-46 14-42 19-85 | 20-18 ‘ied i 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... M s 23°59 | 34-94 37-30] 37:94! 38-88 | 37-99] 35-41] 41-18! 39-45; 40-90 
” ry ” » Staple fibre.... | M i 10-59 16-85 | 19-00 19-69 20-48 19-50 16-68 21-53 20-08 20-50 
Cottom Cloth, WOWERac4 ic cic 0c ccc ees W | mn. yds. 32°5 35:2} 38-3 38-8 42:0; 41-8 31-7 | = Sa-3 34:9 | eat / 
Wael Tet SN oa kid ich hd ve cecsccns M mn.sq.yds 31:5 34-3 34-5 38-6 | 31:4 39-2 25:7} 37-4 36-9 i 
| } | ee 
Engineering production : : 
Passenger cars and chassis ............0+ W '000s 8-62 11:44) 14-79] 14-54; 16-25/| 15-77] 13-97 18-06 | 18-83 | | 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... W ‘ 4:65 | 461] 5-17} 5-61} 5-92} 6-12] 5-60] 7-02} 1:22} zz 
Metal-working machine tools ...........+. M | ’000 tons 12-58 12:63} 11-39 11-99 11:98 | 11-68 10-74 | oe ne 4 { 
Internal combustion engines...........+++5 | M |'000 BHP 331 311 | 356 329 362 | 407 S385... all | Bei 
4 
: BUILDING ACTIVITY EF 
ermanent houses completed : (' oi 
lotal . . .\scaeemataeel , eee aes Te M | ’000s 19-99 | 26-56; 28-97 31-41 31-52 | 29-32 23-92 | 27-98 27 - 34 | E f 
For privaQe atic W daewaa son tasicssece M | = 2-86 5-24) 17-55 9-01 9:13 8-29 9-84; 11-01 11-13 | f i 
For local housing authorities ...........+- M |} ie 16-11, 19-91 | 19-58] 20-37 | 20°63 19-67] 13-35), 15-89) 15-29 f 
Other .. spgaenws cde megs ect eccececteses M | - 1-03 1-41; 1-83 2-04 1-76 1-36 0-75.) 1-08 0-92 | t 
} i ; 
‘ nu SALES(’) : | ; 
extile houses : Av. value | 
[Otel RA CS capa ccae bs sseccsewe 1950 = 106 90 | 95 | 95 135 | 129 115 82 | 134 141 
Women’s and children’s wear............- ” 90 | 96 | 96 139 | 128 110 87 134 | 138 | 
Men's and BOYS WOOT. oii ccneecicscccces % 82 | 91 | 90 132 | 123 1ll 70 | 127 | 131 | ; 
PlecR QU cba habhite «Oe edwisc cus cow seee ee oe 68 | 66 | 63 71 69 58 59 | 75 | 80 i 
| | 
. oe ee SALES(') ‘ire 
arge retailers : eekly A : 
py even ce OS re av.value} 117| 124] 132 129 = 131 141 125 138| 147 | 
Clothing and footwear .........cecceceess 1950 = 10 110 113} 125 118 125 136 101 128 145 
Household goods..... ; SE eo i ” 102 110 | 125 134 137 149 113 146 | 168 in 
; 
Independent retailers : (*) t 
o @ : 1e 95 94 | 97 92 | 97 101 82 | 95 113 | : 
ne TS 109! 120; 132| 138] 152| 156] 125] 152) 187 | 
a _—-« $TOCKS | 
teal dad iat ‘000 tons} 15,801 | 17,626 | 15,682 | 16,230 | 17,447 17,290] 15,096 17,776 | 19,201 | 19,653 
Steel Deh hs a $17| 1,112} 899] 1144; 1050) 973] 1,297| 1,321)... si 
Cmte Ga . 131:°9| §5-3| 61-5] 72-2} 61-5| 61-6] 107-2} 93-7} ... | 
We : 211-8 | 66-8| 67-2] 97-8) 92-6| 68:5] 92-0) 103-2) ... | 
NeWOMNIM ge fet aais sy nace ccbaveses' 189-7} 110-6| 97-5] 97-1} 102-8, 103-0} 108-5) 101-7 | 
Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total’(") .........++.+++ 1950 = 100 74 89 | 95 119 108 106 115 | 110 | 98 | 


92 102 | 107 118 123 125 116 | 120 | 125 


(’) Great Britai (2) Provisional estimate. (?) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a wee k. (*) Excluding 
rove ae re A ae 195 3. (5) Aver aie for third quarter. (*) Revised index numbers for independent retailers based on a larger sample are 
£OVEe > S ‘ke A ao 7, d AK : . a “i . ‘ ‘ - 
avaikable oom 1 mary, 1955 “On ids. Figures for August, September and Oc tober for clothing and footwear were 90, T03 and 124, arid for household 

« Je « , >“ . ” p 


voods were 130, 149 and 189. 


Large retailers, clothing and footwear (')... 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER “ 




















Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
j : ——$————— —— —— 7 ea ~ — 
¢ hiv averages B) . ss % j , ° ° - 
a ot eee Australia | Canada India S Atrica | Canada | Pakistan } Australia | Canada India 'N Zealand) S Atrica 
ness. hoe a 000 tons ee TS. . million kwh 
BRSE «cis ce s bebeauwas eaee 973 987 2,362 1,336 12 | ass 363 | 2,168 | ost | cee 478 
POA. 5: 6p ase ns eee nen eae 1,534 1,032 2,998 | 2 335 889 | 19-3 1,079 | 5,457 558 286 2112 
Ree ic ctacaseckeouei cous 1,647 953 3,064 | 2,404 1,062 a°4 1,206 5.761 627 312 1,220 
7 | | | | 70 345 | 1,414 
TPG Mag occ civccows vu 1,712 848 Skt | 2,653 1,273 | 22: 1,396 6,640 | 6 ° 
oe | Heas| «as9|  Kart| S903; a8, 389 | i460 
a MAMONEd vkwn accused 24- aon ann 709 | 379 L471 
” September ......... et: | 6,002 po yer 4 357 | 1,385 


















Copper Rubber Tin Gold 





» ] | j . ce ; | ‘ . ~ . 
Tee Canada | pete Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada India |S. Atrica | Austratia | Canada | S. Atrica 
pars ; ‘000 tons ‘000 fine ounces 
ere 17-7 17-7 4-2 30-0 | 5-31 100 96 78 132-7 | 5394 | 1,013-4 
MOOS 6 vccviessestisesatiened 16-0 28-4 | 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 306 126 | 89-6 | 338 994-7 
DOG 0. Pew wie sn as nena sss 19-5 28-8 7:8 48-7 5-93 185 238 140 5 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
} 
BOGS, JY ow ee ve cinwesan 22-3 30-6 8-5 56-0 | 6-10 196 322 137 | 93:0 385 | 1,251-2 
Papua. Sen kenns ve 20-0 | 25-8 9-7 54-4 | 5-88 185 345 eve | 1,268-0 
eee 22-3 | 33°1 | 7:8 56:2 6-55 175 243 1,246-9 
pf OUI hk ad en iy 22-2 | 52-3 | 9-3 54°8 | evs eee ose 1,249-3 
» November ........... si » | 86) SBLY | 1,240°6 
| 


EXTERNAL TRADE © 









Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 

























Monthly averages or 
calendar months 





Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 





Imports | Exports 





mn. {A 



















































mn. C$ mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn rupees mn {SA 

MM... cewsdscmbiwaebinen | a 56 "ee 2 “nl 6961 &. mA 1-97| 2-71 
SE oa ahs cetera sa bide 365 348 477 | 442 16-01 19-61 112-6 125-8 35°45 28-33 
MONG ci socutwedasunaenadeh 341 | 28 | 486 20-45 20-33 92:8 | 107-2 36-94 26-48 
WOGK: Bent soos ohisdeteecs 402 383 512 475 20-4 33-5 85-2 119-3 41-7 35-6 

OO. Pie ind ah ede zh 373 357 516 519 we 24-3 84-0 105-5 36:-5| 26-9 

(RU exten seacade 430 388 464 569 13-3 94-4 133-8 _ 

» september ........... 415 389 cas 


On tober 


458 381 








512 | 570 









106-7) 111-5 ss | 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES © 














Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
ecite, 1 |. New . ba pres : | -, | New le : ’ “a 
Australia | Canada India | Zealand S. Africa |] Australia| Canada India | Senha Pakistan |S Atrica Rheiteaio 
End of period : mn. US dollars , wae 1948 i 100 Sect a 7 
~— a rn OE Cae eens eee os ScnEERREERREREEEY GORERREEERREREREREREEEET iene _—- — eo on — ee 
SPR eens 281 220 485 41 259 69 | 66 357 Wty cas 68 | 71 
RIGS usp atsnee peemep ean eeae 1,361 1,826 1,765 204 295 178 | 119 108 134 | 112 130 136 
PO vcxnn chp cpasidinns waume 1,133 | 1,955 | 1,782 174 416 180 | 120 104 | 141 | 110 | 133 137 
| i } 

OOK Sele <x cvavawitioes es 4 RO] = 8s 2575 344 120 99 105 137 | 138 
gs. OO osm an wee eee | 1,942 1,754 251° 341 185 120 | 100 144 106 136 | 138 
saat | CINE seo 5:0! cere ee ise 1,946 1,758 248° 319 120 99 107 138 138 
, MRM heascc vans ot I in i et os 0} a i 139 

” November ........... ee. ee a 4 324 eres aes on = | = is 


a 
(‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia is tor 12 months ended June 

30th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation.  (?) Copper and tin refer to meta! production. (8) General trade (including 
re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Atrica which are f.o.b. ; exports are f.o.b 
Trade tor India and Pakistan includes that going by land annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated aa for Australia 
and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank only figures for Australia 
include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March 1949. as 100: torS Africa and € Rhodesia relates 
to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for vear ended June 30th. (°) includine some long term 


securities. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955 including South-West Africa. (7) 1937. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


r the 14 days ended December 31st there was 
above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
is) of £50,201,000 compared with a deficit of 


943,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 


852,000 in 

. Net expenditure “ below-line” last 

hed £16,349,000, bringing the total cumulative 
ficit to £809,435,000 (£645,868,000 in 1954-55). 


at 
































April 1, | April 1, 14 
pas. | Tes "| Tiss | oay | an 
£000 1955. 56 Dec. Dec. Dec. 
ee ee? 31, 
1954 | 1955 1955 
Ord. Revenue 
d 675,494 , : , 
136,000} 50,100 48,200] 4,700) 5,300 
185,000] 337,000 132,100] 6,100, 5,200 
| 74,000} 55.570 53,800] 3,000) 2,100 ° 
| 130,800. 151,300] 2,700) 5,000 
Excess Profits Levy; 25,000} 62,050; 16,000} 1,400! 500 


Special Contribu- 
m and other 1,000 830 | 350 
nland Revenue. . | 


Income Tax....+.. 
CaM ..oseoweces 
Death Duties ..... 
Stamps sontuea 
Profits Tax EPT.| 180,000 


fotal Inland Rev.. 2478,400 [111,844 1121,898 


Custema.vic.tan 1131,700] 842,687 | 878,133 
- 811,050] 571.068 629.200 


i 
i 
Total Customs and 
Excl 22. éceac0 1942,750 1415,755 1507,335 
| 


24,178 559 


aii sere EE 





65,530) 69,606 
31,375 37,085 
20,580) 22,500 


51,955 59,585 


the corresponding period of last | 
week | 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE turn of the year in Lombard Street 
proved less difficult than the market had 
expected. But although borrowing at 
the Bank on the final day was certainly 
less than in 1954, there is little doubt that 
the total year-end borrowings surpassed 
the £50 million estimated to have been 
taken in the previous year. Despite’ the 
repayment of a fair amount to the Bank 
last Wednesday, the Bank return made 
up on that day showed a further increase 
of £34.6 million in discounts and ad- 
vances, bringing the seasonal expansion to 
over £60 million. 


In anticipation of a strong replacement 
demand for bills from the banks, and in 
the knowledge that the outstanding bor- 
rowings from the Bank would create a 
temporary ease in credit, the discount 
houses restored their bid for the Treasury 
bills to the level ruling a fortnight before, 
raising it by 4d. to £98 19s. 8d. per cent 
for the g1-day bills. Their tenders for 
these secured a 66 per cent allotment, 
whilst tenders for Monday’s (92-day) bills 
at £98 19s. 6d. were allotted in full. The 
market’s average allotment on its whole 


Motor Duties ..... | 80,000] 20,599 664 
Dr tender was roughly 71 per cent, compared 
Net Receipts). ade 1,200 “er 7,250| 9,250 with r cent in the : k 
Hroadeast Licences 25,000] 15,000 17,800] 2,400 3,000 | 73 pe previous WCeK. 
ndry Loans..... 24,000] 20.761 27,442] .. 1,040 | 
seellaneous .....| 175,000] 152,422 143,413] 18,229 30,253 | On each of the three days of the new 
|__| |_ year, money supplies were very comfort- 
Vel, 2:4 ieee £725,160 715,581 2642,064 [131423 154898) | able, at rates ranging from 3 and 3} per 












Ord. Expenditure 
ebt Interest .... 
Vayments to N, Ire- 


600,000] 444,062 505,517 











38,329, 48,142 


cent down to 2 per cent (or even less at 
Monday’s close). 











; land Exchequer...) 53,000] 33973 39,477] 2,016 2,329 
ti her Cons. Fund..| 10,000 5,422 6,569 76 80 
\ pply Services .. .'3898,850 12562576 2636,8635 1141854 154288 
Ih VaR ic cctcgneaae 4561,850(3046,033 3188,426 |182275 204839 LONDON MONEY RATES 
king Funds .... 24.910 24.990 : 209 ease ate | fom | Discount rates 7 ‘ 

| ei . 38%, 24/2 ank bills : davs . 

i Above-line” Surplus a - any | Deposit rates (max) 3months 4% - 
Deficit. «i... ;-| 385,908 371,362) 60,862 60,201 | i. Tn, 2 aunuane-4iee 
‘elow-hine ” Net Expendi ae s.. 24° ’ —_ 
(WD apis +a: Gecaeeca 290,506 438,083} 23,713 16,349| Discount houses... 24 Co See 

| Money Day-to-day.. nt Fine trade me : 

a, i -eea | _ Short periods..... 22 months 5-5 

Total Surplus or Deficit..... 809,435 74,565 66,550 Treas. bills 2months 4% 4 months 598 
Net Receipts from: 3 months 4% 6months 5} 

i lax Reserve Certificates. ..] 268,628 166,118] 21,903 27,128 | ee 
Savings Certificates ...... 25,500, 12,300} 500 800} Call money. 

Defence Bonds ........... 10,673 —12,473} 2,073 7,064 | 

| 

| 

i 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 














Advances Total 
Date. os x Floating 
Ph | Public | Bank of, Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. England | 
1964 
Rives 3,420-0 | 1,823-5] 263-4 | 5,505°9 
1955 | | 
t. Shaves | 3,480-0 | 2,000-0] 263-4 | .. | 5,743-4 
Wisc | 5498-3 258-4 | ... | 5,756°7 
cc | 3,480-0 | 2,025-9] 260-1 |... | 5766-0 
MS apes 3,470-0 | 1810-2] 272-3 | 2-3 | 5,554°8 
re | 3,440-0 | 1,868-5] 272-3 we | 5,580° 79 
Weices 3,440-0 | 1871-4] 258-2 | 5-0 | 5,574-6 
1 | 
Suis 3,450-0 | 1,834-1] 253-8 | 0-3 | 5,538-1 
1B sde 3,470-0 | 1806-2} 249-9 | .. | 5,526-1 | 
ISntee | 3,500-0 | 1,856-5] 284-2 | ... | 5,640-7 | 
6443 | 3,520-0 | 1,854-7) 271-4 | 2:0 | 5,648-1 
' 
Saad 3,530-0 | 1,891-2] 248-1 | 5,669-3 
os 3530-0 | 1936-1] 251-0 | ... | 5,717-1 
Wiles | 3,530-0 | 1,992-4] 237-7 | 2-0 | 5,762-1 
ee 3,520-0 | 2,061-7] 246-8 | ... | 5,828-4 








Official 
| Rates 





January 4 


2-80}-2-803 | 2-80}-2- 80% 12-80 -2-80 | 2-80§-2-80} |2-804-2- 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 









Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation...... i 


1,731-5 | . 1,848-3 
Notes in banking dept.... 43-8 | 10-7 52-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,771- 1,896-3 | 1,896-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-9 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 19-1 12-0 22-8 
Treasury special account. . 10-7 3-2 3-2 
DNS Sahu cekvenekas 281-5 245-2 231-5 
CONE i, a vevtrceéesacdua 70-6 71-7 72°5 
SD oancaes sean asteeeons 381-9 332-1 330-0 
Securities : 
Government ..........+6- 273-3 282-7 204-5 
Discounts and advances... 65-8 37-7 72-4 
ais ko cana kennkcesus 14-8 16-9 17-0 
WO lick dace kethatans 353-9 337-3 293-9 
Banking department reserve. 46-1 13-1 54-4 
o/ % % 
a ne Re i aie ne 3-9 16-4 














Fiduciary issue raised from £1,850 million to £1,900 million 
on December 14, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
























Date of ; . aa 
Tender | : verage (Allott 
Offered — Rate of | at Max. 
i Allotment Rate* 






Total 





Dec. 31 373-5 65 

1955 
Sept. 30 359-4 70 
Oct. 7 361-4 66 
” 14 363-8 51 
oan 372-6 51 
» @ 381-7 52 

! Da 

Nov. 4) 200-0 | 60-0 369-7 81 11-65 46 
» 11) 220-0 50-0 406-2 82 0-43 47 
18 | 240-0 50-0 379-5 8 «1-18 66 
. 25] 230-0 |} 60-0 386-8 82 0-88 61 
Dec. 2] 240-0 50-0 368-3 81 5-60 85 
» 9| 240-0 50-0 422-4 81 4-35 50 
» 16} 220-0 | 60-0 365-0 81 5-22 69 
= SS 280-0 353-5 82 3-13 73 
30 | 260-0 385-6 $1 5-40 71 


* On Dec. 30th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 8d. 
secured 66 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offering yesterday was for £260 million. 

t Allotment cut to £230 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Market Rates : Spot 


December 29 December 30 December 31 January 2 January 3 | January 4 








United States a.--| 2-78-2-82 2- 80§-2- 80} 
Canadian $ ...... “be *80,4-2-80%| 2-80-2-80h | 2-80-2-805 |2-804,-2-804%| 2-805-2-8 2°80 4-2-3804 
Demat Ws ocr 2 | 972-65.987-35 | 9832-984 9833-984 983-983} | 9823-983 | 9844-9843 | 9843-985 
Swiss Fr. .....2+: 12-154, -12-33 fl2- 2454-12-24} 12-24}-12- 245 12-24}-12- 243 12-24)-12- 249/12-25}-12- 254 /12- 254-12- 255 
| Belgian Fe. ...--- 138-95- 39-60- 139-60- 159° 574- 139-52)- |139-674- —-(139-724- 
| , 141-05 139-65 139-65 39°624 139-573) 139-72}) 139-77 
Dutch Gld.......- | 10-56-10-72 [10-62}-10-63 | 10-62-10-62} 10-614-10-61} 10-61}—10-61}/10-624-10-623) 10-62-10-62 
W. Ger. D-Mk.  .. 11-67 —-12-844@[11-714-11-72§ 11-72-11-72$/11-71$-11-72 |11-72$-11-72$/11-734-11- 738) 11-734-11- 733 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79*90-81-10 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-1762 17514-1752} 1753-1754 1753-1754 | 1756-1756) | 1757-1758 | 17574-1758} 
| Swedish Kr......- | 14-372-14- 598 14-52}-14- 523 14-53§-14- 537 14-53§-14- 53g 14-535-14- 545 14-55$—-14- 552 14-55g-14- 558 


Danish Kr.. 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 


19- 85-20-15 





| 19-19$-19-48} [19-33}-19-33$/19-33}-19- 33} ts ol-20-01l 19- 33-19-33}; 19- 33-19-33} 
20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01}) 20-01-20-01 





19- 33-19-33} 
20-01-20-014; 20-01-20-014; 20-01-20-01} 


One Month Forward Rates 





Inited States $...-.ecccccccccees &-*ke. pm | %&-*ke. pm | 4-AC. pm ree pm | %-*e. pm | 4-Ac. pm 
Socalien G. .nnccccovecoceteas ens g—-tec. pr *-*c. pm i-ic. pm -—}c. pm i-tc. pm Z-tc. pm 
French Fr. ....scccecceccee ‘ l pm-par | 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 
Swiss Fr... ...-ccccccssccessccecss 2}-lic. pm | 2f-l}c..pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2j-ljc. pm | 2$-]jc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm 
Belgian Fr.......ecceeeesceceses: #-} pm i-} pm i-} pm 2-4 pm i-* pm *k-% pm 

| Dutch GId. .... seer eeeeeecceeees 24-2c. pm 24-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}-ljc. pm 2-lic. pm 

| W. Ger. D-MK.....cccccsceccccees Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | 1}-3pf. pm | 1)-4pf. pm | 1)-4pf. pm 
Italian Lire......ceceseececevces: 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | I pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
| Swedish Kr. ...e.eeecececcveseces 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 14-45 pm 14-36 pm 
Danish Kr. .... fe eeeeeeeceeeveees 26 pm-~par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 
| Norwegian Kr.......eeseeceeeeess Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par—26 dis Par-26 dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 

| Price (s. d. per fine 02.)....+..++- 249/53} 249/63 | aes 249/52 249/5 249/6 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
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New trade connections 
For assistance in arranging desir- 


able new trade connections in 


Canada, call on our Business 


Development Department. 


London Offices : 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 800 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 









BANK MELLI 
| IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
. NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 522,000,000 
re DEPOSITS Rials 16,652,867,603 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 


MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
: HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its 

complete banking service 
Transactions, provides special 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Banking Department, offers 
for Foreign Exchange 
facilities for Documentary 









Iran. 
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YOUR AVINS 


per annum from 
Interest date of investment. 
(Income Tax paid 
O by the Society) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W. 
Phone : Regent N82 


Branches throughout the Country 


The Gateway To Security 





Intelligence 





For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East and 
will be pleased to supply to all interested 
exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform- 
ation relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and 
exchange problems. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Branch: 123 Pali Mall, London, S.W.1 














currency 





















* 
INDIA + PAKISTAN + BURMA + CEYLON: MALAYA - SINGAPORE 
HONG KONG + CHINA ; MAURITIUS : THAILAND JAPAN 
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ye 
Westward Ho! 


If you seek trading opportunities in 
Canada, make the Bank of Montreal your 
starting point. Since 1817 the Bank has 
figured prominently in Canada’s economic 
development ; to-day it offers the enquiring 


business man up-to-the-minute facts and 









figures and a complete banking service. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, —.C.2. 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
655 Branches across Canada. Assets exceed $2,790.000,000 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilit 
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The ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


is pleased to announce @ 


45 |= ras 


COMPOUND REVERSIONARY BONUS 


for the triennium 1953 to 1955 for all holders 
of With-Profits Life Assurance Policies who thus 
share the benefits of steady progress. 


Map the future with the 


ATLAS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1808 
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which commands the northern approach 
of the important Hauenstein Pass, is men- 
tioned in records for the first time in 1189. 
One of the Patron Saints of Liestal’s first 
Church, which existed long before 1189, 
was, and still is, the Scottish Saint Brida, 


Batevcrybody 


that picturesque Liestal is to-day a pros- 
perous and modern town, renowned for 
its cloth as well as for its chemical indus- 
tries. 

The Liestal Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is entirely at your disposal 
for all financial transactions. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid... Swiss Franes 90,000,000 
NE xe els eS Wiss Francs 72,000,000 
Total Aseets cect Wiss Franes 2,289,059,237 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches 
BANKUNION 
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For claims arising under 
with-profits policies on or 
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on the sum assured and existing 
vested bonuses 
(policies of shorter duration in proportion) 


for sterling quality 
— Scottish Widows’ 


of course 


) SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for. 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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Any 
Questions | 
about 
AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 
Bank of Adelaide. This service, 
together with every kind of 
banking facility, is available 

at our London Office and all 
offices throughout Australia. 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 


London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 
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If only the draught fan had been work- 


ing ! Uf only one small louvre.in the 
furnace door had been open! ¥f only 


the ventilation had been adequate! 
But they weren't. There was a flue 


gas explosion, and everything was up 
with the boiler house. 
blasted boiler 


What Vulcan say about it 


Disasters like this accent the vital need, not 
only for complete insurance cover, but also the 
inspection to hunt out the danger spot, prevent 
the disaster. And the people with the know- 
how are Vulcan. 

Our Engineer-Surveyors are specialists, and 
nothing escapes their scrutiny. Every heating 
plant will be safe as boiler houses after they’ve 
seen and gone. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: 
if there is trouble on the way, they'll put a stop 
to it. In other words, and it can’t be said too 
often, safety first is Vulcan first. 
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VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 
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1 FREE, For news of industrial accidents = ; ‘ y : 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now for | THE u Can ee 
‘Vulcan’, a quarterly journal for Power ; BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTO, : 
| users. Please write to Dept. 17. i ? 
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-|LYONNAIS | 
| | 
Limited Liability Company incorporated 'n France 

| OFFICE 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
| WEST END BRANCH [ 


25/27, CHARLES II STREET. HAYMARKET, S.W.1. : 13 aie | ) | 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 

TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH vt AL 

FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 
ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS Ba 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN Established: 1897 


COAST. Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
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FINMECCANICA 


(Societa Finanziaria Meccanica, Rome) 


RESULTS OF THE GROUP IN ITS 


EIGHTH YEAR 
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NOW LARGEST ITALIAN ENGINEERING COMBINE 


SALES TOTAL 160 BILLION LIRE 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS OVERCOME IN SHIPYARDS 


FOREIGN SALES EXPANSION 


EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF JET AIRCRAFT 


The balance sheet which the Board of 
Directors of Finmeccanica (Societa Finanzi- 
aria Meccanica, head office 44 via Torino, 
Rome) presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the Company 
on October 28th this year affords clear proof 
of the further great progress made by this 
important industrial combine As is generally 
known, the Finmeccanica group with its 30 
separate firms, over 50 works and more than 
70,000 employees is the largest combine in 
the Italian engineering industry. It has 
come out well from its recent severe test 
in the accounting ‘year 1954-55, when 
market conditions were particularly adverse 
to the business of the shipyards and 
other essential branches of the combine’s 
activities, 


SALES INCREASE 


Total sales were maintained at quite a high 
level, namely about 160 billion lire (1 billion 
= 1,000 million). In particular, sales of engi- 
neering products were greater by 6.2 per cent 
in 1954 than in the previous year, and rose 
further in the first half of 1955. 


As regards foreign sales the group last 
year further consolidated the ground which 
it had successfully gained in its tenacious 
efforts to find fresh markets for its own pro- 
ducts. The 1954 sales to foreigners, includ- 
ing “off-shore” orders, reached about 56 
billion lire, or nearly three times as much as 
in 1948, and accounted for some 35 per cent 
of the group’s total sales. If “ off-shore” 
orders are excluded, the proportion of foreign 
sales in the first half of 1955 was roughly 
22 per cent of the total. 


PROFIT IMPROVEMENT 


The net profit for the year was slightly 
greater than that for the previous year. The 
improvement is however much more substan- 
tial than might appear from the accounts 
alone, since the new corporations tax which 
is in force in Italy imposed a serious burden 
in the 1954-55 year. 


These results were achieved despite the 
fact that, as will be remembered, there was 
a rather serious crisis which reached its 
peak during 1954 in the shipyards, on whose 
activity a major part of the group’s output 
hinges. 


SHIPYARDS’ ACTIVITIES 


From December, 1954, onwards, however, 
there was vigorous recovery in the flow of 
orders for ships, following on the passing of 
the Tambroni Law and an all-round expan- 
sion of the demand for shipping. This was 


immediately reflected in a higher rate of 
output in all branches of the shipyards’ acti- 
vities. Indeed the orders received in the 
course of a single year reached 900,000 tons 
of shipping; and many large orders, in- 
cluding some significant successes in open 
tenders, were obtained both for shipbuilding 
and for ship repairs by Ansaldo, by 
CRDA and by Navalmeccanica. This flow 
of orders was further increased by some 
large ones from foreign companies, including 
the Esso group and more recently British 
Petroleum. 


Thus the position is that the Finmeccanica 
group, through increasing its efforts to off- 
set in other lines of business the initial diffi- 
culties in the shipyards, successfully 
overcame the adverse market conditions in 
those other lines as well. This affords clear 
proof of the greater efficiency of the organisa- 
tion as a producer, as well as of the 
progress made in the various depart- 
ments and in co-ordinating the work of the 
separate firms. 


GOOD EXPORT RESULTS 


Attention should, above all, be drawn to 
the successes gained in improving the work 
of the commercial departments, especially on 
the side of exports. 


The group’s exports cover a wide range 
of products, including most of those turned 
out by the combine; and the commercial 
results were good in the most important and 
essential branches of production. 


ROLLING STOCK ORDERS FROM ABROAD 


As regards railway rolling stock persistent 
efforts have been made to find in foreign 
countries a market for potential output of 
which the Italian market takes only a very 
small part. Large orders resulted from 
abroad, especially from Asiatic countries. 
Substantial orders have been obtained not 
only for carriages and trucks, but also for 
locomotives. After long and keen competi- 
tion with the best foreign firms the group 
also succeeded in obtaining some very 
good orders from the Indian railways 


for electric rolling stock and steam loco- 
motives. 


These orders were incidentally reflected in 
accessory orders for railroad cranes, which 


are supplied by works belonging to Naval- 
meccanica at Napkes. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Exports of motor vehicles by firms in the 
Finmeccanica group have -also risen. Alfa 


Romeo for instance did well in Brazil through 
the agreement to co-operate with the Fabrica 
Nacional de Motores in supplying lorries 
and parts; and another agreement was 
recently concluded in the United States 
between Alfa Romeo and a _ prominent 
American car importing firm. This agree- 
ment provides amongst other things - for 
ordering a thousand Alfa Romeos, as a start, 
with a view to placing them in the American 
market, 


TROLLEYBUSES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Finmeccanica firms have also done 
extremely well in supplying trolleybus equip- 
ment, particularly in international competi- 
tion when tenders have been invited by cities 
in Latin America. In this way they obtained 
some profitable orders, co-operating in some 
cases with each other and in other cases 
with different Italian firms. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


In the industrial equipment branch, where 
the group meets the most varied needs, 
orders have flowed in from all parts of the 
world, ranging from Argentina to the Middle 
East and from Scandinavia to Indonesia. We 
need mention only two. One is an order from 
Iran for the supply of two complete cotton 
mills, comprising 30,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms for each. These are to be delivered 
by the Nuova San Giorgio together. with 
another Italian firm. The other is an order 
from India to build a plant for producing 
urea, ammonium sulphate and citric acid 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons’ output per 
day. This order was obtained by Ansaldo 
in association with Montecatini, who to- 
gether overcame the competition of the best 
industrial producers in the world. 


SPECIALISED PRODUCTION 


There are many further lines which the 
group sells on foreign markets. One of these 
is precision and optical goods, in which the 
Filotecnica Salmoiraghi specialises. In the 
field of electronics, which is now important 
and indeed of basic importance, the Micro- 
lambda firm in the Finmeccanica group is 
leading the field in Italy. It is engaged in 
carrying out some extremely large foreign 
orders which, in view of the high degree of 
specialisation and the complexity of produc 
tion in this line, may be regarded as a satis 
factory proof of confidence. As to aircraft 
Finmeccanica has the Aerfer firm, which | 
experimenting in the building of superson' 
machines. Aerfer has just.worked out a pla: 
for experimental production of jet aircral 
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in agreement with Allied and Italian authori- 
ties, after having passed certain tests in 
the making of jet aircraft parts on a 
large scale. 


There are two new Aerfer jet aircraft, the 
Sagittario II and the Ariete, the second being 
directly derived from the first. They are a 
result of development of experimental pro- 
duction, including other types of supersonic 
craft, some of which are to be the subject 
of a large order in the near future. 


These indications of some of the many 
exports of the group show how this great 
Italian industrial combine, through its 
erganisation, has overcome the initial teeth- 
ing difficulties It is now capable of 
systematically winning foreign markets, thus 
establishing firm bases for a continuous flow 
of export orders. 


There is a good omen for the next account- 
ing year in the fresh bookings of orders. 
These were greater by 26 per cent in the 
second half of 1954 than in the previous 
half-year ; and in the first half of 1955 they 
grew by a further 14 per cent. The new 
orders moreover were evenly spread, not 
being confined to shipbuilding. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT 


Orders for the building of engineering 
equipment also rose by the large margin of 
68 per cent between the second half of 1954 
and the first half of 1955. 


The volume of orders from abroad is cer- 
tainly striking, having in 1954 reached the 
record total of roughly 60 billion lire without 
“off-shore” orders. In the first half of 
1955 the monthly total of orders booked for 
equipment other than ships was greater 
by 153 per cent than in the second 
half of 1954. 


In line with the overall improvement in 
the position of the Finmeccanica group, 
there are many firms in it which have now 
reached a state of equilibrium and are run- 
ning on an even keel. These include Naval- 
meccanica, Arsenale Triestino, Moto- 
meceanica, S. Eustacchio, Societa Meccanica 
della Melara, Termomeccanica, Italian Mar- 
coni, Microlambda, the Fabbrica Macchine 
Industriali and last but not least Alfa Romeo, 
which has done especially well. A large part 
of the other companies in the group also 
show great improvement, which — will 
undoubtedly be reflected in better profit 
and loss results even during the next year 
Or so, 

A feature of the report on the Finmeccanica 
balance sheet, typical of the present day, is 
the growing attention devoted to the human 
factor. A complete section of the report 
deals with this matter. Clearly the Fin- 
meccanica management do not wish to 
divorce their accounting balance sheet, as a 
measure of their industrial efficiency, from 
what one may call the “balance sheet of 
human effort.” This in turn is a measure 
of the functions of social service which 
present-day enterprises are expected to per- 
form, especially where the state has partici- 
pations. 


GROUP’S BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


Finmeccanica has“ branches or agencies of 
its own in New York, Mexico City, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, New Delhi, Karachi 
and Madrid. The firms in the group have 
representatives throughout the world 


Here is a list of the Italian industrial 
enterprises controlled by Finmeccanica: 


Aghi Zebra San Giorgio, at Genoa-Sestri ; 
Aerfer, at Naples ; 


Alfa Romeo, at Milan ; 

Ansaldo, at Genoa ; 

Ansaldo Fossati, at Genoa-Sestri 3 
Ansaldo San Giorgio, at Genoa ; 

Arsenale Triestino, at Trieste ; 

Avis, at Castellammare di Stabia ; 

Cantieri Riuniti dell’Adriatico, at Trieste ; 
Delta, at Genoa-Cornigliano ; 
Elettrodomestici San Giorgio, at La 
Spezia : 

Fabbrica Macchine Industriali, at Naples ; 
Filotecnica Salmoiraghi, at Milan ; 
Fonderie e Officine San Giorgio Pra, at 
Genoa-Praa ; 

Fonderie Officine di Gorizia, at Gorizia ; 
Industrie Meccaniche e Aeronautiche 
Meridionali, at Naples ; 

Industria Meccanica Napoletana, at 
Naples ; 

Marconi Italiana, at Genoa ; 
Microlambda, at Rome ; 

Motomeccanica, at Milan ; 
Navalmeccanica, at Naples ; 

Nuova San Giorgio, at Genoa-Sestri ; 
OARN, at Genoa ; 

Officine Meccaniche e Ferroviarie Pistoiesi, 
at Pistoia ; 

OTO Melara, at La Spezia ; 

Spica, at Leghorn (Ardenza) ; 

Stabilimenti di S. Eustacchio, at Brescia ; 
Stabilimenti Meccanici di Pozzuoli, at 
Pozzuoli ; 

Termomeccanica Italiana, at La Spezia. 


For the past three years Finmeccanica has 
been publishing a bimonthly review entitled 
Ciwvilta delle Macchine by way of sup- 
porting the products of the group and the 
efforts of its agents to sell them in foreign 
markets. This review is read and known 
throughout the world ; it represents the only 
attempt that has been seriously made to 
effect an exchange at a high level between 
the technical and the humanistic, as well as 
between science and art. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was held on 
December 30th in London, Sir Harry 
Townend, chairman, presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated Review for 
the year ended March 31, 1955: 


The accounts show more satisfactory 
results than those for the previous year. 
Against a profit on working of £56,700 last 
year the Parent Company’s comparable figure 
this year is £121,021. After adding some 
special items there is a total sum of £201,483 
for allocation. Out of this Loan Stock 
interest takes £10,570, income tax and profits 
tax require £77,763, and replanting absorbs 
£40,000. The dividend of 124 per cent 
cost £55,171, leaving a balance of £17,979. 


This improvement was largely due to the 
higher price obtained. The improvement in 
price was to a small extent offset by a fall 
in crop from 5,352,100 Ib to 5,019,600 Ib 
in the case of the Parent Company, and 
from 7,797,584 Ib to 7,301,600 Ib for the 
whole Group. 


Regarding the current financial year, 
crops harvested during the seven months to 
October 31st last and those for the same 
period in the previous year were for the 
parent company 2,904,000 Ib in 1954 and 
2,930,000 Ib in 1955, and for the whole Group 
4,208,000 Ib in 1954 and 4,172,000 Ib in 1955. 


The future of the company as an economic 
producer of natural rubber will depend, 
ultimately, on the extent to which its old 
areas are replaced with modern high-yielding 
material. Clearly much finance will be 
required to carry through the programme. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


83 
BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO was held on Decem- 
ber 29th, at 29 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C. 

Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chair- 
man) presided. 


The Secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read 


The chairman reported that the Honour- 
able Sir Geoffrey Gibbs, KCMG, formerly a 
vice-chairman, had been elected a deputy- 
chairman of the Bank, and Mr F. Seebohm 
a vice-chairman, and mentioned that Mr 
Seebohm had also been appointed a member 
of the London Committee. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


The chairman also referred to the appoint- 
ment during the year of the three new direc- 
tors, Mr G. N. M. Law, CBE, the chairman 
of the Bank’s Egyptian Board, Mr G. G. 
Money, the senior local director in charge 
of West Indian business, and Mr E. V. Whit- 
combe, the senior local director in charge of 
East African business. The chairman wel- 
comed these three gentlemen to the Board 
and regretted that owing to their being over- 
seas fulfilling their duties in their respective 
territories they were unable to be present at 
the meeting. 

The chairman said that he was pleased to 
be able to tell the stockholders that Sir 
Andrew Strachan, CBE, formerly. Secretary 
to the Treasury of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, had accepted an invitation 
to become a member of the Bank’s Rhodesian 
Board, where his knowledge of Rhodesian 
and Nyasaland affairs would be very useful to 
the Bank. 


FURTHER BRANCHES OPENED 


The chairman referred to the expansion of 
the Bank and mentioned that since the pub- 
lication of his statement with the report and 
accounts, in which it was stated that the 
Bank had 935 branches, 20 branches had 
been opened. He also referred to the open- 
ing of the Bank’s new branch in King Street, 
Jamaica, by His Excellency Sir Hugh Foot, 
KCMG, KCVO, OBE, on November 28th 
and mentioned that among those present were 
the Chief Minister, the Honourable N. W. 
Manley, QC, and the Minister of Finance, 
the Honourable N. N. Nethersole. 


The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the Directors and the statement 
of accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent actual on £10,776,875 
Ordinary stock (£2,155,375, the new capital, 
not ranking for dividend in respect of the 
year ended September 30, 1955), making 8 per 
cent for the year, less Income Tax at the 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. in the £. 


The motion was seconded by Mr A. C, 
Barnes, Deputy Chairman, and carried. 


The retiring directors, Mr Arthur Stephen 
Aiken, Mr Richard Evelyn Fleming, MC, 
Mr Harry Frederick Oppenheimer, Mr. 
George Norman MacLeod Law, CBE, Mr 
George Gilbert Money and Mr Edgar Vernon 
Whitcombe, were re-elected. 


On the motion of Sir Ernest Murrant, 
KCMG, MBE, seconded by Sir Arnold 
Overton, KCB, KCMG, the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company, Price 
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FINMECCANICA 


(Societa Finanziaria Meccanica, Rome) 


RESULTS OF THE GROUP IN ITS 


EIGHTH YEAR 
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NOW LARGEST ITALIAN ENGINEERING COMBINE 


SALES TOTAL 160 BILLION LIRE 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS OVERCOME IN SHIPYARDS 


FOREIGN SALES EXPANSION 


EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF JET AIRCRAFT 


The balance sheet which the Board of 
Directors of Finmeccanica (Societa Finanzi- 
aria Meccanica, head office 44 via Torino, 
Rome) presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the Company 
on October 28th this year affords clear proof 
of the further great progress made by this 
important industrial combine As is generally 
known, the Finmeccanica group with its 30 
separate firms, over 50 works and more than 
70,000 employees is the largest combine in 
the Italian engineering industry. It has 
come out well from its recent severe test 
in the accounting ‘year 1954-55, when 
market conditions were particularly adverse 
to the business of the shipyards and 
other essential branches of the combine’s 
activities, 


SALES INCREASE 


Total sales were maintained at quite a high 
level, namely about 160 billion lire (1 billion 
= 1,000 million). In particular, sales of engi- 
neering products were greater by 6.2 per cent 
in 1954 than in the previous year, and rose 
further in the first half of 1955. 


As regards foreign sales the group last 
year further consolidated the ground which 
it had successfully gained in its tenacious 
efforts to find fresh markets for its own pro- 
ducts. The 1954 sales to foreigners, includ- 
ing “off-shore” orders, reached about 56 
billion lire, or nearly three times as much as 
in 1948, and accounted for some 35 per cent 
of the group’s total sales. If “ off-shore” 
orders are excluded, the proportion of foreign 
sales in the first half of 1955 was roughly 
22 per cent of the total. 


PROFIT IMPROVEMENT 


s 


The net profit for the year was slightly 
greater than that for the previous year. The 
improvement is however much more substan- 
tial than might appear from the accounts 
alone, since the new corporations tax which 
is in force in Italy imposed a serious burden 
in the 1954-55 year. 

These results were achieved despite the 
fact that, as will be remembered, there was 
a rather serious crisis which reached its 
peak during 1954 in the shipyards, on whose 
activity a major part of the group’s output 
hinges. 


SHIPYARDS’ ACTIVITIES 


From December, 1954, onwards, however, 
there was vigorous recovery in the flow of 
orders for ships, following on the passing of 
the Tambroni Law and an all-round expan- 
sion of the demand for shipping. This was 


immediately reflected in a higher rate of 
output in all branches of the shipyards’ acti- 
vities. Indeed the orders received in the 
course of a single year reached 900,000 tons 
of shipping; and many large orders, in- 
cluding some significant successes in open 
tenders, were obtained both for shipbuilding 
and for ship repairs by Ansaldo, by 
CRDA and by Navalmeccanica. This flow 
of orders was further increased by some 
large ones from foreign companies, including 
the Esso group and more recently British 
Petroleum. 


Thus the position is that the Finmeccanica 
group, through increasing its efforts to off- 
set in other lines of business the initial diffi- 
culties in the shipyards, successfully 
overcame the adverse market conditions in 
those other lines as well. This affords clear 
proof of the greater efficiency of the organisa- 
tion as a producer, as well as of the 
progress made in the various depart- 
ments and in co-ordinating the work of the 
separate firms. 


GOOD EXPORT RESULTS 


Attention should, above all, be drawn to 
the successes gained in improving the work 
of the commercial departments, especially on 
the side of exports. 


The group’s exports cover a wide range 
of products, including most of those turned 
out by the combine; and the commercial 
results were good in the most important and 
essential branches of production. 


ROLLING STOCK ORDERS FROM ABROAD 


As regards railway rolling stock persistent 
efforts have been made to find in foreign 
countries a market for potential output of 
which the Italian market takes only a very 
small part. Large orders resulted from 
abroad, especially from Asiatic countries. 
Substantial orders have been obtained not 
only for carriages and trucks,- but also- for 
locomotives. After long and keen competi- 
tion with the best foreign firms the group 
also succeeded in obtaining some very 
good orders from the Indian railways 
for electric rolling stock and steam loco- 
motives. 


These orders were incidentally reflected in 
accessory orders for railroad cranes, which 
are supplied by works belonging to Naval- 
meccanica at Naples. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Exports of motor vehicles by firms in the 
Finmeccanica group have also risen. Alfa 


Romeo for instance did well in Brazil through 
the agreement to co-operate with the Fabrica 
Nacional de Motores in supplying lorries 
and parts; and another agreement was 
recently concluded in the United States 
between Alfa Romeo and a_ prominent 


‘American car importing firm. This agree- 


ment provides amongst other things - for 
ordering a thousand Alfa Romeos, as a start, 
with a view to placing them in the American 
market, 


TROLLEYBUSES IN LATIN AMERICA 


_ Finmeccanica firms have also done 
extremely well in supplying trolleybus equip- 
ment, particularly- in international competi- 
tion when tenders have been invited by cities 
in Latin America.- In this way they obtained 
some profitable orders, co-operating in some 
cases with each other and in other cases 
with different Italian firms. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


In the industrial equipment branch, where 
the group meets the most varied needs, 
orders have flowed in from all parts of the 
world, ranging from Argentina to the Middle 
East and from Scandinavia to Indonesia. We 
need mention only two. One is an order from 
Iran for the supply of two complete cotton 
mills, comprising 30,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms for each. These are to be delivered 
by the Nuova San Giorgio together with 
another Italian firm. The other is an order 
from India to build a plant for producing 
urea, ammonium sulphate and citric acid 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons’ output. per 
day. This order was obtained by Ansaldo 
in association with Montecatini, who to- 
gether overcame the competition of the best 
industrial producers in the world. 


SPECIALISED PRODUCTION 


There are many further lines which the 
group sells on foreign markets. One of these 
is precision and optical goods, in which the 
Filotecnica Salmoiraghi specialises. In the 
field of electronics, which is now important 
and indeed of basic importance, the Micro- 
lambda firm in the Finmeccanica group is 
leading the field in Italy. It is engaged in 
carrying out some extremely large foreign 
orders which, in view of the high degree of 
specialisation and the complexity of produc- 
tion in this line, may be regarded as a satis- 
factory proof of confidence. As to aircraft, 
Finmeccanica has the Aerfer firm, which is 
experimenting in-the building of supersonic 
machines. Aerfer has just worked out a- plan 
for experimental production of jet aircraft 
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in agreement with Allied and Italian authori- 
ties, after having passed certain tests in 
the making of jet aircraft parts on a 
large scale. 


There are two new Aerfer jet aircraft, the 
Sagittario II and the Ariete, the second being 
directly derived from the first. They are a 
result of development of experimental pro- 
duction, including other types of supersonic 
craft, some of which are to be the subject 
of a large order in the near future. 


These indications of some of the many 
exports of the group show how this great 
Italian industrial combine, through its 
organisation, has overcome the initial teeth- 
ing difficulties It is now capable of 
systematically winning foreign markets, thus 
establishing firm bases for a continuous flow 
of export orders. 


There is a good omen for the next account- 
ing year in the fresh bookings of orders. 
These were greater by 26 per cent in the 
second half of 1954 than in the previous 
half-year ; and in the first half of 1955 they 
grew by a further 14 per cent. The new 
orders moreover were evenly spread, not 
being confined to shipbuilding. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT 


Orders for the building of engineering 
equipment also rose by the large margin of 
68 per cent between the second half of 1954 
and the first half of 1955. 


The volume of orders from abroad is cer- 
tainly striking, having in 1954 reached the 
record total of roughly 60 billion lire without 
“off-shore” orders. In the first half of 
1955 the monthly total of orders booked for 
equipment other than ships was greater 
by 153 per cent than in the second 
half of 1954. 


In line with the overall improvement in 
the position of the Finmeccanica group, 
there are many firms in it which have now 
reached a state of equilibrium and are run- 
ning on an even keel. These include Naval- 
meccanica, Arsenale Triestino, Moto- 
meccanica, S. Eustacchio, Societa Meccanica 
della Melara, Termomeccanica, Italian Mar- 
coni, Microlambda, the Fabbrica Macchine 
Industriali and last but not least Alfa Romeo, 
which has done especially well. A large part 
of the other companies in the group also 
show great improvement, which will 
undoubtedly be reflected in better profit 
and loss results even during the next year 
Or so, 


A feature of the report on the Finmeccanica 
balance sheet, typical of the present day, is 
the growing attention devoted to the human 
factor. A complete section of the report 
deals with this matter. Clearly the Fin- 
meccanica management do not wish to 
divorce their accounting balance sheet, as a 
measure of their industrial efficiency, from 
what one may call the “balance sheet of 
human effort.” This in turn is a measure 
of the functions of social service which 
present-day enterprises are expected to per- 
form, especially where the state has partici- 
pations. 


GROUP’S BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


Finmeccanica has“ branches or agencies of 
its own in New York, Mexico City, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, New Delhi, Karachi 
and Madrid. The firms in the group have 
representatives throughout the world 


Here is a list of the Italian industrial 

enterprises controlled by Finmeccanica: 
Aghi Zebra San Giorgio, at Genoa-Sestri ; 
Aerfer, at Naples ; 


Alfa Romeo, at Milan ; 

Ansaldo, at Genoa ; 

Ansaldo Fossati, at Genoa-Sestri ; 
Ansaldo San Giorgio, at Genoa ; 

Arsenale Triestino, at Trieste ; 

Avis, at Castellammare di Stabia ; 

Cantieri Riuniti dell’Adriatico, at Trieste ; 
Delta, at Genoa-Cornigliano ; 
Elettrodomestici San Giorgio, at La 
Spezia : 

Fabbrica Macchine Industriali, at Naples ; 
Filotecnica Salmoiraghi, at Milan ; 
Fonderie e Officine San Giorgio Pra, at 
Genoa-Praa : 

Fonderie Officine di Gorizia, at Gorizia ; 
Industrie Meccaniche e Aeronautiche 
Meridionali, at Naples ; 
Industria Meccanica 
Naples ; 

Marconi Italiana, at Genoa ; 
Microlambda, at Rome ; 

Motomeccanica, at Milan ; 
Navalmeccanica, at Naples ; 

Nuova San Giorgio, at Genoa-Sestri ; 
OARN, at Genoa ; 

Officine Meccaniche e Ferroviarie Pistoiesi, 
at Pistoia ; 

OTO Melara, at La Spezia ; 

Spica, at Leghorn (Ardenza) ; 

Stabilimenti di S. Eustacchio, at Brescia ; 
Stabilimenti Meccanici di Pozzuoli, at 
Pozzuoli ; 

Termomeccanica Italiana, at La Spezia. 


For the past three years Finmeccanica has 
been publishing a bimonthly review entitled 
Cwwilta delle Macchine by way of sup- 
porting the products of the group and the 
efforts of its agents to sell them in foreign 
markets. This review is read and known 
throughout the world ; it represents the only 
attempt that has been seriously made to 
effect an exchange at a high level between 
the technical and the humanistic, as well as 
between science and art. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


Napoletana, at 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was held on 
December 30th in London, Sir Harry 
Townend, chairman, presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated Review for 
the year ended March 31, 1955: 


The accounts show more satisfactory 
results than those for the previous year. 
Against a profit on working of £56,700 last 
year the Parent Company’s comparable figure 
this year is £121,021. After adding some 
special items there is a total sum of £201,483 
for allocation. Out of this Loan Stock 
interest takes £10,570, income tax and profits 
tax require £77,763, and replanting absorbs 
£40,000. The dividend of 12} per cent 
cost £55,171, leaving a balance of £17,979. 


This improvement was largely due to the 
higher price obtained. The improvement in 
price was to a small extent offset by a fall 
in crop from 5,352,100 Ib to 5,019,600 Ib 
in the case of the Parent Company, and 
from 7,797,584 Ib to 7,301,600 Ib for the 
whole Group. 


Regarding the current financial year, 
crops harvested during the seven months to 
October 31st last and those for the same 
period in the previous year were for the 
parent company 2,904,000 Ib in 1954 and 
2,930,000 Ib in 1955, and for the whole Group 
4,208,000 Ib in 1954 and 4,172,000 Ib in 1955. 

The future of the company as an economic 
producer of natural rubber will depend, 
ultimately, on the extent to which its old 
areas are replaced with modern high-yielding 
material. Clearly much finance will be 
required to carry through the programme. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


83 
BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO was held on Decem- 
oy 29th, at 29 Gracechurch Street, London, 

a 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chair- 
man) presided. 


The Secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read 


The chairman reported that the Honour- 
able Sir Geoffrey Gibbs, KCMG, formerly a 
vice-chairman, had been elected a deputy- 
chairman of the Bank, and Mr F. Seebohm 
a vice-chairman, and mentioned that Mr 
Seebohm had also been appointed a member 
of the London Committee. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


The chairman also referred to the appoint- 
ment during the year of the three new direc- 
tors, Mr G. N. M. Law, CBE, the chairman 
of the Bank’s Egyptian Board, Mr G. G. 
Money, the senior local director in charge 
of West Indian business, and Mr E. V. Whit- 
combe, the senior local director in charge of 
East African business. The chairman wel- 
comed these three gentlemen to the Board 
and regretted that owing to their being over- 
seas fulfilling their duties in their respective 
territories they were unable to be present at 
the meeting. 


The chairman said that he was pleased to 
be able to tell the stockholders that Sir 
Andrew Strachan, CBE, formerly Secretary 
to the Treasury of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, had accepted an invitation 
to become a member of the Bank’s Rhodesian 
Board, where his knowledge of Rhodesian 
and Nyasaland affairs would be very useful to 
the Bank. % 


FURTHER BRANCHES OPENED 


The chairman referred to the expansion of 
the Bank and mentioned that since the pub- 
lication of his statement with the report and 
accounts, in which it was stated that the 
Bank had 935 branches, 20 branches had 
been opened. He also referred to the open- 
ing of the Bank’s new branch in King Street, 
Jamaica, by His Excellency Sir Hugh Foot, 
KCMG, KCVO, OBE, on November 28th 
and mentioned that among those present were 
the Chief Minister, the Honourable N. W. 
Manley, QC, and the Minister of Finance, 
the Honourable N. N. Nethersole. 


The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the Directors and the statement 
of accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent actual on £10,776,875 
Ordinary stock (£2,155,375, the new capital, 
not ranking for dividend in respect of the 
year ended September 30, 1955), making 8 per 
cent for the year, less Income Tax at the 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. in the £. 


The motion was seconded by Mr A. C. 
Barnes, Deputy Chairman, and carried. 


The retiring directors, Mr Arthur Stephen 
Aiken, Mr Richard Evelyn Fleming, MC, 
Mr Harry Frederick Oppenheimer, Mr. 
George Norman MacLeod Law, CBE, Mr 
George Gilbert Money and Mr Edgar Vernon 
Whitcombe, were re-elected. 


On the motion of Sir Ernest Murrant, 
KCMG, MBE, seconded by Sir Arnold 
Overton, KCB, KCMG, the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company, Price 
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Waterhouse & Company, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Company and Cooper Brothers & 
Company, were reappointed. 


VOTES OF THANKS 


A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Mt F. Seebohm (Vice-Chairman) and 


seconded by Mr P. H. Pearson, a 
stockholder, was carried unanimously. and 
responded to by Mr D. Carter, General 
Manager (Staff). 


A vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by Sir 
Frank Newson-Smith, Bart, and was unani- 
mously accorded 





THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Components for the Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering Trades) 


RECORD- TRADING RESULTS 


EXPANSION BASED ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


MR A. G. CLARK ON PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The Plessey Company, Limited, was held on 
December 29th in London. Mr J. F. Mallabar, 
FCA, presided in the absence of Mr A. G. 
Clark (chairman and managing director). 


The Secretary (Mr W. F. Cross, BA) read 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


On February 14, 1925, your Company was 
incorporated with a capital of £20,000. 
Accordingly, the year for which accounts are 
now submitted included the thirtieth anni- 
versary of our incorporation and I am par- 
ticularly glad on this occasion to be able to 
report to you that the volume of business 
completed and the profit earned, amounting 
to £1,554,000 before taxation, constitute a 
record in our history. Our capital and 
reserves now stand at some five and a quarter 
million pounds, which compares favourably 
with the £20,000 of thirty years ago. Some 
of us (for I am by no means the only survivor 
of those early days) have given our working 
lives to building the Company from its com- 
paratively modest beginnings into the busi- 
ness which you own today, and it is a source 
of real satisfaction to us to be able to record 
the progress that has been made. 


BENEFITS FROM RIGHTS ISSUE 


In 1954 we made a “rights” issue to the 
Shareholders, and the additional capital 
which resulted, together with that part of the 
profits since earned which has been ploughed 
back into the business, have enabled us to 
finance the additional volume of business 
which we have handled during the year. I 
make no apology for the fact that our profits 
have increased, although in some quarters in 
these days it seems to be considered improper 
to make a profit—or at any rate to refer to 
it as such. If, with about {1 million of 
profit ploughed back into the business over 
the last two years and with an additional 
£900,000 subscribed by the shareholders, 
your Directors had not been able to operate 
the business so as to earn a greater profit, I 
would suggest that it would have been high 
time that they gave way to others who could. 


{NFLATION 


A year ago when less attention was being 
given to the question than is being given to it 
today, I told you of my anxieties in relation 
to inflation. I pointed out that although the 
rise in costs might be small in any one year, 
the effect was cumulative, and that over a 
period of years the effect was significant and 
serious. It must be obvious to you that if 


inflation proceeds here more rapidly than in 
other parts of the world, steadily and surely 
our prices rise to an extent which narrows or 
shuts off the markets open to us. And as 
markets shrink it becomes more difficult to 
carry the expense of the research and 
development™work which is essential if the 
technical supremacy of our production is 
to be maintained 


Although the profits we report are a record, 
they are still only a very small percentage on 
the turnover we do, and their total is less 
than the extent to which our manufacturing 
costs have risen in the last two-and-a-half 
years. If therefore we traded without any 
profit at all, we still could not reduce our 
prices below the prices prevailing only thirty 
months ago. There is therefore, no great 
scope in our profit margins which could be 
used to reduce our prices in order to meet 
foreign competition. It seems abundantly clear 
that unless the tendency to inflation can be 
halted the position ahead of us will prove to 
be one of the gravest difficulty. If our present 
standards of living are to be maintained, let 
alone improved, we must be able, by our 
exports, to pay for the purchase of the wheat 
and of the wool, of the copper and of the oil, 
and of all the other products and materials 
which we must bring in from abroad. 


Needless to say, we are in complete sym- 
pathy with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his efforts to deal with the problems in- 
volved, and for once I will resist the tempta- 
tion to say hard things about the heavy 
burden of taxation under which we labour 
or of the trouble and disorganisation result- 
ing from the changes in Purchase Tax with 
which we have to struggle. Heavy though 
the burden of current taxation is, it 1s, never- 
theless, more endurable than inflation. 


WIDENING RANGE OF ACTIVITIES 


You will have gathered from some of my 
earlier statements to you that in large part 
our expansion is based upon the research and 
development work in which we have engaged 
tO an increasing extent over recent years. 
This work is indeed bringing its reward 
today As a result the range of activities in 
which we are concerned continues to widen, 
and expansion is proceeding even more 
rapidly than we had ourselves dared to antici- 
pate that it would. In consequence the addi- 
tional capital we raised rather under two years 
ago has already become fully employed, and 
the need for more is becoming apparent. 
This question is still under consideration, and 
is the subject of discussions with our advisers. 
You will at once be informed of our proposals 
when these discussions have been brought 
to a conclusion. 
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We have already paid an interim dividend 
of 12} per cent and we are recommending 
a final dividend of 15 per cent. In this con- 
nection it may be helpful if I explain the 
basis of our dividend policy. 


DIVIDENDS 


We normally pay an interim in June and a 
final in December and our decisions are taken 
on the results for the six months under con- 
sideration. Since each decision is taken in 
respect of a period of six months, it follows 
that in the absence of any cause for change 
in the rate, the interim and final dividends 
are of equal amount. Accordingly any divi- 
dend declared, whether interim or final, is 
always likely to be succeeded by another at 
the same rate, unless either an improvement 
in conditions enables us to make an increase 
or any deterioration in conditions impels 
us to make a reduction. I hope this explana- 
tion of our practice will enable you the more 
easily to estimate what your tncome from 
your shareholdings is likely to be, and will 
make it the less likely that you will draw any 
erroneous conclusion as a consequence of 
any changes in rate which may from time to 
time take place. 


Mr A. E Underwood, who had for some 
time been a full-time Executive Director of 
the Company was co-opted as a member 
of the Main Board during the year, and I 
now recommend him to you for re-election. 


I would like to thank our Staff for their 
efforts during the year, for the results 
obtained have in a large part been due to the 
energy and enthusiasm with which they have 
carried out their duties. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TOLEDO WOODHEAD 
SPRINGS 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Toledo Woodhead Springs, Limited, was held 
on December 30th at Reliance Works, 
Aycliffe, nr Darlington, Mr Frank Wood- 
head, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: I am pleased to report an 
increase in trading profit of .,842 compared 
with the preceding year. 


The improved turnover has extended to 
all sections of the Company’s products and 
it is expected -that it will be progressive 
throughout the current financial® year. 


The supply of steel from British sources 
is still unsatisfactory, so much so that the 
Company has imported steel from abroad in 
excess of the home market price to enable 
us to meet delivery requirements of our 
customers in the Motor Industry. 


The Subsidiary Companies are progressing 
and development continues, and the outlook 
for the current year is satisfactory. 


The Directors have decided to recommend 
that 262,500 fully paid shares of 4s. each be 
distributed to the holders of the existing 
Ordinary Shares, in the proportion of one 
new share for every two Ordinary Shares 
held by way of capitalisation of reserves and 
undistributed profits. 


Once more I can report on a full order 
book for our various products and subject to 
adequate supplies of raw material I fee! 
that the prospects of the Company are 
encouraging. 

The report was adopted and a distribution 
of 22} per cent was approved. The capitalisa- 


tion and scrip issue proposals were also 
sanctioned. 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION : RISING DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


The Sixty-sixth Annual. General Meeting 
of Dorman Long and Company Limited will 
be held in London on January 26th. The 
following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Sir 
Ellis Hunter, circulated with the report and 
accounts. 


On October 2, 1954, Dorman Long and 
Company Limited became a holding com- 
pany. The accounts of the Company for the 
past year now submitted to you show this 
change as well as the increase in the Com- 
pany’s Share and Loan Capital made at the 
time of the sale by the Iron and Steel Hold- 
ing and Realisation Agency to the public of 
the whole of the Company’s Ordinary Share 
Capital. 

The consolidated accounts reflect not only 
the continued high demand for all the pro- 
ducts of the group but also improved costs of 
production and increased outputs following 
large expenditures on development in earlier 
years. They imclude substantial credits 
arising from increases in prices of trading 
stocks and the benefit of higher prices obtain- 
ing on export sales, as well as the effect of 
plants working up to and in some cases even 
above normal capacity. Controlled maximum 
prices of iron and steel products, which apply 
to home sales, are based on plants working at 
an average rate below normal capacity. 


FIXED ASSETS REPLACEMENT 


Iron and steel prices take into account 
depreciation on fixed assets calculated so as 
to include some element of replacement cost 
but, in accordance with recognised account- 
ing principles, the charge for depreciation in 
the accounts is related to historical cost. It 
has, therefore, been considered advisable for 
Dorman Long (Steel) Limited to institute a 
fixed assets replacement reserve account and 
this year to allocate to it £1 million. After 
making this transfer and after charging de- 
preciation, the group profits, excluding sur- 
plus arising from past years total £8,797,220 
before taxation. From this there falls to be 
deducted the profits of subsidiary companies 
attributable to outside shareholders. These, 
also before taxation, amounted to approxi- 
mately £391,000 leaving approximately 


£8,406,000 which arose broadly as follows: 
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Amount 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


from the heavy expenditures already incurred 
in the first two stages of our development 
programme. The ore unloading, ore prepara- 
tion and sinter plants have enabled appre- 
ciable economies to be effected in the 
handling and preparation of materials for 
the blastfurnaces. Since 1954 a saving of 
approximately 3 cwt of coke per ton of 
iron produced has been accomplished. 


_ Further expansion of ore preparation and 
sintering capacity is being undertaken at a 
cost of a further £1 million. The Lackenby 
steel plant has been operating at full capacity 
throughout the year and has exceeded the 
designed output of 625,000 tons. 


NO SLACKENING OF DEMAND 


It is clear from the output figures quoted 
that every effort has been made to meet the 
requirements of our customers, We have not 
been able to satisfy them completely and the 
allocation of supplies in times of exceptional 
demand presents many problems. Every 
possible care has been taken to’ distribute 
fairly the output from the mills. 


Order books have been embarrassingly 
large and there is as yet no sign of slacken- 
ing in the volume of demand for the Com- 
pany’s products. Overseas markets are keen 
buyers of steel and there is no doubt much 
greater tonnages could be sold abroad at good 
prices if supplies were available. In consulta- 
tion with the Government the industry 
decided to limit exports in order to safe- 
guard the position of home consumers. To 
this extent the steel industry is making a 
very real financial sacrifice for the benefit of 
home manufacturers who in many cases are 
producing goods for export. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Progress continues with the third stage of 
the development programme. The new coke 
ovens at South Bank and the two 27 ft 6 in 
hearth blastfurnaces, also building at the 
Cleveland Works, are expected to come into 
production next summer. When the ovens 
are completed the Company’s total carbonis- 
ing capacity will be 2,400,000 tons of coal 
per annum. Four small blastfurnaces will 


1955 






Per cent Amount 










IRON AND STEEL 


The iron and steel works of Dorman Long 
(Stee]) have continued to operate in condi- 
tions of heavy demand. Steel production has 
been raised and ingot output at an all time 
record has only just fallen short of two 
million tons. Ingot production was 1,950,128 
tons, an increase of 71,043 tons, while rolled 
steel output advanced by 96,763 tons to 
1,539,200 tons. 


On the production side we are benefiting 


be dismantled at the Cleveland Works when 
the two new furnaces come into operation, 
resulting in a net increase in basic iron- 
making resources of 286,000 tons per annum. 


It is expected that the new blooming mill 
and medium section mill will be completed 
in 1956. The coke ovens, blastfurnaces, 
blooming and medium section mills will have 
absorbed, when completed, approximately 
£18} million. These schemes are likely to 
be a few months behind our target dates for 
completion, due in no small measure to the 


acute shortage of labour in the area. At 
Lackenby the blooming mill, the combined 
universal beam and heavy section mill and 
a billet mill will be housed in a building 
3,000 ft long adjacent to the new melting 
shop. Scheduled for completion in 1957- 
1958, the mills at Lackenby, including the 
rod and bar mill, will involve 18,000 tons of 
machinery and represent a capital expendi- 
ture of nearly £19 million. 


ENGINEERING 


The Company’s engineering interests are 
varied, extensive and geographically widely 
spread. They are well placed to take advan- 
tage of national trends and to benefit from 
local circumstances. Dorman Long (Bridge 
& Engineering) with exceptionally extensive 
fabricating shops at Middlesbrough are con- 
veniently placed for supplies of materials and 
are well situated for. carrying out contracts 
throughout the North of England and the 
Midlands. Also in Middlesbrough we have 
the Tees Side Bridge & Engineering Works 
close to the steel works. Like the Bridge & 
Constructional Works, they have ready access 
to the river Tees with direct shipping 
facilities. This is of considerable value for 
export business. 


The Redpath Brown constructional works 
are located at important centres—Edinburgh, 
Glasgow—where most of that Company’s 
export work is concentrated—Manchester 
and London. This wide spread of fabricat- 
ing resources, design and technical staffs 
enables our Group to offer service on the 
spot to every kind of interest concerned with 
steel construction whether the project is large 
or small. In addition to the Redpath Brown 
shops at East Greenwich there is the Dorman 
Long constructional works at Nine Elms. 
The combined facilities which the Group 


‘ possess in the metropolitan area are excep- 


tional. 


OVERSEAS WORK 


More overseas work has been dealt with 
by the D.L. Bridge Department than at any 
time since prewar days. It has practically 
completed bridges in Nigeria and Iraq, and 
has on hand the Volta Bridge on the Gold 
Coast, In association with Cleveland Bridge 
& Engineering Company, a good start has 
been made on the Auckland Harbour Bridge, 
New Zealand. 


The large programmes of road and rail 
modernisation promised in this country have 
not yet reached the stage when contracts for 
bridge work have been placed. Sooner or 
the schemes such as the Severn, 
Forth and Humber projects, will have to be 
undertaken. Where similar schemes have 
been tackled overseas the economic returns 
have fully justified them. 


CHEMICALS 


Good progress has been made at the 
Clarence Chemical works with the million 
pound devel t scheme designed to treat 
the additional tar and benzole arising from 
the new Cleveland Coke ovens now under 
construction. 


Products from the Clarence chemical works 
have found a ready outlet in the paint, 
lastics, dye and floor tile industries. 
ncreased sales have been made to dollar 
countries. 
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SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The Twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Scottish Agricultural Industries 
Limited was held in the North British Hotel, 
Edinburgh, on January 5th. In the absence, 
through indisposition, of the Chairman, Sir 
William Gavin, CBE, his speech was read by 
Mr H. U. Cunningham, CBE, MC, Manag- 
ing Director, who presided. The following 
is an extract from the speech: 


_ For the year under review gross sales 


amounted to £23,194,153, which is again a 
record for the company and £1,538,333 
higher than for the previous year. Gross 
profits before taxation rose from £1,138,218 
to £1,162,945, an increase of £24,727. We 
have again set aside £50,000 against possible 
falls in the value of stocks, bringing up the 
total provision for this purpose to £250,000, 
a sum which we think is now sufficient 
security against sudden market changes. We 
have also set aside, for the first time, £50,000 
for workers’ non-contributory pensions. 


The net profit after deducting taxation and 
the above provisions amounted to £462,045 
compared with £449,337. As already an- 
nounced, your Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of 7 per cent dividend on the Ordinary 
shares, which, together with the interim divi- 
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dend of 4 per cent, makes the total payment 
11 per cent, this being the same as last year. 
The Directors make this recommendation in 
view of the recent appeal by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to exercise restraint in the 
distribution of profits and also in view of the 
need to conserve our liquid resources to meet 
the extensive programme of factory rebuilding 
and modernisation which we have on hand 
and to which I referred at length a 
year ago. 


In connection with finance I should men- 
tion one other point. Your Directors are 
giving consideration to bringing the issued 
capital more into line with the book value 
of the capital employed in the business, and 
intend to take steps to this end during the 
current year. The report was adopted. 





BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Bukit 
Kajang Rubber Estates, Limited, was held in 
London on January 4th, Mr Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presiding. The following is 
from his circulated statement: 


The profit for the year to June 30, 1955, 
before taxation, amounted to £29,195 com- 
pared with £13,055 for the previous year 
although receipts from replanting cess were 
lower by £10,351. We have to provide 
£13,648 for UK and Malayan taxation, leav- 
ing £15,547. A more favourable settlement 
has been agreed with the Inland Revenue 
and, in consequence, the sum of £28,398 has 
been released from the tax provision. There 
is available, therefore, £54,645, out of which 
your directors propose to pay a dividend of 
124 per cent as against 4 per cent for the 
previous year. 


Crop for the year was 1,147,875 Ib, a small 
reduction on the previous year mainly due to 
unsettled labour conditions at Rengo Malay. 
As a result of the rise in the price of rubber, 
particularly towards the end of our financial 
year, met proceeds increased by £26,925, 
equivalent to approximately 6d. per Ib. Costs 
of production were slightly lower, which was 
a satisfactory achievement having regard to 
advancing labour costs, wages having in- 
creased twice during the financial year in 
line with the rise in the price of rubber. 
There was, however, an increase of about 
13d. per Ib under the heading of “ Export 
Duty and Cess,” and at present the total levy 
is as much as 63d. per lb. 


During the year under review a further 
57 acres of replanting was completed and 134 
acres are being dealt with during the current 
year, It has not been possible, owing to con- 
tinued bad security conditions, to conimence 
new planting on Rengo Malay Estate, but we 
hope to make a start in the near future. Crop 
prospects for the current financial year are 
satisfactory. The report was adopted. 


1R OSCAR HOBSON ;: “AS 1 SEE IT "’—the 
January issue of THE BANKER presents a new 
regular personal commentary by the doyen Of City jour- 


ma lists Sir Oscar's first contribution suggests that the 
coming year may prove still more critical for Britain's 
economy than 1955. The immediate prospect is analysed 


also in a leading article entitled Deflation Ahead ? 

RAISING WAGES WITHOUT INFLATION—and no 
question mark. An editorial article in the January issue 
of THE BANKER looks to the core of the postwar 
wages problem—and draws conclusions that may be as 
Startling to employers as to trade unionists Further 
articles in this month’s issue of THE BANKER include: 
Are Gitt-edged Cheap? ‘(by A. G. Ellinger); Europe's 
Expanding Economy; Can France Avoid Inflation? 
False Optimism in South Africa; and Drive in American 
Bankine—a colourful review of the livelier aspects of 
transatlantic finance THE BANKER costs 2s. 6d. or 
348. 6d. a year post free, from The Publisher, 72 Coleman 
Street, E.C.2. 


- RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.” Pitman Home 

Study for all Management and Secretarial Exami- 
nations; also Hospital Administration. Personal tuition. — 
Details of courses from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming. Surrey 


MERCANTILE CREDIT 
COMPANY 


EXTRACT FROM SIR EDWARD DE 
STEIN’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of the Mercantile Credit Company, Limited, 
was held on January 4th in London, Sir 
Edward de Stein (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended September 
30, 1955: 


This has been a year of considerable ex- 
pansion, made possible by the new capital 
introduced in November, 1954. Thus our 
main asset, hire-purchase agreements on 
hand before deducting unearned finance 
charges, now approaches £16 million for the 
group. 


The increase in our resources became avail- 
able in November, 1954. However, its invest- 
ment took time, for despite the new business 
pressure put upon us, we have not wavered 
from our policy of being very selective in the 
risks we undertake. In consequence, as far 
as we can see, our portfolio is proportionately 
as sound as ever. 


The relationship between profits and turn- 
over has been disturbed during the year by 
several adverse factors. Of these, the increas- 
ing cost of money has been the chief. It must 
be remembered that hire purchase trans- 
actions do not permit of increased costs 
during their life being passed on to the 
customer. Therefore we have had to bear 
all the additional expense of increased 
interest on our entire portfolio each time a 
change has occurred. 


It is impossible to foresee the future with- 
out knowing what Government policy is 
going to be, but we are confident that the 
loyal, devoted and skilful service of our staff 
and the goodwill which we enjoy in the 
country will enable us to retain our full share 
ef such business as national circumstances 
permit. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those. seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or munipical posts. The College, 
est. 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


os MASTERS OF THE BENCH of the Hon Society 
of Lincoln’s 





Inn invite applications from _ pro- 
fessional bodies for a tenancy of chambers comprising 
three rcoms with a large Council Chamber on the Ground 


Floor df an important Period Building which has been 
modernised after war damage.—Full particulars may be 
obtained from Anthony Clapham, F.R.LCS., 9 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Tel. No. Holborn 3177 


E IRE-PURCHASE FINANCE COMPANY in Birming- 
' ham wishes to dispose of all interests, at redemption 
figure only. Thriving concern’ with immense possibilities, 
This should appeal to a large London H.P. company.— 
Apply Box No. 543, Mundy, Gilbert & Troman, 86 New 
Street, Birmingham, 2. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of First Garden City, Limited, was held on 
January 2nd in London, Mr Ralph T. 
Edge, MC, Acting Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated speech: 


The profit has risen from £15,302 to the 
remarkable figure of £24,702 for the year 
under review. This has been due, firstly, 
to a substantial increase in property rentals 
and ground rents and reflects the return on 
the development expenditure undertaken 
since the lifting of building controls. 
Secondly, the new Electrical Installations 
Department has now got into its stride. 
Results are proof that it is filling a need. 


Letchworth is one of the towns con- 
sidered suitable to assist in the LCC Over- 
spill scheme and the Letchworth Urban 
District Council are in the course of formu- 
lating proposals for some 1,500 houses to 
be erected on the Jackmans area, Private 
enterprise development has kept fair pace 
with local authority housing and three new 
roads have been constructed during the year 
to cope with the demand which shows few 
signs of abatement. 


Whilst houses are of first importance, 
there must also be industry available to 
provide the means of livelihood for the 
expanding town. The accent for the past 
year has been mainly on factory expansion, 
and in two cases such expansion has been 
so great that the firms are putting up large 
new factories with an estimated total floor 
area of approximately 214,500 sq. ft. 
Schemes for a number of smaller factories 
and workshops for letting have been sanc- 
tioned by the Board. The Water Under- 
taking continues to make steady progress 
and the higher revenue, both from domestic 


and industrial supplies, reflects the growing 
demand. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR THE B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 4three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 W.H. students 
have -secured this degree since 1925.—Prospectus from 
c, .D Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept 
P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

OUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENJOYMENT.—Try 

r Grosvenor, the State Express cigarettes with the pure 
white plastic tip 10 for Is. 10d. 

: EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—-B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external 
London University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun 
tancy; Banking ; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial ; 
General Certificate of Education, etc 





Also many fnon- 


examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which 
(G,9}2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


interested. to the Secretary 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


lications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 

Candidates have had a thorough training in 
Economics, and competence in Statistical Analysis is 
desirable. Candidates should specify any special qualifica- 
tion. in one or more of the subjects—Statistics, Public 
Administration and Finance, Banking, Business Finance, 
Industrial Organisation, Marketing and Transport. 
Preference will be given to candidates with special quali- 
fications in Statistics. 

The salary scale is £1,200 x £50—£1,450 per annum. 
There is a temporary cost-of-living allowance (at present 
£234 p.a.) for a married man. The successful applicant 
will be expected to assume duty on February 1, 1957, or 
as soon, as possible thereafter. 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) should state 
age, qualifications and experience, and give the names of 
two referees whom the University may consult Two 
copies of the application and testimonials should reach 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! (from 
whom memoranda giving the general conditions of 
appointment and further information about the work of 
the department of Commerce should be obtained), not 
later than March 31, 1956. An additional copy should 
be sent direct by air mail to the Registrar, University of 
Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
Africa, by the same date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person 
other than one of the applicants or to make no 
appointment. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
GOLD COAST 


Applications are invited from graduates in Economics 
or Agriculture with experience in postgraduate research 
in Agricultural Economics for Lectureship in Agricultural 
Organisation and Economy. Salary scale £950 x £50— 
£1,600 p.a., point of entry determined by qualifications 
and experience; family allowance £100 p.a. (maximum 
£500 p.a), outfit allowance £60 on first appointment 
FS.S.U. Free passages for appointee, wife and children 
(maximam five) on first appointment. annual leave in 
U.K. and on normal completion of appointment Part 
furnished accommodation at rent not excecding 7.5 per 
cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming three 
referees, to be received as soon as possible by Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


~ WILLIAM CHARLICK LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


REQUIRE A TOP EXECUTIVE AS MANAGER FOR 
THEIR SUBSIDIARY: THE METAL TRADING 
COMPANY. ADELAIDE 
Some knowledge and experience in Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Scrap and Metals Marketing. ctc., is essential. 
A wonderful opportunity for a man (young for preference) 
of integrity, energy and foresight to make a footing in 

Australia, : 

Salary, £1.250 to £1,750, with perquisites. 

Applications to: C/o Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Old Jewry, London, England; or Airmail—Australia. 


MAJOR OIL COMPANY operating in the MIDDLE 

EAST requires SENIOR METHODS PLANNER to 
organise and supervise the revision of its administration 
methods overseas. The entire accounting system and 
stores adqgiinistrations are being based on a_ central 
modern punch-card system, and procedures will therefore 
haye to be designed to take the fullest advantage of such 
a system. 

Applicants must have had experience in Methods Plan- 
ning in large-scale industrial operations, not necessarily 
in oil, or have handied extensive planning problems with 
a.large organisation of business consultants. Previous 
experience ‘with punch-card methods is not essential pro- 
vided applicant thoroughly understands basic principles and 
has ability to reshape administration procedures 
accordingly. f 

he position affords a real challenge to inventive 
faculties of a Methods Planner and work should be really 
interesting. Initial tour of duty woukd be for two years 
with very attractive salary, also payable on leave. Married 
accommodation and passages available.—Write, giving 
brief details of age, experience, etc.. to Box E.483. c/o 191 
Gresham House, C.2. 
A CTUARY under age 35 required by Colonial Mutual 
Life, Assurance Society Limited at Cape Town: 
initial appointment § Assistant Actuary for Southern 
Alfica; and if suitable to be appointed Actuary alter 
Short period. Commencing remuneration £1,500 upwards. 
according to qualitications; passage paid, home leave: 
interview London.—Write in -contidence D  Drybrough. 
4°St. Paut’s Churchyard, E.C.4 5 
SSISTANT EXPORT MANAGER required by Group 
- of Companies with world-wide interests im the Motor 
Components trade. L 

A’ knowledge of export procedures and previous sales 
and administrative experience in the export field desirable 

‘ ces are situated in the Thames Valley, and success- 
ful applicant ‘would be required to live locally 

Pledst reply in confidence, giving full details of axe 
‘qualifications and experience, to Box 340 5 

HARTERED ACCOUNTANT. newly qualified, re- 
quired to act as Budget and Methods Accountant ot 
expanding American manufacturing company near Bride- 
end, Glamorganshire. The main qualities sought are 
capability, initiative and a pleasant personality. Experience 
not important. Starting salary for the right man £900. 
with good prospects. Possibility of house.—Box 336 


Crean ACCOUNTANT required for E. Ww. 
Nickerson & Sons Limited, Seed Specialists, Field 
House, Grimsby, Lincs. Knowledge of monthly accounts 
and budgetary control essential. The position offers good 
salary and prospects to the right applicant. who must be 
capable of working under his own initiative, being respon- 
sible to the Company Secretary. University training would 
be an advantage, but is not essential.—Replies, which will 
be treated in strictest. confidence, should give fullest 
possible details of career to date and should be addressed 
to Dixons Westend Advertising Agency Limited. Ramillies 
Building, 1-9 Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1, 
and should be marked “* Accountant. 








Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Egypt : £5.5s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. am 
East Africa: £5.5s. Hongkong : £ 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Cir ® 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, 


The Economist : 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. tran: £6 
Gibraltar, Maita : €3.15s. 


APPOINTMENTS 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 


RICHARD COSTAIN LTD. 
have a vacancy for a 
F GROUP ACCOUNTANT 
This is a senior and responsible ‘position in 
which general management ability is as impor- 
tant as to be a first-class accountant. 
Most of the time the work will be in London, 
but an occasional trip overseas may be necessary. 
Preference will be given to Chartered or Incor- 
porated Accountants who have had some years’ 
recent commercial experience 
_ Starting salary up to £2,500 per annum, depeitd- 
ing on age and experience. 
Write to: 
Personnel Controller, 
Richard Costain Ltd., 
1Ll Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


To NATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for 
_ DIVISIONAL ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
OFFICERS. reporting to the Staff Directors (who are 
members of the Divisional Boards) at Divisional Head- 
quarters in Edinburgh, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (two Divi- 
sions), Shefficld, Manchester, Dudley (Worcs), Nottingham 
and Cardiff. They will be required to plan and develop 
an O & M service for the Division, and build up and direct 
a team of O & M staff in studies of the organisation, 
work methods, and staffing of units ranging from Colliery 
to Divisional Headquarters. Experience in conducting 
O & M enquiries, up to senior levels of management in 
big organisations, and ability to train staff in O & 
techniques, are essential. A professional qualification is 
desirable. Salary within the range of £1,620-£2,170. 

Further particulars of the duties of these posts and a 
form of application providing for a statement of preference 
for particular posts will be supplied, in confidence, on 
application to the Director-General of Staff (Ref. 0/162). 
Hobart House, London, S.W.1. Closing date for appli- 
cations, January 26, 1956. 


AgASeEIENG RESEARCH ANALYST.— 
Applications are invited for a young man, 
aged between 24 and 30, in the Marketing 
Research Section of The General Electric Com- 
pany at the London Head Office. Candidates 
should have at least two-three years of agency 
experience, preferably in consumer and retail sur- 
veys, and some knowledge of sampling techniques. 
Good starting salary and excellent opportunities 
for advancement in a growing Section.—Applica- 
tions. marked (M.R.). and stating age and salary 
required, together with two references, should be 
sent to The Staff Manager, The General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


HE LABOUR PARTY invites applications for the post 
of Research Assistant in the Intefnational Department 
to specialise on defence problems. General knowledge of 
world aftairs, the Labour Movement and drafting ability 
essential. Knowledge or experience of Service probicms, 
Supply, National Service and Civil Defence desirable. 
Salary £600-£750 Applicants exclusively with defence 
experience will also be considered for part-time appoint- 
ment.—Applications, with a curriculum vite and specimens 
of written work. should be sent to Mr Morgan Phillips, 
Secretary of the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1, not later than January 23, 1956. 
WELL-KNOWN Midland industrial organisation 
wishes to appoint an Economist of calibre to be 
responsible for longer-term sales analysis and interpreta- 
tion. This work, which will embrace forecasting and 
market investigation on a varied range of producis, offers 
ample scope for original thinking. ; 

A good academic background and research experience 
are desirable. —Applicants should apply in writing. stating 
details of age, qualifications, experience and present salary. 
to Box 339 : 

ART-TIME GENTLEMAN (or lady) of exceptionally 

good presence and speech to conduct occasional inter- 
views, London area. for northern firm of highest reputa- 
tion.—Box 337 
ECORDS OFFICER. MARCON!I'S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, Chelmsford, 
require a young woman graduate with some knowledge 
of statistics for work imtially in connection with the 
analysis of staff salaries and development costs within 
the Company.—Applicants should send full details to 
Dept. C.P.S., Marconi House, 336-7, Strand, W.C.2, 
quoting Ref. 29135 : 
YOUNG Market Research Executive required for a 
A leading manufacturer of office equipment. A know- 
ledze of the availability of statistics covering this field 
is essential as first priority will be to collate such 
information affecting this particular company. Subse- 
quently it will be required to carry out research on sales 
potentials of specific areas. and market research and 
assessment experience is essential, Age 26-36 approxi- 
mately. The appointment will be based on London. 
Salary by. arrangement.—Please write to Personnel 
Manager, Box D.897, Willings. 362 Grays Inn . Road, 
W.C.1, quoting Reference MR.1. 
ALES DIRECTOR.. The Advertisers have acquired a 
small group of Companies manutacturing well-known 
nationally advertised products. The appointment of a 
Sales Director is being considered and applications would 
be welcomed from Sales Managers of established concerns, 
actively engaged in the organisation of sales of a success- 
ful product. Ability rather than investment is the require- 
ment of the Sales Director, and special facitities would 
be provided for the acquisition of a share interest. <A 
probationary period as Sales Manager would be required. 
The appointment is likely to prove substantial and only 
applicants of proved ability can be considered. Applica- 
tions should be made in writing to the advertisers 
Solicitors, giving fullest details of past and present 
activities All such communications will be treated as 
confidential —Write —_Bristows. Cooke &  Carpmacl. 
1 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2 
HARTERED ACCOUNTANTS _ with _ tnternational 
practice have vacancies for qualified men with experi- 
ence since qualifying. Appointments offer interesting 
work, scope for initiative and excellent prospects Starting 
salaries not less than £1,000 per annum. Pension scheme. 
Write Box T.851, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, 


E.C.2 





India & Ceylon: £6 

ar . Iraq: £6 
Israel : £6 

Japan: £9 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


tions are invited for the post of LECTURER 
or ISTANT LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (with 
spesie’ reference to international relations since 1939). 
his is a new post intended i 
political and administrative of international 
relations at the present day. lary scales: Lecturer 
£650-£1,350 per annum, initial salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience; Assistant Lecturer £550-£650 per 
annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme.—Applications should be sent not later than 
March 16, 1956, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 


WANT 


One Chief Accountant—for Steel Rolling Mill. Must be 
member of Institute of Chartered Accountants of cither 
England or Scotland, or of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. Should have at least five years’ 
accounting experience, preferably in Steel Mills. Shouid 


be able to set up and operate an efficient system of cost 
accounts, 





Also 
Two Chief Accountants—for two Sugar Mills. Must be 
members of either Institute or Society named above. 
Should have at least five years’ accounting experience, 
preferably in Sugar Mills. Should be able to set up 
and operate an efficient system of cost accounts. 


; Also 
One Chief Accountant—for Jute Mill. Must be member 
a = puaitete or Society named above. Should have 
af leas ve years’ accounting experience eferably in 
ute Mills. Should be able to set up a ta 
efficient system of cost accounts. - een oe 
oo Fh oo ay ements 2 the first y~ ~~ pr renewable 
ment. erms are: sa £1,500 r 
year (will be increased for exceptionally qualified person), 
leave with full pay at 1/1) of the time spent on duty, 
round trip passage and free housing. Replies, fully 
Stating education, practical training, business experience, 
age, marital status and dependants, should be sent to :-— 
d Se See. u 
vernment the Union of Burma, 
Industrial Development Corporation. 
53 Halpin Road, 
Rangoon, Union of Burma. 

The application should reach the above address not 
later than January 16, 1956. A copy of it should also 
be forwarded to the Embassy of the Union of Burma, 
19A Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, UK. 
MNS* OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SER- 

VICE invite applications from men with consider- 
able experience as whole-time personnel officers. for 
sppetesanent as Personnel Management Adviser in the 

orthern Region (Newcastle-iipon-Tyne). Applicants 
should have understanding of principles basic to good 
human relations and wide knowledge of modern personnel 
practice. Experi¢nce in developing personnel policy and 
ability to assist in solution of detailed personnel problems 
2 een eerins ———- an advantage, 

ry accordi 0 qualifications and experience within 
scale £1,123--£1,335. Post is not pensionable.—applica- 
tions, giving age, education, qualifications, experience and 

esent salary, to BY.1997, London Appointments Officer, 
—— = ae et gy oa Service, 1-46 Tavistock 

. London, .i, by January 21, . igi 
testimonials should not be sent. : os en 
i. ATION OFFICER required for provincial area of 

political party organisation. Applicants shouid be 
young University graduates, preferably with some know- 
ledge of agriculture or industry. Commencing salary, 
according to experience and qualifications. not less than 
£650.—Write to Conservative Political Centre, Abhey 
House, 2-8 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
to ROOTES GROUP requires the services of a fully 

qualified Works Manager to take charge of commercial 
vehicle machine and assembly plants situated at Luton and 
Dunstable, and employing over 2.000 operatives. The post 
presents a unique opportunity for advancement. Super- 
annuation scheme in operation. Applications, which must 
be in writing, and will be regarded as strictiy confidential, 
should. give fullest information regarding previous experi- 
ence, age, availability, etc., and should be addressed to 
Tee Secfetary, Rootes Group (Manufacturing | Division), 
Ryton-on-Dunsmorte, near Coventry. 

URCHASES CONTROLLER.—Rapidly expanding 

manufacturing Group in the Home Counties invites 
applications for this post. Applicants: Should have wide 
experience of the organisation and routine of Purchasing 
Departments, and especially of Inventory Control Systems. 
This is a senior Executive appointment, and a high salary 
will be offered to the ~~ applicant.—Write, giving fuil 
details of experience a Present salary, to Box 342. 

RECISION LIGHT ENGINEERS (London area) wish 

to appoint a General Manager with a view to succes- 
ston as Managing. Director, Applications, which will: be 
treated in strictest confidence, are invited from gentlemen 
with the following quatifications :—Practical engineering 
and production background especially in the high precision 
light mechanical and electrical field: proved record 
success in top level management in that industry; ability 
to initiate and lead-in a programmic of expansion; good 

personality; age about 40-45... The Company will pay a 
high salafy related to the experience of the appoinitece.— 


Box 331 
WANTED 


A VOICE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN 

Forward-thinking executive. well educated. widely 
travelled and accustomed to constructive performance and 
responsibility at management levels, seeks resident 
appointment, preferably in warm latitudes, with new 
enterprise or progressive Organisation pursuing a vigorous 
policy of expansion or engaged in essential work where 
initiative, drive and organising ability would be fully 
recognised. 

Saccessful commercial and governmental background 
in marketing, industrial relations, heavy construction, 
transport, tquipment and supplies and general adminis- 
tration in Canada, Australia and the Far East. ‘ 

Salary important—but growth potential, high purpose 
and job interest of primary importance. 

Advertiser is British subject, middle forties, with broad 
interests, pleasing personality, vitally interested in world 
affairs, and a good mixer —Box 338 he 

ONVINCED that his shrewdness, drive and skill with 

words could be better used in industry, first-class 
journalist (leader writer-exccutive, Knows advertising/copy- 
writing) invites discussion. No degrees, just hard experi- 
ence.—Box 341. 








Annual Air Subscription Rates 

Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: €5.5s 
Pakistan : £6 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies: £7.!5s. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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| Of success 


aa These pictures of typical Badger-engineered plants are 
not found in any art gallery, but they represent a degree of 

vision and skill comparable to that of the artist. The experience 

and ability of Badger’s engineers are at your disposal for 


the development of industrial projects from the basic 





design concepts to the commissioning of the plants, 


E. 3B. BADGER & SONS LAIAMITED 
99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION Badger Process Division, U.S.A. 





